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PREFACE 


T he information that we have as to the Italians ot pre- 
historic times is scanty and full of contradictions, and, 
after a study of the most ancient skulls of Etruria and of the 
Roman Forum, I decided to extend my anthropological researches 
to the island of Crete, as the ages of stone and ot bronze can be 
studied there more thoroughly than in Italy. In my expeditions 
on the Mediterranean I collected the material tor the tollowing 
works : 

Neolithic Civilisation in Crete. 

Skulls and Skeletons of the Bronze Age in Crete. 

Chemical analysis and chronological comparison of the 
most ancient weapons of copper and bronze of the 
countries on the Mediterranean. 

If these three studies were printed tor learned societies the\ 
would be lost to the general public tor whose benefit I hac e tor 
many years publisher! my work. Moreover, I desire to collect 
my impressions ot tr.u'el, arid must explain how it is that I have 
become an amateur archivofirgist. d'he teaching In our schools 
as regards the civilisation ot the prc-FIellenic world betore the 
time of Homer is so little in accordance with the results of 
the most recent archa’ological discoveries, that students c)t art 
and letters will, 1 think, be glad to have some account of the 
monuments, which show the need tor considerable modifications 
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in the teaching relating to prehistoric civilisation. In order to 
enable my readers to verity or criticise mv statements, I publish 
a number of original photographs and others for which I have 
to thank Mr. Arthur Evans, Professor Frederic Halbherr, and 
Dr. Luigi Pernier, who have kindly allowed me to use many 
illustrations published in their recent works. The philologists 
imagined the Aryan people and the theory of the Indo-Germans, 
and many persons still believe in this theory. I hope to convince 
the reader that primitive Mediterranean civilisation did not 
originate with the Indo-Germans, and I advise him to begin 
with the last chapter that he may see at once the conclusions 
to which I have come. If, however, he has faith and patience 
it will be better for him to follow the order in which I have 
arranged the evidence and related my impressions of travel. 
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THE PALACES OF CRETE 
AND THEIR BUILDERS 


CHAPTER I 

IHH EXCAVA riONS 

I. 

I \\ -VS btikl\ iiiij; Etruscan skulls and the skulls discovered in 
the Roman h'orum when I made the acquaintance ot Mr. 
Duncan Mackenzae, who was returning from Crete after helping 
Mr. Arthur TAains in the I'ixcavation of Knossos. He told me 
of a cutting upon a hdl where it had been possible to study the 
habitation ot man as tar back as twelve thousand years n.o. I 
became deepl\- interested in this line ot research, and resolved to 
\isit the sites being excavated bv the Italian Archirological 
Mission in Crete and trv to see tor nivselt these traces lat pre- 
historic man. Remains ot buildings dating from the Bronze Age 
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hid been tound it i depth nr 5] metres, aiu! then the exeiMtJnn-i 
had been earried down tnr other 6] metres, with the reSLilt that 
onlv stone implements uere tnund before the eir^in soil was 
reached. 

Dr. Evans bases his Chronologv on a comparison of the 
potterv round bv Flinders Petrie i in Ettvpt with that found, in 
Crete. It was known that some vases discocered at Abvdo^, 
with black polished surface decorated bv hand with geometrical 
designs, were not of Egvptian manufacture. When Dr. Flinders 
Petrie went to Knossos he recognised that these vases are 
identical with those found bv Dr. Evans at the depth where the 
rem.tlns of the Bronze Age hea:in. k was theref ve certain that 
the non-Flgyptian vases of the first denastv found in Alndos are 
contemporaneous with these Cretan vases. - 

Before the time of Minos commercial relations had alread\’ 
been established with Egypt. During the first four dvnastics 
stone vases which were not the work of Cretan masons were 
brought into the island, and a whole series of stone vases made in 
Crete were found exactly resembling the Egvptian models of the 
first dynasties. T. hese arc the data i.in which Dr. Jiwtns bases 
his opinion that the strata in the Court of Knossos at a depth 
of 5 metres correspond chronological! v with the first Egeptian 
dvnastics. 

The enormous stratum of remains f>und on the summit of 
this hill ot KnoSSos represents the leavings of a people established 
there for centuries. It is black earth coiwlsting of Luers of 
charcoal and ashes with bones and potsherds. Dr. Evans, in 
making an approximate calculation of the number of centuries 
during which man dwelling on this hill could have accumulated 
a later ttf rubbish and sher^.ls ubiwe b metres ileep, reiisofwvl that 
in the Stone Age the soil probablv rose less rapidlv than in the 
Broiv/e Age, hecuise a more advanced civilisation produces a more 

' A. I ‘’'fhe I’.il.i.e, nt .* -//A'l' 

' ' I - T ■ 

' I). Ma;7n/ie, “'fhe I’l.-i, ry ct "f A/v,,’,. 

A \ till. pp. I act. 
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rapid accumulation with more solid and massive constructions. 
To a\()id cxatrticration he allowed that the increase might be 
equal, and that the deposits in the Bronze Age and in the Stone 
jVge miu;lit he unitormh superimposed su as to extend to a 
stratum ic metres thick, -\ccepting the calculation ot the most 
competent Ktjvptologists, we get tSco years tor the first sd 
metres ; and allowing that the detritus below would accumulate 
at the rate of i metre in every thousand years, we arrive at 
tweh’e thousand years.' 

II. 

Having tirst paid a visit to Sicily, in order to examine the 
soil of the Xcolithic period which had been itiuheil by Professor 
Orsi,- and tvhere pottery similar to that of Knossos h.id been 
discot’ered, I set off to Crete. An eight hours’ ride across the 
island brings one trrim Candia to J-’heestos, where the famous 
ruins of the palace d,isco\ered liv the Italian .Arch ami ogi cal 
Mission are situated, J'he magnificent valley of Messara is 

closed in ti)wards the se.i hv a hill (Fig. i ). On the truncated 
cone in the centre of the picture is a smooth slope which 

descends almcist precijdfousK' past the steep rocks. L-pon this 
slope staiul the ruins <>t t\v<> palaces, one above the other, which 

hat'e been deseribedi by JDr. I ,uigi Periiier..' Fig. 2 shi'iws the 

base (it these edifices. 

Fhe most ancient had a theatre in trout, which 1 will describe 
later. Here we see the theatral area torniexl by a great court 
traversed ohliquelv hv .1 r.iised p.ith leading to the roval podium, 
another [xith diverges from this at right angles to the right. 

The li.ise which lies horizont.illv across the illustration forms 

’ 'I'he l.iU'i .liiriny; ulii^li onlv 'tone .ind lnipli.mcm- were 

iiwd 1' te'iiieJ di'tiiipuoli u Uoin ihe me-t .uiel^nt, nr . .'e.,, 

of \\ iiK h III! ir.iee h.o been IhuikI nene.uli il\e runi' nt tin. p.il.ieew nt Khiwmw 

.ind I’ll. eon,. 

Or.!. ‘'Sl.i/inne iKiiliij.-.i Ji Si ei!t ID t 'll), ’ />■. '< P . .'o 

Dicenibre, i Spe, p. i"-. 

' " Sc;u 1 dell.i .Mo'-ioiie it.ili.uui .1 Ph.V'-ti'-,” -'T/ ''.v , u)cc -1901, 

\ id. xi’i. p. lb.,' ;. 
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the plinth of the most ancient palace, which was built on the 
level of the Neolithic Period. It was destroyed bv fire at a 
period before the civilisation with which Schliemann made us 
acquainted by the excavations of Mycena;. All the household 
goods were left among the masonry, and it was not long before 
a second palace was built, of which the great flight of steps is 
seen in Fig. 2. 

O 
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To prepare the ground for the rebuilding of the palace a 
thick layer of lime mixed with clay and pebbles had been thrown 
upon the remains of the ancient palace. 'Phis plaster became as 
hard as a rock, and has now to be broken up by explosives In 
order to recover the objects below. My excavations beuan 
to the right of the spot marked P, where there is a pithos^ or 
crreat iar, as tall as a man. 

O -d ' 
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The place where I was excavating is best seen in Fig. 3, and 
is part ot a scries of chambers which served as magazines. The 
great blocks ot which the walls were built are visible. In the 
first ot these chambers I removed the pavement and excavated 
a pit 5^ metres deep down to the virgin soil. Fig. 4 shows 
this pit, which was slowlv and carefullv excavated and the earth, 



fk;. 3. — en.wr.Kks of ihf m\g.\/ixfs whI'.rf 1 f.xc.wwifd dowx 10 

iiii-; MRciix son,. 

i he I'll ( '1 Kie; 4 w a" niatlc 111 llif i * » nn I’ in the k it-haiul lui ucr. 


masonrv, and all the contents removed. The pit measures i6 
square metres, the sides being 4 metres long, d’he soil removed 
from it is of a characteristic brown colour.’ Beneath the pave- 

^ Similar eanh i-^ temnd in the \allL\ ot the Pt). The pcd'-aiU'' call it 
fc'r, .1 and ii^c it to maiiuie the land. Cia-’ialdu Piyorini, and ^llher^ who 
iicUe ^tudled the mound-' ot this earth have shown that prehistoric dwellings 
existed there. 
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mcnt were hones and teeth ot animals, put-herds, btnne weapon-, 
anel horizontal strata ot charcoal and a-hes. 

I excavated the other rooms near in the -ame way a- far 
as the end of the corridor, where there i- a great court paved 
with poh’gonal blocks ot limestone yl'ig. 1 he eorrulor of 

Fig 3 ends opposite the great -tone t<i the right ot the wall 
which forms the central division of 1 -ig. 5. I made another 
excawition in the centre <it the court aiul another on the nght- 
hand margin of Fig. t, where a p:thos is halt buried in the 
pa\'cment. landslip has earned the end of the court with 

part of the palace dow n to the \ alley below. 

'[’he depth of the pits excavated down to tr,e virgin soil 
diminished graduallv as they approached the central court, till 
in this criurt there was onlv half a metre of Neolithic earth 
beneath the pac'ement. 

The distance from the la-t room (m which I excawtted the 
pit of Fig. 4) to the c..)urt is 30 metres. Witltin this short 
space the pits varv gradtialK from halt a metre to ,'1 metre'i 
in depth from the pa\'cincnt to the tirgin soil, the upper 
level on which the palace stands being iiearK horizontal, 
while the Neolithic strattim beneath re-ts on the slope ot 
the hill. 

In his description of this palace Dn Luigi I'ernier ' sa\- that 
this hill had been abandoned at the close of the Neolithic period, 
anel that the Neolithic remains upon the hill ha\’c been carried 
down the slope bv nitural forces. From the evidence of the 
excavations which I carried out with him this war, which ha\e 
shiiwn the ditderent strata of earth with the charcoal and pot- 
sherds all well preserve. 1 an.l distinct, it seems to me more 
probable that the top of the hill w.ts Lwelled when the primi- 
tive palace was bifilt and the upper court made, 

I shall not describe here what 1 found in excawiting, as it will 
form the suhiect of another work, but will only sav that the 
inhabitants were in a tairlv advanced stage of civilis.ition and had 

' “ ScaM della Medline it.’.li.in.i a I’li.e-tu-," M.nu-uht: Jr, -,o. 

vul. .xir,, 1905. 
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stone weapons and knives of obsidian which came from the Isles 
of the dEgean when thev arrived here. 

O • ... 

I was able to confirm the result of Dr. Mackenzie s investiga- 
tions as to the black pottery upon the virgin soil being plain. A 
little higher appears pottery with decoration of punctured dots 
and lines. In a later period the decoration ot pottery becomes 
more complex ; imitation ot basket work is tound, and the deeply 
incised lines are filled with white chalk. The vases become more 
elegant and have decoration in white on a black ground, d his 
potterv is identical with that tound in the 1 road and in Sicily. 
The Neolithic stratum is above 4 metres deep, and according to 
Dr. Kvans’s calculation man must have dwelt on this hill, using 
only stone weapons tor above tour thousand years betore he was 
ajquainted with bronze. 

When black pottery with white designs had been brought to 
pertcction another kind ot coloured pottery began to be made, 
and fragments of both are tound together. I he Cretans knew 
that their fathers had made this shining black ware, and they kept 
these vases for religious tunctions many centuries atter they had 
giveir up the manutacture ot black pottery. 1 his shows the 
persistent survival in religious rites ot the traditions ot primi- 
ti\’e lite. 

I'his black potterv, or buLchero, as it is usually called, is 
touiul in (jreece, Crete, Sicily, and Italy. \ ases with the same 
decoration, the same obsidian knives, and the same stone axes 
Were in use and the same idols were worshipped. 1 hese tacts are 
important as they show' that communication by sea was at that 
early age more frequent than has been believeei. I here was a 
unitorm and widely extended civilisation which lasted tor a 
longer time than the long period which began with the beginning 
of history and has lasted till our own day. The level of this 
culture was fairlv equal in Southern Europe, in Italy, Crete, and 
Egypt, and upon this stratum ot unitorm culture in the Mexliter- 
raiiean basin the civilisations of Egypt and Crete developed 
contemporaneously but in difierent fashion. 
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III. 

I'wo labourers arc sufficient for the excavation ot one pit. 
One shovels the earth into a lart^e matting basket, which another 
man draws up trom the pit. i'he earth is carctulK examined 
both in eiigging and in putting it into the basket, and the bones 
and potsherds ot each stratum are kept separate in a basket, and a 
woiidcn label attached to the handle has a number written on it 
and also the depth at which the objects were found. From time 
to time we found obsidian knives, sherds of bucchero, beautiful 
handles of black glazed vases, grev ashes, bright charcoal with 
concentric strata radiated as in oak brands. About a metres 
from the foundations of the latest walls I found a stratum of very 
pure clay, 5 or 6 centimetres in thickness, which left a red stain. 
I'here was a large store for making fine potterv, and it had 
probably been forgotten during the Neolithic Period. 

I spent some delightful davs among the labourers, sitting 
under my umbrella at the edge of a pit watching the men as thev 
cleared it out with pick and shovel. Ifvervthing was brought to 
me, and one day came a black object within a clod of earth. I 
opened the clod with my nails, washed the object in the tub of 
water which was used for the potsherds, and found the statuette 
of a woman of exuberant forms like the idols of the Stone 
Age, without head or arms. On the right side is a cross, 
probablv a tattoo mark.* 

So as to lose nothing I went through everv clod, breaking it 
up into dust. That morning I had found a heaw stone, of th.e 
size of my fist. I ran to wash it and saw that it was a piece of 
iron. This very rare object was found at a depth of 4 metres in 
the same place as the idol. In shape it is a quadrangular pyramid 
with the angles blunted and the base slightly convex. On 
the bright surface are wrinkled cavities and depressions. It 
weighed half a kilogramme, reckoning the missing piece at 
ioo grammes. 


' f-'ig. 131, Chap. 
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When I was about to make a chemical analysis of it I could 
find no tile that would cut this stone, so hard was it. I tried to 
chip some off with a scalpel and the substance split, showing that 
it had never been hammered. Otherwise it would have broken 
to pieces. This magnetite is black inside. According to the 
analysis it consists of oxvdized Iron.i We mav be certain that 
it was a sacred stone from the fact that the Neolithic folk 
had not made a weapon or a hammer of it. Possibly they 
believed it to be a meteoric stone ; it was known at that 



rn; (i. — pii'Ci-: ui- macuni-, 1 1 1 1-: I’orxn, ar a inimii or 4 mi-ikks. 

IN lllE PIT (no,. 4) Nl-\n A ll'HKACOTT\ l-l-MM.l' FUUUU-. 

period that these stones came from heaven, for they appear 
with a luminous track and tall to earth with a sound. That 
it was a cultus object we mav be sure from its having been 
found near an id('l. 


' M.iguctic o\k1c lit iron ... ... 

Silica .uiil aluminium... . ... ... U i fn) 

()\id c rd m.inganc'-c ... .. . . o'mo 

I,|l'■^ and other -.ub'-tancc'- not weighed ... c 1 co 

Speeihe weiglil ... . 4'S6 
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Knowincr that the object of mv journey was to seek tor skulls 
and skeletons of the Bronze Age, Dr. HazziJaki took me to a 
place in the V’allev of S. Paulo, below Pha-stos, where tragnicnts 
of terracotta sarcophagi are often turned up in ploughing;. I'he 
labourers were beginning to cut the unripe corn in order to 
make cuttings at the points which Dr. Hazzidaki had marked 
out. 

A peasant told us that twenty years ago his tather had found 
here a large tile while ploughing. On raising it he found a tomb 
within which was a skeleton with a gold necklace and bronze 
yascs around. 

On the first day we found some large limestone blocks, abf)ut 
I metre in length, forming part of a wall with a plinth (Pig. 

It appeared to have been the base of a .Mveenx'an edifice, but some 
fragments of great jars g.ive us the impression that it was an 
archaic Greek building, for the fragments had on the edge the 
one a design of spirals, the other, of almonds, which were not of 
the Mvcenxan period. AV* were full of enthusiasm. So ancient 
a building could only have been the temple of Rhea, Mother of 
the Gods. An inscriptican of Magna Mater ' had been found 
close by in 1884, and also a mould for stamping in relief small 
figures of Artemis of surprising beauty. 

While the workmen were excavating we went through all the 
female divinities. In Rome, t<)o, there was a temple of Magna 
Mater in the \’ia dei Sepolcri and one of Matrr Mututa. The 
lovely round temple with channelled columns and Corinthian 
capitals near the 'fiber indicates by its later name of Santa 
Maria del Sole its earlier one of Dea Mituta. 

But we found nothing more, thougdt on the following days our 
hopes revived and we thought we h.id f )und one of the tombs 
called tholoi when we came upon a series of large stones disposed 

’ Pernier, Rer.diCjni: R. Jti L.'U, \ 1901, vol. p. 26;. 
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ill the form of an arch. We found that this construction had 
been pillaged in ancient times. There was, however, so great a 
number of sherds in the trial pits which we made to try the 
eround, that I resolved to continue the search. Dr. Mancini, a 
student of the Italian Archaeological School, had just arrived, and 
I proposed that he should help me to enlarge the trenches in 
various directions. Two days later we found a wall belonging to 
a Greek building. On the third day we found two great 
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hydriae ■ and two amphoriE, with good designs, among cups jand 
vases of various shape. 

Fig. 8 represents the bottom of the cutting with the vases in 
place. Two hydria’ (Figs. and E) are shown separately. Ae 
probably came upon the I'clla vinaria ot a (jreek house ; in it we 

^ 'I’hc hvdna, Fig. 9./, h c^act 1 ^ the ^amc 111 "liapc, aiui design as one 
tound bv Alc^-sandro Palma di Ce-'Uola la Cyprii> (Salamiua, Fireii/.e, 1906, 
p. 262, Fig. 279). 

3 
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found some very fine black vases, cups, tiles, and seven astragali 
of blue glass paste with metallic reflexions.' 

V. 

The most intense excitement which I ha\'e e\er felt is that i)t 
excavating. An artist who is overcome by this passion should 





no. i)tl. I1M)RIA Fol XJ) IX [III-, IKl-.XCH OF IK,. S. 

describe the surroundings in which archaeological researches arc- 
being made, should reproduce Irom lile the anxiety of the first 
attempts, describe the technique of the ]iits and trenches, and the 

' The \irt;in ''.il in the field of nlne^, where we maile -cer.il ciittiiw,, i, 
tuunJ al the depth of truin i ' to 2 metre,, with fr.iitinen;, of tile,. In the pit 
,liown III Fig. s I put III the riglitdi.uid eoriier oiiie of thew hrolcn tile,. 
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coming to light of the documents which speak when history 
is silent. It the artist and archajologist could transmit to the 
reader the enthusiasm and excitement which he teels while 
standing among the labourers when the pick gives a hollow 
sound and the ground echoes as a presage ot new discoveries. 



lie,, i)/). — iiYDinx i-'urxi) ix rni- i'kewii or no S. 

it he could show the hands which tremble as they grope in the 
earth, or timidly pass oyer the fraL^ments ot a work ot art, 

'I'hcv arc thin an^i nt wcll-balcu clav but without •'tanip 1 l i: ti' 

arch.C'ilogist- tet decide U tlw-e hvdrur and \a-'C'' ot cla^'-'ical torni mu-'t be 
atiribuied to the '^LCoud or third ceiuui'. n.t . 
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to remove the co.iting ot dust which hides it. it he ci^uld explain 
the hidden power ot excavation to exalt the mind, and the 
insistent, almost childish call on tortune to grant new treasures, 
he would write, not a book, but a romance, a drama of the human 
soul which seeks the unknown. 

Certain psychological retinements cannot he imagined by the 
poet — he must have telt them, it is not enough to be a writer to 
describe excavations. The soul must rise and vibrate in the 
highest realms of science and feel the impulse to clear away 
the darkness which veils the unknown. The heart rather than 
the Intellect must palpitate with the fe\'er of research — the sacred 
fire which intoxicates until the mind attains to the revelation of 
an almost superhuman dream, in which the secrets of history are 
seen beneath the earth. 

The writer who could reproduce these emotions in the p(.>etic 
surroundings of the Hellenic landscape would find a new and 
inexhaustible spring ot poetry, tor our inner life beccimes more- 
intense in the presence of the (Origins of our civilisation. 

VI. 

I was forttinate in being present this year at Dr. Luigi 
Fernicr's excavations at the t(.)ot ot the great staircase of the 
Palace of Pha'stos. Fig. lO shows how the space between the 
two palaces was reduced by the excavations. 

In the room at the extreme lett ot the illustration and at the 
toot ot the st.iircase is a vase tor libations such as was used in 
the sacred rites, a marble tablet and two grinders with the h.uuile, 
which had been used tor preparing colours. 

In the next room were tound a group of lamps and a stone- 
cup, also a jug and a small stone pestle and mortar. Here and 
there lay fragments ot coloured vases with wdiite lines on a 
black ground, and some jug handies. 

It is most exciting to pull out these pieces of variously 
coloured pottery, seeking them among the earth and charcoal 
and putting them together, after studying the shapes of the 
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unbroketi vases. To show the abundance ot our booty, I give 
the photograph of one of the rooms in which Dr. Pernier 
left in their places the beautiful perfect cups and some other vases 
ot red clav with white and yellow designs and graceful curves, 
jugs and lamps of various shapes, some with pedestal and others 
with a long handle, made of red clay (Fig ii)- In the next 
room were found vases like our fruit dishes, which had the 
handle in the centre of the concavity. 1 saw brought out from 
the charcoal a very delicate cup of brown clay, with an impressed 
design of shells, and a small spherical vase resembling the truit of 
the horse-chestnut. On one side are the excrescences of the 
outer shell ; on the other side it is smooth like an Indian 
chestnut which is just opened and shows the fruit. It was 
supposed that this tree came from Central Asia, and for that 
reason it received the name of Indian Chestnut, but it is now 
known that it lives in a wild state in Greece. The little vase 
which we found adds another proof to botanical history, show- 
ing the antiquity of the existence of the horse-chestnut in the 
Isle of Crete. 

I have a lively and exact recollection of each find, ftw a sort 
of heightening of the power of perception for this new work 
had arisen in me, and I gave myself up to it with youthful 
enthusiasm. 

A certain type of pottery goes by the name of KaiJiares, 
having been first found in a cave above the village of Kaniares. 
I'he entrance of this cave in the chain of Mount Ida is visible to 
the naked eye from the Palace of Phx'stos. d'he discovery of 
this pottery in a mountain cave illustrates the religious tendencies 
of the Minoan people to nature-worship. These vases were 
found soon afterwards in several parts of the island, and their 
style and characteristic form became at once famous. 

It is the triumph of polychrome with curious and elegant 
motives and perfection of design. The composition is charming 
— with white rosettes on the black ground and elegant foliage 
freely drawn with the brush, small concentric circles with a frieze 
of radiating brush marks, lines and borelers of various colours 
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and branches which are twined like a garland round the jugs and 
cups.’ 

A page from mv notebook will best describe mv day’s work 
in the excavations. - 

" Mj \ 1 6, 190.'). 

“ To-dav I helped Dr. Pernier to get material from beneath 
the astracasvesto. 3 Among the charred wood we found some 



FiO. \2(l. KWIAKI-S Il'C,. F.XC.W \TIOXS OF UjOfl. 

I’M.ACIC OF I'li.l.SIO^. 


thin plates of gold which had probably ornamented a small piece 
of turniture. There were the remains of a cabinet with quad- 

‘ Dr, I'A.iio !■; able tn fix with certainty the date uf ihc'c wliwli are 

more than four thoioaml year- old, for Dr. h'lindcr- Petrie ha- found the -anie 
xase-- at Kahuii in Kgypt, at the period of tlie .Xllth Dvn.i-tv. 

Extracts troni inx procket-book are enclosed in iiuerted commas through- 
nut thi- bonk. 

3 The mixture ot lime, clay, and -tone-, toed to enter the ruins of the most 
ancient palace, is called b\ the Cretans ,;s: uh. 
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rangular tablets of very hard terracotta which fitted together, 
and some cornices in repousse work with undulating designs, 
resembling the cornices which were in fashion at the beginning 
ot the last centurv. 

From these fragments I understood how far advanced were 
these people in the manufacture of furniture. The wood had 
been destroyed by time, and only the ornaments of bone and 
of a very hard terracotta resembling porcelain had been 
preserved. 

“In a cupboard-like recess in the wall at the height of 
I metre were objects of the Neolithic Age — polished flints and 
remains from the manufacture ot stone utensils, showing that 
these primitive folk did not neglect ancient things. The artists 
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who occupied these rooms and used these colours and grinders 
knew that their forefathers had used implements of stone and 
preser\-ed these relics with respect. 

“ I collected a handful of scorched peas, which are e.xactly 
like our own. On the pavement was the large jug and two cups 
(big. 12), decorated with interlaced spirals in white, with circles 
and undulating lines. 

“ Modern Cretan houses have in the wails the same recesses, 
termed diilapi, as the Minoan house. In one of these recesses 
Dr. Pernier found the two-handled jug (Fig. 13) and a cup, with 
white linear decoration in the same style. Fiverything was in 
place as on the day of the catastrophe, though more than four 
thousand vears had passed. 1 thought of the lapse of time as I 
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drew out the cup intact, and, emptving the iug of earth, I sought 
tor traces ot the ancient wine.” • 

' 1 ha\ c lO thank Prorc^ror F. Halbln^rr and Dr. Lui^i P^riiicr r^r- 
to U'C thj photograph-^ ot some (>bi',.cts discmerLd bv ihjin and iii't v^t 
published 
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PAl.XCi-: OF PIM-S'lOS, 


CHAPTER II 


THE PALACE Of PH_LiSTOS 


I. 

I N the month ot June, 1900, the hill of Phtestos was a corn 
held with a tew roughly se|uared blocks ot stoite showing 
between the turrows. These stones induced the Italian Archteo- 
logical Mission to attempt an excawition, and Professor Halbherr 
entrusted Professor Savignoni with the examination of the upper 
soil. He found a number of Mvcenxan fragments, and the 
first trial pits were sunk, and in the course of the next few 
years the ruins of Pha'stos were brought to light. 

The view of the palace from the hill (Ki<g. 14) much 
resembles that of Pompeii, except that at Phiestos the blocks 
of stone, the flights of steps, and the oisciuble are grander 
and ha\-e a warmer almost gc)lden hue. I'he palace o\'erlooks 
the great valley of Messara, which is seen in the distance. The 
\Anetians introduced the Mezz.idria System into this fertile 
valle\', and the name Mt’ss^.'ra is said to be deriveel from this, 
i'he sea, whence Cretan commerce brought riches and power, 
is \'isible front the hill towards the south, and in that direction 
lav the ancient port. 


II. 

One characteristic of MycenaMii palaces is the number of 
colonnades and the great number of doors in the same room ; 
the Cretans were a people who loved the light and yet under- 
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stood how to protect themselves from the sun in well-shaded 
rooms. Homer calls Phtestos ‘‘ the well-built city,” and it 
merits the title. 

On entering a palace it is natural to stop and look at the 
flight of steps. Here this is of especial importance as no 
architect has ever made such a flight of steps out of Crete. 
The steps seen here are the original tvpe ot grand staircase 
trom which were derived all the magnificent flights of steps 
in the monuments of succeeding ages. It is an important 



1 HI. 14. — Hl IXS OK ['UK l'\r,\CK OK I'lI.KMos. 


record ot the originality ot Cretan art, for the li^iptiaiis only, 
and no other people, had the idea ot so convenient and vast 
a flight ot steps for a princely dwelling. The steps are i pi 
metres in width, 70 centimetres in breadth, and scarcely 1 2 
in height, and are made ot large, well-joined slabs of limestone. 

In Tgypt the temples were built in such fashion as to 
defy the lapse ot ages. Some of the sacred edifices of the 
Pharaohs, says Maspero,' could be restored for the cult, to 

' Ma.'pi-rii, “ I.’ArchCi)iijgic Egiptiennc,” pp. S and ly 
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all practical purposes, in a day or two, but the kings’ palaces 
were built of bricks dried in the sun. We are acquainted 
with all particulars of the house of a prince of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, including the plan of the garden, but no palace dis- 
covered on the banks of the Nile is like these of Crete. Here 
we have the intuition of pre-Hellenic genius leaving the primitive 
track ol art. Not even in Rome do we find such grandiose 
style of construction. 

Professor Lanciani, to whom I applied for details for com- 
parison, tells me that the largest private staircase he found was 
in a Roman villa, and measures scarcely 3 metres 65 centi- 
metres. The most celebrated public flights of steps in Rome 
were not more than 5 metres wide. 

Not till the close of the Trecento (in the year 1384) was 
a great flight of steps constructed in Rome, and the record is 
a sad one. The steps of Santa Maria in .Vracadi were built 
of the marbles of the Temple of Ouirinus, which stood on the 
Ouirinal Hill on the present site of the Royal Gardens. It 
was one of the finest edifices built by Augustus, and now nothing 
remains but the colossal flight of above a hundred white steps. 

Hi. 

At the top ot the steps in the Palace of Pluestos there is 
one column in the centre, 6 metres from the uppermost step. 
Here is the vestibule of a hall in which the prince held solemn 
receptions. Three other columns stand in front of this great 
hall.* d'here are visible traces of fire ; the burning w'ood has 
blackened the alabaster which formed the socket of the wall. 

A base of alabaster having been made (as shown on the 
pavement to the left in Fig. 16), holes were made in it to fix 
slabs of wood all round. I’hese were bound together and the 
hollow was filled with a mixture of lime and rubble, even a 
piece ot an amphora can be seen fixed in this plaster. I'he 

' Bcu\ceU t\M) LoluiDHs ]- d gi'y-hU ]dT, uliich w db prt>baM\ placed there 
atiei iliL de^iriicuon iIk pahuc. 
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neck of this amphora with w'ell-tashioned handles would ot 
itself suffice to teach us that before the building of this palace 
the people already possessed an advanced culture. W'e know, 
however, that the Kamares vases were found on a lower level 
and that they are of earlier date than the second building of 
the palace. 

The great reception hall of the prince was always open, tor 
no marks of hinges are visible on the threshold. These marks 
are to be seen at the door leading to the staircase opposite.' 
In the right-hand corner near the door of the staircase in the 
centre of Fig. i6 is a piece of painted plaster. There is a 
plinth in Pompeian red and a band above. The stuccoed walls 
were pale blue in colour. 

On the right a door leads down two steps into a small 
room with benches along the walls, which was probablv used as 
a waiting-room for the Court on reception davs. 'This room 
has the walls lined with alabaster; the floor, too, is covered with 
large slabs and a very large slab formed the threshold. 

IV. 

In the walls near the jambs of the doors the sockets and 
grooves left by the bars and bolts by which the doors were 
secured are visible, and the bronze hinges have left mirks of 
oxydisation on the pavement. 'The doors have left concentric 
lines of scoring, too, on the stone pavement where the wood has 
scraped it at a greater or less distance from the pivot hinn-e. 

'The ground plan shown in Fig i 7, which corresponds with 
the columns of Fig. 16, explains the superposition of the two 
palaces. Beneath the horizontal line of the pavement are the 
magazines of the primitive palace. More than thirty vases 
were found in place in three cells with niches in the walls, 
which served as store-rooms for food. When the palace was 

‘ Dr. Pernier found in u-- place the bron/c hinge of ihc door of the hall 
of- the colllmn^ at the end ot the corridor of tlic inaga/iiie-’ near the central 
court (Fig. 3). 








\ ISI'IUn.l'. A\l) WI'L KI''1'10X ll\l,l,, I'ALACl''. Ol' I >1 1 .1'.S'l'OS. 
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rebuilt after the fire, lime was thrown upon the levelled ruins 
and the objects beneath were left undisturbed. 

Three of these beautifully decorated vases are reproduced 
(Kigs. 1 8, 19, 20) and the others will be given later. The 
designs have been copied bv the painter Stefani in the original 
colours I — brown, yellow, and red in delicate shades. The 
special characteristic of these vases is that they give the impres- 
sion of being quite modern in stvle, and no one would imagine 
that this potterv is above four thousand years old. 



FIO. 17 — I XCWAnoX Hl-Xl-WTH THI-; Vl'.S 11 |;CI.K t)F Tlir. SlX\)XIl I’ALAlI' 

SlxIiuii near the three coin nil'- «)l' Fm i(> "liowiiiu the va-^c'' a^^ i<>nncl in 
iIk niaida/inc's «.if ilic priiniUxc palace 

The retinement of the Cretan princes niav be recognised bv the 
wealth of small details — for example, in the appointments — a vase 
would be placed on an elegantly carvxd slab of alabaster with 
a circular hollow round the foot of the vase, apparently intended 
to receive any oil or wine which might be spilt. 

ITe artistic force of pre-Hellenic genius is shown in this 
splendid decoration of the humblest utensils such as the jars 
for holding alimentary substances in the magazines. I'lie 

' Luigi l^criiicr, “Sciui dcll.i Mi'^oonc it.-ihana a Ph.v^to^,” 
iintun, Aci\hl. L'.mti, 1902-1903, vol. \iv. 
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princes ot Pha;sto5 and Knossos lived in a luxurious fashion 
which we find nowhere else save in the colonies of Ma^na 
Grecia at the time when Svracuse was prospcrt)us. 

Few kinds ot" potterv surpass that ot Kamares in artistic 
value. It is admirable both for its decoration and for the 
delicacy of the fabric. Lightness was the chief characteristic 
of this ware, which resembles egg-shell or Japanese porcelain 
Some examples have the ornamentation in reliet. .A. jug from 

Hagia Triada is in this stvle and appears to be an imitati(jn 

of a vase in repousse work. 

1 his fabric had reached so high a grade of perfectic.n 
that the makers had succeeded in giving to the ware certain 
metallic reflections which these vases still retain. The 
makers must have had before them vases of bronze, of which 
they have produced an accurate imitation. As the models 
had been made before the art of soldering was known, 

the bosses and folds of the metal are reproduced in the 

clay, and the method of attaching the handles is imitated. 

The colours are generally red, orange, and white on a 

black ground. Sometimes the natural ground of brick red 

was kept with a design in white. One tvpe is decorated in 

reliet with applications of clay in the form of bunches of 

grapes, leaves, or ears of corn. The most famous specimens 

of Kamares vases are in the Museum of Candia and are of 

marvellous beauty. Some small b.iskets equal the porcelain 

<if Saxony in delicacy ; they are vases of verv fine black 

pcjrcelain with designs in white of rosettes, marguerites, 

and serpentine lines in black and white festoons. The clips 

1 

are very light with small commas and spirals and other 

simple designs on the yellow slip, or of black clav with the 
ground painted in in white so that the black bucchero stands 
out in the design of rosettes and branches with small leaves 
with touches of \cllow. 
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\J. 

Our admiration tor this palace increases if we compare it 
with the poorer dwellings ot princes described by Homer. 
The account of the return of Odvsseus from the Siege ot 



FlO. iS — KAMAliF.S VASK rol’NI) IN I'llK M VOA/INKS OF IHF 
MUSI' AXCII-Nl I’AI.ACI-; -AT PH.F.SIOS. 

Trov in the Odvssev shows us the house ot a king. In the 
single hall or Alegar on oxen were slaughtered and skinned. 
Ctesippusd one of Penelope’s suitors, in his anger against 
Odvsseus, as they stood with the princes in the roval hall ; 

^ Ovix \\. 291) : ttTTior tninSf Tnmi \f-m( 
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‘‘From the basket took the bovine toot and hurled with 
vigorous hand, but with bending head the hero sate escaped 
it.” Xoack I thinks that the princes slept in this hall. 

Odysseus lav down in the vestibule “on a fresh bull’s hide 
and lambs’ skins,” the floor was ot stamped earth, and Odysseus 
cut down an olive-tree and fixed upon it the famous bed which 
he had made himself, thus transforming a corner of the field into 
a nuptial chamber in the royal dwelling of Ithaca. 

In building the Mvcena’an palaces great use was made i^f 
wood. Large openings of the shape of tree trunks are seen 
in the walls, and carbonised beams are often visible among the 
stones. To the height of about 2 metres from the ground the 
walls were built of well cut blocks of stone, some of which 
are above 2I metres in length and i metre in breadth. Above 
this solid base came the wooden building. Some of the blocks 
are still impregnated with bitumen from the action of the fire, 
for when the upper floors of the palace, which were chiefly 
built of wood, fell in, thev burned slowly beneath the ashes. 
I saw one great carbonised trunk still in place, and was able 
to count the strata of its yearly growth. I think it was the 
trunk of a pine-tree or cvpress. 


VII. 

I ascend the stairs (shown in Fig. 16) to the balcony to 
look at the view and to make a few notes in mv pocket-book. 
Mount Ida rises above the sea like a great dome, and blue rocks 
fringe her snow-clad sides. 

The outline of these mountains differs little from that 
of the Apennines, but the blue colour is more intense in 
Crete. Between the ridges the slopes fade in the distance 
till the blue blends with the grey of the sky. The villages 
look like eagles’ nests perched on the cliffs, each girt round with 
a garland of olives, they too shading into blue. Above, the 
mountain becomes sterile and bare ; below, we see patches of 
^ Ferdinand Noack, “ Homcn-.chc Palavie," I.clp/ig, ipou 
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vellow field among the willows and planes in the shady windings 
of the river Geros Potamos. 

Before the siin sets the shadows in the ravines ot Mount 
Ida deepen into indigo, and the rocks ot the whole chain 
become violet — an optical phenomenon rarely seen m the 
AlpsP The poets of classic Greece alluded to this violet coloLir 




m 


KAMAKI'.S VASl'.S FOIM) IX IHK M\OAZINI-S OF I'HF; MOS I' AXCIF.XT PM.VCF. 

AT I’ll.KsrOS. 


in the mountains round Athens. In Italy onlv the shadows 
become vit)let, but here in Crete the rocks are violet. 

1 look on the neighbouring hills covered with barlev and 
wheat, and reflect that tor centuries before Hellenic civilisation 
this hill presented the same aspect ot cultivated land. W hen 

^ It o perh.ipj the clFcci ut polan^cJ light, but I had not ;i Nivol/ prion 
'\ ith me to lr\ . 
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the Hegemony was lost and the palace destroyed, Pha'stus was 
abandoned. The walls crumbled awav, and in their dust grew 
the lichens and brushwood. When the Greeks again built 
houses and temples all trace of the Mvcena’an constructions 
must have been lost, for the original orientation was changed and 
the foundations were built in the newer stratum ot the fields. 
Yet the Hellenic structures are of so remote a period that when 
thev were built history had not vet begun. 

Near the great halls for official receptions he the magazines 
tor alimentary substances. As there was no money in this 
early age taxes were probably paid in kind, or possibly the 
prince, possessing vast dominions, had to provide tor a large 
number of officials, or even for all the inhabitants ot his citv, 
if we may believe the statement of Aristotle ‘ that in 
Hellenic times the Cretan State ted at the public cost men, 
women, and children. 

Some of these magazines are shown in Fig. 3, others which 
served as store-rooms for provisions are illustrated in Fig. 2 i . 
The huge blocks of stone impress us as part of a gigantic 
structure. I will explain later why the architects built these 
magazines with specially solid walls. 

The magazines of the second palace are located on the right- 
hand side near the grand staircase, the propylaaim, and the 
reception-hall. 

Fhev consist ot twelve chambers with doors opening on 
a corridor, in the middle of which stands the base of a pillar 
made ot great cubes ot stone. Within the cells were huge vases 
of oblong or spherical torm with decoration in colour and 
reliefs made while the clay was still ductile. This fashion 
of working clay with the stecca was the most general form 
of ornamentation. Serpentine bands of soft clay were applied 
to the body and neck ot the jars, and they were then decorated 

‘ PoliHca,” \ 11. 
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with an incised design imitating tring^e, or a pattern was im- 
pressed by a stamp. 

IX. 

d’he palaces of Pha’stos and Knossos are the result of a 
long period of development which had crystallised the experience 
of many centuries into a complete system ot rules, applied 
on the two opposite sides ot the island in the most minute 
details. 

The Linitormitv of the Minoan palaces proves that Minoan 
and Egyptian civilisation developed contemporaneously, and 
this development was parallel but independent. This is shown 
in the dimensions ot the courts, which are here far more 
e.xtensive than in the edifices ot ancient Egypt. No Eigvptian 
architect ever thought of building the house either of a 
king or of a private citizen with blocks 3 metres long, i metre 
high, and 70 centimetres broad, such as we find in these palaces. 

The builders of Crete had their own modules, and to 
prevent the buildings trom appearing too plain and monotonous 
they improved the effect bv the use ot various projections 
and embellishments, and bv arranging that the whole front 
should not be on the same plane. Architecture, the most 
difficult of all the arts, was brought to such perfection that 
two thousand vears later the Creeks and Romans had little 
to add to it. 

Another detail shows the abilit\' ot these architects. As 
thev had to make a large number ot doors they fitted them 
all to the walls so that tliev were not in the way when open, 
but would told exactly into the wooden trame which supported 
the architrave. 

In the great court on the eastern side is the base of a 
portico with basins and benches ; opposite is another portico and a 
great hall with columns. We shall see that at Knossos, too, the 
number of seats is a characteristic feature. 

The origin ot the triglyph ot the Greek temples appears in 
he decoration of the benches. Here, too, there are three grooves 
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with flat spaces between. The lower part ot the benches is 
covered with a design f)f squares and spikes carved with 
absolute accuracv. The basts ot the columns are ot black marble 
veined with vellow, others are ot red marble veined with white, 
and the bright polish of these marbles has been perfectly 
preserved. 

The attention of the visitor to the palaces of Knossos and 
Phaistos is attracted bv the slabs of alabaster with which the 
walls of the rooms are lined. This heautitully veined marble 
being a costlv material for the purpose, the slabs were sawn very 
thin so that thev are often not more than 2 centimetres thick 
bv above a metre in breadth, and the height about that of a man. 
When the masons had squared a block they marked it, and these 
marks are seen on all sides in the rooms and corridors — crosses 

^ X 

no. 22 . .masons' marks ox I'HE HI.OCKS of 'I'Hr 

I'Al.ACF OF I’H.A.SrOS. 


of A'arious form, stars, double axes, small branches, tridents, and 
other combinations of lines. Nearly all the blocks are marked ; 
some of the marks are shown in f ig. 22 .' 

X. 

I shall not describe the palace — it is too \'ast — but will onlv 
take the reader to visit a private apartment, of which 1 ^ive 
the plan. 

The porticoes, which are a characteristic of the courtyards of 
the Renascence, are here ot less majestic type, as the construction 
ot the arch and ot the vault was still unknown ; nevertheless, the 
number ot these fjggias excites our astonishment. Descending 

' Dr. P.rnicr ciunted each tliiru or toriv uiul.- oh tiv 

Ifloek- of die pil.iec of I’h.ioio,. 
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from the upper portico we reach the toot ot the stairs seen in 
Fig. 24. I'he room we enter has benches ot alabaster round the 
walls, and the ceiling was supported by two columns, ot which 
the circular bases still remain. 



I'U;. 23. — A I’KIVM'IC Al’AlO MION r IX Tilt; I'AI-ACK OF I'll-I-.MOS. 


The pavement is in good preservation, also the slabs ot 
alabaster with which the walls are panelled. This room was 
lighted from a small interior court, which was open to the sky. 
A few steps further down another portico is reached, also lighted 
from an interior cimrt. tor which space has been excavated trom 


CORRIOOlO SV'P[RI0i', 
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the hillside, d'he room designated vestibule is 6 metres square, 
and has four doors opening under the portico to the north and 
tour more under the eastern portico. This room commands the 
magnificent vietv of Mount Ida and the vallev. 

Xo finer or more convenient plan tor a house on this site 
could be imagined bv a modern architect. 

The small size of the sacred monuments is a characteristic ot 
Minoan civilisation. There were at this period in Eqvpt grand 
temples like that of Karnac, but in Crete and Mvcena? and in 
Greece up to the time of Homer there were no real temples. 
Religion was a private matter ; this is a fundamental tact in the 
prehellenic religions, and onlv in the Odvssev (in a late inter- 
calation) is a temple of X'cptunc named.' 

Mr. Arthur Evans discovered at Knossos, not far from the 
theatre, a room which he calls a bath-room.- The staircase is 
made of slabs of gypsum, and a parapet supports the steps. The 
basin, metres square, was 2 metres deep. I was surprised that 
a bath or basin should be lined with slabs of gvpsum, which as we 
know dissolve:; in water. 5 'I’he bottom is covered with large 
slabs ot alabaster, and there is no trace of escape for the water, 
although from the nature of the site it would have been easv to 
arrange a discharge pipe. The existence of a similar basin in 
the throne-room assures me that this is not a bath. 

f)n the right of the northern entrance to the central court is 
an antechamber 4 containing a large bath of red marble, and in 
the throne-room, on the lett is a small staircase, also turning at 

^ C)d,, \1. 266 m*' . . . kttXiir l{on'(f//(or 

- In Plan: 1 , Pl.in nl Kno-^o^, nc.ar the right-hand margin, iiiarLcd " North 
Bath.” 

’ The '•lab', an. 2 inctrL". high and 1-15 broad. Marble tsith e r\ .tall 1 iic 
granulations and limestone (ined with otlier snlntanee- to t'onn lime) aic 
produced by the combination ot lime and carbonic aud ; the gvpsiim, non m 
large crystal;, and alaba'.ter arc produced by the' combination of lime with 
-iilphurie acid. The solubility ot marble is one hundrcel time- le-^ than that of 
alaba-ter or g\ p.-um. 

t Marhed .\nte-room on Plate 1 . ot the Plan ; next come-, the throne-mom 
and bc'-ide it the tank. A huri/ontal line drawn trom the north bath nmihl p.o. 
to the right ot the throne-room and tani. 
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right angles and leading to the bottom of this so-called basin. 
To the right on the parapet are three columns, beneath which 
are the benches which surround the room, and opposite stands 
the throne. 

The suggestion of a bath here is more difficult to uphold, for 
the idea of undressing and taking a bath in the throne-room itselt 
seems improbable. In the gardens of contemporaneous Egyptian 
palaces there were tanks tor fish and aquatic birds, but in this 
case the stones at the bottom are not cemented together, nor can 



FIO. ’4. — STAIRLASI- I.ICADIXG I'KOM I'MK I'l'l'ER rLOOR 
TO IHl-: I'KiV.VTE AI’Airr.MKXTS. 

It'iiiiii to tliL- Icli ni.ukL-cl SAI.A on tin.- pl.iii. 


this have served as an implHviitni such as we find in Roman 
houses, tor there is a tank caretuliy built of stone and good 
cenient bv these skilful workers ot Mvcentean times, who have 
alstj left cisterns ot equally perfect construction. 

Two ot these baths are marked on the top left-hand side of 
Plate II., but in none of them — not even in those which are 
near the drinking-water pipes and the sewer — is there any 
sign ot arrangement fur supply or discharge of water. Fhe 
tact that a bath tub of terracotta was found in an 
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adjacent mnni also tends indirectlv to pro'.e that these were 
not baths. 


XI. 

An examination of one ot these baths at Pha;st<)s (big- 25) 
has convinced me that it is a private chapel or sanctuarv. A 
corridor vith two turns le.tds from the vestibule (big- to the 
lett) to a room 5 metres square, whence a small staircase leads 
down into the sanctuarv. The eiimensions are identical with 
those ot the bath at Kmissos ; there is the sante parapet, and 
below is the cube on which rested the column and then two steps 
at right angles ; the walls are entirely lined with slabs of alabaster. 
On the opposite side (b'it>:. 25), where the shadow is deepest, was 
a slab ot alabaster, which closed the parapet on that side also. 
Here, too, it would have been quite ease to arrange tor the 
discharge ot the water bv using a few metres of piping, but 
nothing of the kind vas done. Dr. Pernier, who kindly 
accompanied me, was convinced that I was right. 

The small size of these sanctuaries demonstrates the private 
nature of Minoati religion. I'hev are not baths but oratories 
and domestic sanctuaries, and we see here the original form of 
the cult of the lures and pe>idtes which in later times spread 
to Ki.)me. 

There were columns in the throne-room which allowed what- 
ever was in the so-(.alied tank to be seen, and here we tind an 
enclosure — a choir as it were — made expressly to give a view of 
the sanctuarv ; such an arrangement would be inexplicable in the 
case ot a bath. 

In the pavement ot the adjoining room two great rectangles 
marked with red are still visible, forming a square between the 
slabs. 'The cavity surrounded by the alabaster slabs is tilled with 
reddish cement. The alabaster, from its exposure to the weather 
has lost the ivory polish and transparency, and has now the grey 
shade ot melted silver. The water which has flowed over it has 
dried up the azure and roseate veins which had had the effect of 
arabesques upon a pearl-coloured ground. I grieved to think 
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which the rifulets of rain will carrv tar off to trouble the 
waters or the river. 

In a few rears’ time nothing will remain but a limestone skele- 
ton ; the alabaster stairs will be destroyed, the decoration ot the 
pavements and the incrustation ot the walls will have vanished. 

In perplexity we watch the ruin of the ruins. I’he clouds 
and the sun will devour the s.icred relics oi that civilisation 
which was the mother ot our own. I'he vision ot these remains 
brought back to the light has been like a tlo\^■er which has 
bloomed unexpectedly to show us the beaut\' and perrumc of 
pre-Hellenic art — it will disappear s.tdlv, inevitably, but its 
tragrance, its rruittui germs will last bevond the limits of 
time. 
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A MVCEN’.iAN' VILLA 


I. 

T his bronze statuette of a ladv ol the 
found in the villa of Hagia Triada 
by the Italian Archa'ological Mission. 

The fashionable appearance, the fiounced 
pettico.tts and tight bodice, give no 
indication that the ladv is about four 
thousaiid vears old, and the charming 
profile and carriage resemble those of 
a lady of the present dav. This bronze 
figure in itself suffices to show how 
different the pre-Hellenic antiquities are 
from what we should lia\'e imagined. 

The villa is entered by' the grand 
flight of steps. The stones of which 
the walls are built are well squared 
and joined with mortar, and the steps 
are as broad and conwnient as those 
of a princelv villa of the sixteenth 
centurv. It is 2 kilometres distant 
from the palace of Phirstos, and takes ' 
tne name of Haqia Priada,’ from a 
\Tnetian hamlet close b\ . 

' H.igia I'ri.Kl.i = Hi)h 1 riniiv. F. It.ilblicrr, R, 

11 ) 0 ^, \|) 1 . \i\'. pp. 


Mvccna?an age was 
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Higher up to the right are the ruins nt the \’cnetMn Church 
of S. (leorge, which was built ut stones trom the Mveena'an \illa. 
The rampart which supported the raised ground in frimt ot thi? 
church had given wav, exposing a stratum ot archa.'ol(jg;cal detritus 
which extends to a depth of about 2 metres. 

I he remains ot Mvcena;an potsherds and trattments ot ala- 
baster found here led to the discoverv of the villa bv Prote-sor 
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Halbherr. Round it was a small village with se\eral better class 
houses built ot large blocks of stone, with a portico and vast 
man;azines ' 
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II. 

Only one single manuscript was found in the palace ot 
Pha;stos, but in the villa a hundred and fittv have been dis- 
covered. I call them manuscripts, but this designation may seem 
incorrect, tor they are small tablets of clay on which characters 
and numbers have been incised with a pointed instrument while 
the clay tvas still soft. This was 
afterwards hardened by fire, and 
small tablets formed similar to 
those shown in Fig. and b. 

When we speak of manu- 
script we are so much accustomed 
to think ot paper or parchment 
that the wax tablets on which 
the Romans wrote with a stylus 
and these ot clay hardly seem 
to us to be manuscript, but the 
characters of which I am speak- 
ing belong to the archaic type 
of writing which was in use 
before that in common use in 
the later palace ot Knossos. 

Untortunatelv up to this time 
the writing has not been de- 
ciphered, and nothing is under- 
stood except the numerals, w hich ' 'o. ->''<< — ixscima-i) ri-KRXciurA 
, , , , . , IAI11.1-. r lorxn ix iiii-; mi.la 

appear to be used on the uecimal luixnx 

system. 

The units are marked by vertical lines, the tens b\' horizontal 
lines, a hundred by a cross within a circle. As the t iblets of 
log. i' are difficult to make out, one being broken into 

several pieces, I giv'e a sketch ot two other tablets (bi”". 29..'’, b), 
in which the writina: is clearly shown. 

Fhe two first signs on the tablet 29.-' show the open hand and 
a bird flying. The last signs on the same line resenilfle those 
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marked on the back of the faience plaques for inlaying on furni- 
ture which were found in 1906 at Phx’stos, proving that the 
workmen could write. Other signs are identical with those 
incised on the blocks in the walls. The prevalence of numerals 
on these tablets suggests that thev were accounts. In some of 
the lines the heads of animals are indicated bv a circle with c\es 
and horns ; other tablets have the design of saffron flowers (used 
for dyeing stuffs veilow), of arrows, and of chariots. 

The tablets discovered in this villa and those found at Knossos 
by Dr. Evans form a small librarv, for there are more than two 
thousand, and the time when the primitive historv of Greece shall 
be read from them is eagerlv expected. The most ancient tablets 



FIi, 2S/1 — l\seKlia-l> I l■KI^^\Clll lA 'lAni.l-l loixu 
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contain pictographic characters, and this pictographic script has 
gradually developed into the linear and geometrical characters 
which served later as the foundation of the Phmnician alphabet. 

'I'he terracotta tablets were not the onlv material used for 
writing. 'I'here are characters in black on some of the utensils 
written with a brush dipped in sepia ; possibly palm-leaves also 
were used for the purpose, but terracotta tablets were preferred 
for writing anything like receipts or contracts which were to be 
preserved unaltered. Dr. Evans gave the name of schoolroom 
to a chamber which contained receptacles \n which the clav was 
kept soft. 

I he wax tablets of the Greeks and Romans were lighter, but 
were more easily spoilt than those of terracotta. Some of the 
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tablets have kept the imprint of fingers, and it is possible to 
study the design of concentric whorls left by those finger-tips. 
One small impression must have been left by the finger of a 
woman. The thing interested me in connection with female 
educati(.)n, but I thought it might have been the cook who took 
the damp tablet from her master, and put it on the fire to 
harden. 

It was from the Minoan script transformed bv the Phoenicians 
that the modern alphabet was derived. Diodorus Siculus i says ; 



“ Some pretend that the Syrians were the inventors of letters, and 
that the Phoenicians learnt from the Syrians and brought the art 
of writing to Greece, whence the name of Phmnician alphabet. 
But the Cretans say that the first discoverv came not from 
Phcenicia, but from Crete, and that the Phoenicians only changed 
the tc pe of the letters, and made the knowledge of them more 
general amotig the peoples.” 

I'he first writings of the Phoenicians appeared about looo or 
I lOo B.C., while the Mycenaean linear script was already in use 

' N . 74. 
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in 1900 B.c.‘ In Homer there is onlv one contused mention ot 
writing, though it was common among the Mvcenaian people, 
and scratched inscriptions were tound on the walls ot the palaces. 
When the wife ot Praitus wished to have Bellerophon put to 
death- “ she sent him to Lvcia as bearer of closed writing; to her 
father-in-law the king that he should make him perish." 

HI. 

Seals were in constant use, and a method similar to that now 
used tor sealing parcels and railwavvans was commonlv emploved 




no. 30U. no, ’u/). 

SE.M.S. 

for closing writings. The fastening was covered over with a 
lump of plain clay, within which was the twine of vegetable fibre 
or papyrus, and an imprint, or generally two, were made upon the 
clay. This method ot sealing was so common that in one single 
pit 450 seal impressions were found made by a ring. 3 

The seals were ot gold, cornelian, or rock crystal, but the 

' Ev.uo, turther J^ocovenc-.,” iSi^S. 

- Iluid vi. ins. Writing 1- n,,t mentniiicd in the Odv-.jL\, ihoiigh tliat 

poem o tlic more reeent . -t/i-f it fiu -untr 1" i', yt niifiu-u ,\ry„i'i 

yiJ((S('<i f I' 77ll‘(ILl TTErUTit) Hl'fHK TTdWn, 

H.dbherr, Mominienti,'’ mii. p 159, 1903. I,. S.itigiumi, “ et.'i 

mic lie,; -eop^rti ad H igia 'I’rnul.i,'’ .1/ e v 'v, e A', 
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most ancient were made also in wood, steatite, or i\-ory. In the 
frescoes men are seen wearing a bracelet on the wrist with one 
of these intaglios, and even at the present day the Pashas and all 
orientals sign by a seal or with a stamp. 

I give here some of the devices of seals found at Hagia Triada 
to show the beauty of the intaglios and the yiyacious and elegant 
attitudes of the figures, choosing those designs which show us 
family life, games, and feminine attire, to which I shall devote a 
further study in following chapters. In the first (Fig. 30^2) a 
man with a bow is standing by a lion. As lions no longer 
existed in Crete at this time, the design is possibly a record of 
a journey into Africa whence ivory was imported. The second 



FIG. 3Ur. FIG. 31/). 

(Fig. li), taken from the intaglio in a large, much worn bezel, 
represents a fight between three nude men armed with spears, 
with a column in the centre. One of the men is wounded and 
about to fall. On the right is another man lying on the ground, 
seen indistinctly. In Fig. tiu the first figure is a woman, the 
seciand a warrior with cuirass and shield. The seal (Z^) represents 
a mother with two children, a sacred tree, and the columns of a 
smill temple. 

The cast (Fig. represents three women playing a game. 

Fwo are dressed in pufied-out petticoats like the woman in 
Fig. The woman playing at ball in the middle wears a 

pair of trousers with horizontal puffings. I quote Professor 
Halbherr’s elescription of the seals (big. gCi/ and lA, : “ W oman 
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with the bosom apparently nude, the waist tiG;htlv belted in, and 
wearing trousers with parallel puffings. On her head she wears a 
small conical hat surrounded by a turban. She is represented in 
the act of dancing and playing with two balls between two girls 
or women with puffed-out dresses holdincj wands in their hands.” 
Fig. 32/- shows a real fashion plate ot the Mycena:an age. Two 
very fashionable ladies advance with measured movements, pi'ssibly 
towards a temple. The chest held well forward, with the 
breasts drooping, the bell-shaped skirt with trimmings of flounce 
or fringe, the curves ot the figure, the tight waistband give the 
costume and attitude of these figures that characteristic appearance 



FIG. 3 a</. FIG. 32/) 
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produced by the refoulenr corset of the latest Paris fashion. 
Here, however, the bust appears to be nude, as in the women of 
the preceding seal and most of the others, or if this is not the 
case, we must suppose that this ajapearance of nudity is given by 
a \'erv fine and closeK fitting ch\ton, like the i,>iio}i skin of 
Od\'Sseus.” 

The most celebrated works of Mycenaian art were found in 
this villa. They are vases of steatite with figures in relief, which 
were covered with gold leaf. The design of one cup discovered 
by Professor Halbherr represents an officer giving an order to a 
soldier. The realism of both the figures makes them admirable. 
The severe and martial attitude of the officer, who holds a lance, 
the rigid position at attention with the feet together, and a certain 
air of tension in the private with his sword, are expressed vith 
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surprisino; truth. Militarism has evidently the same attitudes 
and expres>i<)ns in every age. 

M'hoever sacked the palace removed trom the cup the gold 
coating which ga\'e it the appearance ot solid gold. This cup, 
with the marvellous finish of the work, is one ot the most 
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e.xquisite pieces ot sculpture which have come down to us from 
the Mvcena’an age. 

IV. 

I'he hill upon which the villa stands is about 50 metres 
high, and the sea vv'as once at the toot ot the slope, but during 
the fifty centuries and more which have elapsed since then, the 
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shallow bav has silted up and the plain \shich now lies before the 
villa has been tornied. The Old River, or (jeros Potamos as the 
Greeks called it, flows through the gortje which forms the 
entrance of the vallev of Messara, and at one time fell intD the 
sea near the villa ; now, however, the mouth of the river is 
t or 6 kilometres distant. 



1 1(1. 3,4 — \ \SK i)iseo\ I) A I ii\o(\ tri\I)\ iw 
I'ROI- I. UAIiailRR 

I explored the plain as tar as the sea and found that it 
consists of pebbles and detritus carried down from the mountains 
by the water. Besides the river (icros Potamos another torrent, 
the Majeros, flows from Mount Ida. The Islands of Letoe lie 
opposite not far from the shore, and in old times there must 
have been another island where, on a small eminence rising from 
the plain, the embarcation office now stands. This theorv of 
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mine will be proved when tresh excavations along the old road to 
the villa bring to light the ancient constructions which probably 
exist beneath the vallev which was once a Mycena;an port. The 
original bav has been partlv filled up bv the detritus brought 
down from the slopes of the highest mountain in Crete, where 
Ida rises to 2500 metres. 

Greece and the Greek Islands are among the most sterile 
countries in Europe. The steeper the mountain sides are, the 
more picturesque and varied, the more rapid Iv is the ground 
corroded bv the water and the vegetation scantier iir proportion. 
The torrential rains, thus unimpeded bv obstacles, wear awav the 
soil and rock of the bare mountain side. The waters of the 
torrents are more turbid and fill up the vallev ot the river delta 
all the more quicklv with the earth and stones which thev 
roll down. 

Along the course of the Geros Potamos grow planes and 
large bushes of golden broom, which spread like a garland 
down the bank on to the gravelly soil. Other bushes in the 
distance resemble the rhododendrons on the Alps ; thev are 
oleanders with fine leaves and are covered with rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Pha'stos was the maritime rival of Knossos, but now the 
surrounding plain as far as Dibaki is infected with malaria. It 
cannot have been so formerh', as the villa was on the sea ; it 
would not otherwise have been built upon so low a site. 

In the village of Voris, not tar from Hagia Triada, I saw a 
sick man Iving in the sun shaking with the rigors ot the tever. 
I dismounted to examine him. His skin was ot the same earthv 
colour as patients whose blood is affected bv malaria. The heat 
was stifling, but it was with great difflculty that I was able to 
persuade him to let himself be carried to the shelter of a carob 
tree to save him trom sunstroke. 
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V. 

It would be more correct to term Hafria Triada a commercial 
emporium or the port ot the City ot Phtestos, rather thau a villa. 
Certain marble pedestals which are toreign both in design and 
material, aCo some pertect vases, and fragments ot vases of 
alabaster from Egypt, form a record of the trade of Crete with 
Egypt. Elere, too, there are traces of lire on all sides, and we 
pass from a room with a pavement of dazzling whiteness to 
another where the stones have been burnt black. Along the 
alabaster stawcase the bases ot the columns still remain placed on 
great square blocks with beautiful veinings, and the shining 
white steps give the severe impression of a mausoleum which has 
been opened after an interval of tour thousand vears. W’hat a 
contrast to the busy life of long ago 1 The masters of these 
palaces were such active folk that we should search in vain for 
their like in other lands. 

After the fire the villa was deserted for a time. We know 
this, for Professor Elalbherr found a stock of large pieces of pure 
copper weighing about qo kilogrammes each.' The tact of 
nineteen such large pieces of copper having been forgotten proves 
that when the villa was being rebuilt there was no one left who 
could remember where to seek for the stores of metal amonn the 
ruins. 

The new edifice was built with stronger walls — in some parts 
they are a metre and a half thick — and the apartments were 
differently planned. Limestone was used instead of gypsum, of 
which the original palace w'as chiefly constructed. The sewers 
seem to be larger than in the other palaces of Crete, and one 
day, after a heavy downpour of rain, 1 was interested to find that 
all the drains acted perfectly, and 1 saw' the water flow from 
sewers through which a man could walk upright. I doubt if 
there is any other instance of a drainage system acting after f)ur 
thousand years. 

' I i\]ll publi^i the chemical analysis ot tho Copper in a stuilt ot the 
hrun/c'i ot Crete. 
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VJ. 

Large windows are a characteristic of Mvcensan architec- 
ture.! One is shown in Fig. 35 above the alabaster seat. The 
building being against a hill, the architect supplied light by 
means ot a court ot the same type as that which we saw in the 
private apartment at Pha?stos. The window trames were ot 
wood. 1 here are no windows so large in Egypt or in anv 



riCi. 35. -wixnow axd wri'ii ai.miasii- k iu.olks xhar i hf 
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Oriental countrv, and this fact should be noted in studvins; the 
originality of Mycenaxan architecture. Three steps on the right 
mark the beginning of the staircase, which was on the upper 
floor. The great blocks of alabaster served as bases for the 
wooden pillars. 

Three stone lamps were tound in a room with benches aa;ainst 
the walls. Two lamps were near the door and one near the 
■ 1 niLa-.urLj three window-, wiiieh were i '”0 m. to I 'So m. in width. 

6 
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bench. Probahh all the inh.ibitantb fled at the time ut the 
catastrophe, leavino; everything where it was, and the position ot 
the lamps suoirests a supper or the usual occupations ot the 
night. 

1 he room is handsomelv decorated and the walls are faced 
with large slabs <tr alabaster ; between the slabs were connecting 
bands or borders ot wood. I'he stone benches placed round the 
room are richlv carved out ot large blocks of alabaster with 
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beautiful vcinings. The sockets and all the ioinings are well 
finished. On the pavement we still see the concentric rectangles 
filled with stucco once coloured red, as at Pha-stos. The ruins 
might be those of a temple rather than a house ! The surface of 
the stone has now become tarnished, porous and opaque, but 
when the alabaster had all its lustre and the woodwan-k its polish, 
and the strange arabesques ot rosy, yellow and blue vcinings gave 
the effect of a relief, this room must have been unsurpassed in the 
beauty ot its decoratimi by the most splendid that can be found 
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in the palace of a prince. The Romans never understood 
comfort in a house. A visit to the houses ot Germanicus and 
Livia on the Palatine suffice to show that in spite of the profusion 
of frescoes they were scantily supplied with light and air. The 
adjoining room is a bedroom, tor there is a slab of alabaster 
2 metres in length and i in breadth raised 6 centimetres above 
the floor, which is also of alabaster. One corner of this room is 
seen in Fig. 36, behind the lamp to the left, which perhaps still 
stands where it was when the fire broke out. The walls ot the 
sleeping-room are magnificently panelled with alabaster, and to 
give variety to the colouring a red marble or green serpentine 
have been used for the bases of the columns. 


VII. 

“ \’oRis, It, igo6. 

“It has been raining all the afternoon, and 1 took retuge in 
the little church of S. George. An inscription over the door 
savs that the chapel was built and decorated by two nuns 
in 1302. 

“ The interior of the old church is covered with trescoes, and 
the smoke of the lamps and candles has spread a dark veil over 
the walls, through which gleam the gilded aureoles of the 
Byzantine figures. Except in the paintings on the ceiling, all 
the saints are minus their eves. In the apse the Madonna, 
wrapped in a large blue mantle edged with gold, and the Child 
are both eyeless. The majestic figure of the Saviour, too, with 
His shining aureole and the Cross, and S. George and S. Basil, 
have all received the same insult Irom the \'andals who have 
removed their eves. On the iconostase S. Christopher and the 
Evangelists have all been blinded. On the smoky tones of 
the ancient Irescoes, on the dull brown ot the shadows of the 
church, these white spots where the plaster is exposed and the 
marks where the eyes have been scratched out on the vellow of 
the sacred icons, give the effect ot a place ot torture. I imagined 
that it was an insult offered under the dominion of the Turks, 
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but mv CTuide knew that eveti at the presetit d.iv Christians thus 
iniure the images in the churches and that in manv others the 
saints are eyeless. \\ hen a girl is in lo\’e and her affection is not 
returned, she goes to a witch and beas for her assistance. At 
midnight the oki woman accompanies the lairl to the door of the 
church. Here she disrobes and enters the church nude, carrying 
a sacred candle ; after prayintr she scrapes the wall with a knite 
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where the eyes of a saint are, collects the plaster in a piece of 
paper, ties it up in a rag, and presently throws it through the 
window into the house of the loved one.” 


In Mycenasan times the women ot Crete wore necklaces of 
lozenge-shaped beads of gold alternating with drops or crouching 
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lions ; the clasps were calves’ heads made with exquisite artistic 
skillh On the wrist and below the shoulder bracelets were worn, 
formed of gold bands wound round in a spiral. The title of 
Belvedere was given by the discoverers to a part of the villa 
where there is a terrace facing the sea (Fig. 38). Little is left 
ot the building but the pavement and some walls, on which are 
the frescoes, of which I give a specimen in P'ig. 39. 

I do not know to what genus of plants the flowers and 



FIG. 31).-— FKEsCo IX THE VILLA OF HAGIA IRIXDA. 

lea\'es here drawn belong, but think thev must he imaginary. 
The flowers at the end of the spray of leaves are not those 

' Ornament' of ihi;- kind were found in .i tomb at Hagia Tri.ida bv 
Prote^^or Halbherr, who toiind abo an Kgyptian ^eal be.inng the name or 
Oiieeii byi, wdio lived in 14.30 B.e. She was not of roval blood, and 
-Amenhotep 111., who h.iel married her tor lore, had her name engrated as 
otten as possible on sc.irab'-. ot which there are many in museums, and one \sas 
found at Mvcen.e (v. Berard, “ Le' Phenicieiis et rOdt-^eC,'’ Paris, 1903, 
\ol. 11. p. 396). By thi-. we ran elate the tomb. 
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of the ivv, and I have never seen the long lea\es of the plant 
on the right with such flowers. The rt)oni with the three lamps 
is to the right at the back or Fig. gS, and on the flrst flour 
is the pavement of a great hail suroiunded bv a portico ; the 
base ot the walls is seen to the left, also the openintrs of the 
doors, ot which there were si.K on the lett side and four in 
the wall near the room ot the lamps. 

Imagine a scene like that in the paintintt at Resina which was 
covered bv the lava of X'esuvius. I'wo girls crouch on the 

ground plaving with astragali beneath 
the portico ot the belvedere. Thcv 
wear fine red and white embroidered 
garments with a broad Greek kev pattern 
at the edge of the skirts. Feet and 
arms are bare, e.xccpt for the bracelets i)n 
wrist and upper arm ; they have thrown 
up the astragali and are catching them 
on the back of the hand and fingers. 
'Fhe lilies in the vases around give an 
air ot virginal puritv to this picture. 

I'he sea shines like a sheet of silver, 
atul on the beach stands a row of blue 

i-iG. 40.— ooi.D I'F.xntNT and red prcjws. I'he mountains above 
Forxi) IX Tin; \Ti.r,\, 

OF H u;i \ Tin \i> \. 

, The setting sun dves the clouds purple 

Pr.iw n liVL- tiinc' larger th. Ill . , ° / 

tiR .a-i-in.ii with his last ravs. One ot the girls 

wears a heart-shaped pendant no larger 

than a pea on her gold necklace. Fig. 40 shows this fi\'e 

times larger than the original. The goldsmith has covered 

It with designs ot animals in reliet, a scorpion, a spider, and a 

serpent, from this pendant we learn that at that time the 

heart was already looked on as the emblem ot the passions. 

JTe who figured these svnibols round the heart, suggesting to 

the goldsmith a language which is to us mvsterious, he who 

entolded the centre ot lite with these si'.rns and o'ave the 
. ^ ^ 
souvenir to a woman, expressed a thought and aflection vhich 


tar as the peak of Ida are steelv blue. 
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atrer the lapse ot centuries rouse us to listen to the eternal 
language of love. 

IX. 

At the villa ut Hagia Friada it is possible to obtain some 
knowleJfre ot the commerce of the Mvcena;an age through the 
trade in bronzes and pottery carried on by the princes in their 
seafaring expeditions. 

When Telemachus arrives at Pylos with his comrades, Nestor 
and his sons come to meet him, 
invite him to a state dinner, and 
after dinner, when with food and 
wine they have “ warmed and 
cheered the heart,” they ask him’; 

“ Strangers, who are ye Come 
ye to trade or journey ye as 
corsairs r ” 

At that time the occupation of 
corsair was a kind of sport much 
in vogue at the courts ot princes. 

Odysseus in the assembly of the 
Pheakians relates how after he had 
sailed from I'rov the wind took 
him to the Cico>ies, where he 
sacked a town, slew the men, and 
carried off the women and a great 
quantity of goods, which were divided among the crew, so 
that no one had reason to be dissatisfied. Such was the life of 
these princes, but the Cretans were certainly less given to 
robbery. The extension of their dominion on the sea held 
them within bounds. Fhucydides and Herodotus agree that the 
suppression ot piracy and the supremacy ot the Cretans in the 
Mediterranean were the work of Minos, and trom that time 
dates the proverb, " Cretoisis inure i^norat. ' 

In the porcelain factory a great stone was touiid. Ltpon this 

^ (Xi., lii, 72 : // ri kdra -otjiiv >1 a VuAt/tri'X, o'm rf- < . 
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stone, which was slit^htlv inclined, the cla\' was perhaps mixed 
and the potter’s wheel sto'ad. In the corners are the receptacles 
for water or colours. The fact that this room, too, was lined 
with slabs ot stone gives the impression that some work which 
might soil the walls was carried on there. Close bv was a room 
full ot \'ases, which had all been broken when the ceiling tell in. 
The sherds tormed a layer more than a metre in depth. 

All round this room there were wooden shelves as in a shop, 
and the rows ot holes into which the wood ot the brackets had 
fitted are visible. The potterv of Hagia Triaeia is painted in 
designs ot spirals or ot branches drawn obliquely across the biidv 
ot the amphoras ; other vases have polvchrome decoration ot 
knobs and twists in relief The objects of bronze found in this 
villa are more numerous than all the bronzes found up to this 
time in the rest of the island. 


X. 

[.Ifter [he Li’se Visit [rj Hagia Triada.) 

;o, 1906. 

“ I have been lying in the shade reading a book of the 
Odyssey, and I thought of the pierced beds of Homer, the purple 
coverlets, the tur cloaks, and the carpets which had once covered 
the alabaster couch on which I lay. Then I w'alked through the 
rooms, looking for pieces of painted plaster. The motives most 
frequently used in the decoration of the walls are lines in red 
combined with lozenges, which are carried round the squares and 
interlaced in the centres of the walls. Leaves or branches, too, 
are boldly drawn with the brush in grey or red on the yellowish 
background. I noticed a small blue flower with the centre of the 
corolla indicated by a circle in red with a white dot in the middle, 
and round it an olive leaf. I he blue-veined alabaster has a milk\' 
opalescence. Above the cutting the flowers of the wild salvia and 
tufts of wild mint recalled the gardens of long ago and the 
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slender white hand ot the woman gathering a crocus flower on a 
tragment ot fresco. 

“ The olive trees shade the slope of the hill below as far as the 
Geros Potamos, where the oleanders grow in the gravelly river 
bed. Plane trees and willows murmur in the sea breeze ; onlv 
thou, O ancient River, only thou art ever voting, and dost flow 
on through the plain with inexhaustible flood. 

“ I'he first time I passed the ford the waters were disturbed, 
and I heard the rattle of the pebbles carried on bv the stream 
while the clouds rested sadlv on Mount Ida, and their undulating 
masses floated down into the valleys. Calm and clear didst thou 
return to thy bed, but to-day the sound rises again. For the last 
time I have forded thy flowery and perfumed stream, leaving my 
horse to And his way by instinct, stepping safelv on the 
grassy bank. 

“ I have seen other and greater rivers, swifter streams. I have 
gazed on the broad S. Lawrence, where the eve cannot reach the 
further shore, but thy crystal flood, thy windings move me more 
strongly than all, and I yield to thv charm. I know no river 
more full of poetic memories, for thou hast seen the first rise of 
our civilisation, and from that time hast ever flowed swiftly, 
laying bare the roots of the plane trees, blending thv waters with 
the bitter juice of the oleanders, reflecting the silver leaves of the 
willows, and hast ever murmured thy song among shining stories 
of mica schist or the pink-tinted limestone pebbles. 'Phou hast 
wandered restlessly through the plain extending the land, while 
the blades of grass bent down in thy course, and generations of 
men have vanished like the leaves which thou bearest to 
the sea.” 



CHAPTER IV 

THE RUIN’S OF GORTYNA 

I. 

G ORTYXA Y’as a Cireek citv upon which the Romans built 
another citv. Both have disappeared ; olives have grown 
above the ruins, fields stretch out between the fragments, and the 
bases of the grand walls of baths and basilicas, itow levelled to the 
ground, form the boundary of little farms. I knew the name of 
Gortyna, tor the walls of one room of the Accademia dei Lincei 
are adorned with a copv of the famous laws of this city, and as 
soon as I arrived I wanted to sec the greatest inscription in the 
world. I was accompanied by Dr. Pernier and bv the celebrated 
guide, Manoli Iliaki, who helped Professor I lalbherr to find the 
inscription. Onlvone stone of this was known ; it had been built 
into the mill house, and was removed to the Louvre bv the Abbe 
Thbn on, of the brench School at Athens. When Professor 
Halbherr beo;an the search at lErnii Deka, as the modern village 
near Gortyna is called, it occurred to Manoli to draw off the 
water fr(mi the mill, efi which he is part pr<)priet(rr, and after a 
search along the bed of the stream he saw the circular wall upon 
which the famous inscription is carved ' (h'iu;. 42)- 

The surroundings among which this page of ancient legislation 
lies deserted, the scninding waters of the river Lethceus, the 
rushes which grow at the base of the inscriptiem — all form so 

' Prutc^'iir-. H.ilWiLiT ,uk1 Fahri(_iu^ -UiJicJ it m iS,S_(.,uk1 Prntc^s|,r Cnni- 
paretn ilkoiraiLd it in “ Lc Lcggi di (jortina,” M-.k;/";, R. . 7 , 

ac'! 19OU till. ill. 
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poetic a landscape, that I cannot retrain from giving here the 
notes which I made on the spot. 

\- Junc , 1906. 

On the right, near the theatre, are the ruins of a large 
Byzantine church dedicated to S. Titus ; in front ot this church 
are the remains of the ancient piazza, the agora of the Greeks, 
which has been excavated a short time since (Fig. 43). The 
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branches of the century-old olive trees, with their gnarled trunks, 
bear a pale mantle of melancholy leaves. Behind the olites the 
dark, funereal green of the cypresses forms a strong contrast, and 
these slender trees rise up against the sky like minarets beside the 
cupolas of a mosque. 

“ To the right of the river Lethmus the remains of the Roman 
theatre, lying in the hollow of a little valley, show as a reddish 
patch among the golden heads of corn which rise from the 
orchestra. The breeze from the mountain ruffles the dense 
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CTrccn foliage of the hg trees and diffuses the acrid smell ot’ the 
juice like incense. 

This theatre did not suffice for the Romans, and they built 
another on the left bank of the torrent, using the material of the 
ancient Greek edifices. The blocks bearing the inscription were 
used for the Ambulacrum beneath the stepped seats of the theatre. 
Before moving them the Romans marked the blocks, so as to keep 
each in its proper position in order to preserve the inscription. 

“ 1 am writing these notes near the mill, sitting upon a column 
of grev granite which certainlv came from Egvpt. Further on 
there are other shining columns ; the wild rose in full flower 
and some castor oil plants with their palmate leaves mark the 
concentric rows of seats. 

“The old mill wheel makes a strange sound, sometimes like a 
burst of laughter : I think of the choruses, the Dionysiac songs 
which once awoke the echoes of the valley, and I imagine the 
splendour of the processions which passed into the cavea.” 

II. 

I quote a fragment of the great inscription : ' “ The daughter 
heiress shall marrv the eldest living brother of her father. If 
there are more heiresses and (more) brothers each shall marrv the 
next in age, and if there be no brothers of the father but onlv 
sons of brothers, she shall marry the eldest (son of the eldest 
brother). 

“ And if the one who has the right to marry her be under age 
or she should be under age, the heiress shall have the house if 
there be one, and he who has the right to marry her shall have 
the half of all produce. 


“ And if there shfiuld be none having the right to marr\- her, 
as it is written, let her keep all her propertv and marry whom 
she will of her own tribe. But if none of the tribe will marry 

‘ CumparLUi, '.p > p. mo. 
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her, the relations of the heiress shall go among the tribe saving, 

‘ Will no one marrv her r ’ and it some one will marrv her, let 
it be done within thirtv davs from when we have said (thus) : if 
not let her marrv whom she can.” 

This somewhat cruel law represents the primitive state of 
civilisation when families had drawn together and formed the 
town, but were not vet fused together. 

The tribe or clan is unwilling to lose control of the land and 
binds the woman like a slave to the glebe. In the patriarchal 
family solidaritv is a torce which proceeds trom instinct. Manv 
centuries passed before this animal lorm of the clan came to an 
end and the common right of citizens suppressed the groups and 
brought about the independence ol the individual, d’his brutal 
law written on the wall of a temple is the expression of a 
sentiment which still influences the mass of the peasants — the love 
of the land. The fear of seeing the holding diminished, the 
tradition that what the ancestor had accumulated must not be 
dissipated by the descendant, is the devil’s own idea and is the 
torment of the rustic. 

The opinion that hereditarv diseases should be a reason against 
marriage between relatives is a recent one. Luther considered 
that consanguineous marriages should be forbidden, for if there 
were no religious obstacle a man would choose a wife without love 
from among his relatives in order to keep the familv property 
intact. 

At Athens many years later women still could not inherit 
with the men, and the husband had to possess the means of 
keeping his tamily. Here in Crete woman do inherit, but when 
the tather is dead the daughter must sacriflce herself and marrv a 
relative. In Rome onlv were the rights and independence of 
woman proclaimed unconditionallv. The basis of the moralitv 
which to-day holds the nations ot the world and the constitution 
of the tamily is the great progress which humanitv has accomplished 
under the impulse ot Latin jurisprudence. 
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III. 

Other inscriptions of the same kind have been destroyed and 
the stones used in building at various periods. Crete contains 
almost more archaic inscriptions than the whole ot Greece. The 
temples were covered with inscriptions ot codes and decrees — • 
laws on certain points of public, sacred, or private rights which 
were promulgated bv carving them upon these buildings. The 
most archaic texts are those on the walls of the Sanctuarv of 
Apollo in the centre of Gortyna. Thev are written in the most 
primitive form known of the Greek alphabet. 

We know no more ancient written laws in Mediterranean 
civilisation than these in Crete. Oral tradition ended when the 
duties and rights of man were inscribed on these stones. There 
was as yet no coined money ; > the lebes or caldron served as the 
standard of value, and with the lebes, the tripod on which it 
stood. When Achilles arranged the games for the funeral of 
Patroklos he offered “ to the winner a great tripod for the fire.” - 

The great Inscription of Gortyna is of the sixth century b.c., 
the lesser inscriptions are of the seventh. In them the lebes and 
the tripod figure in definite numbers in the fines and indemnities. 
The last stage of the ancient system of purchase by barter still 
prevailed, and values were determined by means of certain animals, 
of which the numbers were recognised in business dealings. Coined 
money, which was invented later, was rapidly improved till it 
attained to the perfection of the Sicilian coinage, which has never 
been surpassed. 


IV. 

History says that Gortyna had a circumference of 50 stadia 
and it certainly gives the impression of having been a great citv 
when we find the first columns half-wav down the mountain, and 
the extensive prospect embraces the ruins of basilicas and baths in 
the midst of fields and olive plantations. There is an air of 

' The first money uas coined in Greece about 600 b.c. 

II., x.xiii. 702 ; rij) i iujrruyri /_(iyu) 
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solitude and abandonment over all, for the difficulty of the road, 
which descends by almost inaccessible precipices, is a barrier to all 
but a few archaeologists. 

On a piece of ground near the basilica, commonly known by 
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the name of pr.etorium. Professor Halbherr discovered the Temple 
of the Pythian Apollo i (see Frontispiece). A pestilence having 

' Described by Protestors H.ilbhcrr and Coinpareui ( Anthh, 
R. Audit, liti L'uuei, \ol. I,). 
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broken out in Beotni, the daughters of ( )rion, the celebrated giant, 
spoken ot bv Homer in the ktdvssev, sent messengers to consult 
the oracle ot Apcillo Gortvino in this temple. In the apse is the 
statue cit the god, which has been raised from the griwimi b\' me 
Italian Mission 'IFig. 44). On t.^ae right th.e \ellow marguerites 
torm a goluen aureole, while the ripe ears (ct corn are seen in the 
tielcis opposite. We know* mat the temule sto, -d In the centre ot’ 
the city, hut now the cows are grazing among olu'es and cvprcsses 
W'hich breathe the quiet poetrv ot tile iickis. 

Apollo IS the god who represents the new right ot nations in 
contragistinction to the savage lite of a primitive age. It was 
Apr.illo who led the (irecks to civilisation. 1 he priests ot Delphi 
were brought from Crete, aiiel IT. 'iiier's Hvmn to Apollo ma\ 
have been written tor this temple. The old building has dis- 
appeared, and it was rebuilt and enlarged in Hellenistic ana 
Roman times. 

Beside the temple is a Hcro.m, The ancients did not allow 
tombs within the sacred enclosure, hut thei’e was certainly one 
Very illustrious citizen tfir whom the citv ot Giartyna made an 
exception, and raised to his memory this tomb near the entrance to 
the temple, X.aw his very name is lost and his bones are scattered, 
hour steps ot Pentelic marble lead to the uncovered tomb, within 
which the poppies have spread a purple pall. 

V. 

At the time ot the Roman dominion (ireek artists used to 
keep statues without heads ready in their shops s.) as to facilitate the 
trade in monuments. 1 hey had emperors wearing the cuirass, 
consuls in the toga, philosophers, orators, and poets with the teca 
and roll of writing at the foot. They were quite finished except 
the head, and that was done as soon as the (jrder was gu en. I'he 
tour statues ot Kig. 45, photographed under the direction of 
Professor Halbherr, wwre made in this fashion. An author, two 
consuls and an emperor have lost their heads by the strange ironv 
of tate and have again become anoinmous as in their earlv davs 
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in thct warehouse. It seems like the destruction of marbles when 
the Roman Senate ordered the damnatio memorise in the time 
ot Nero and Domitian, when the statues of the emperors and their 
officials were overturned and decapitated. 

“ Gorty.w, 'Jun,- I, 1906. 

“ To-dav I have seen a sad picture of human inconstancv in 
a field tar from the road and at such a distance that I had to go 
on horseback to the spot. But it was a record of mv tavourite 
author, Marcus Aurelius, and nothing would have kept me trom 
rendering homage to his memory. 

“ At the end of a block of masonry the tablet to Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius ^Arus ‘ appeared like a white patch in a field 
ot deep, almost blue green tobacco. Taking off mv hat, I 
approached and read the inscription. After the Medes and 
Parthians had been overcome by Marcus rVurelius a monument 
was erected at Gortyna to this celebrated writer and philosopher 
and to other emperors, but the monument haying been destroyed 
another was set up in its place. 

“ We know that Marcus Aurelius had been in Lgypt and he 
probably stopped in Crete. During this voyage died the famous 
Empress Faustina, who followed her husband in all his wars and 
called herself the mother of the soldiers. I thought of the festiyal 
with which the stone was inaugurated and of its present abandon- 
ment. Even then the little temple which contained the statues 
ot the emperors had fallen into ruin and ought to haye been 
rebuilt ; near the stone were two great heaps of bricks and tiles, 
covered with ivy, and in the distance stretched the plain. The 
yellow ears of corn bowed beneath the wind, and rustled faintly 
as when a hand passes over a silk garment. 'Fhe words of Marcus 
Aurelius came to my mind : 

“ ‘ That ‘ivhich is dead falls not out of the leorld, for all things 
remain there and are transformed and dissolved into nezv elements of 
their oiun, which are those of the world and of which thou art 
fowmed. IVithout murmuring all things are transformed.' " 

' For the photograph of thi'- tablet I ha\c to thank Dr. Pernier, who kindlv 
helped me to prepare tlie llhotration'. tor thi^ book. 
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VI. 

The roads through the fields are as broad as in the Roman 
Campagna, and alons; the ditches the wild flowers displav all 
the beautv ot varied colour ; yellow marguerites gro\\' to the 
height of a man and seem to want to hide trom the traveller the 
\'ulgar growth ot lupins and peas. I'he great umbelliterat offer 
the white and pink-tinted cups ot their honev laden flowers to 
the bees, while the mallows spread a purple carpet upon the dust. 
In the midst ot an orchard a great Ionic capital with its volutes 
and acanthus leaves serves as a table beneath a pomegranate tree. 
The blossoms hang like festoons ot roses and the crimson flowers 
shine through the leaves. The olives, too, with their century- 
old trunks, are like the ruins. The old trunk is dead, and seems 
like a heap of ruins where new generations which have shot 
forth near the base of brown wood form a group ot new trees. 

Upon a shining granite column I read the name of Septimus 
Scverus ; this is a mark of homage often paid to one of the 
emperors. The vivid red colouring still shines from within the 
lettering. Fragments ot precious Cipollino marble, with beautiful 
veinings. He in a ditch among rushes and water lilies. 


\1I. 

I could often have imagined mvselt in the Roman Campagna. 
The flocks ot crows with their notched wings, cawing as thev 
flew round the ruins ot the pra-torium, reminded me of the baths 
ot Caracalla, but in this Cretan landscape there is more poetic 
feeling ; the columns and the ancient capitals have been left in 
place to support the treln^ed vines, while here and there a great 
capita! ot Pentelic marble, with acanthus leaves carved in mar- 
vellous relief, is built into a boundary wall among the loose 
stones. Another similar capital was standing in the village street ; 
it had been hollinved out like a cistern, and served as a drinkino-- 
trough tor the cattle. 
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the convulsions of an earthquake, or through the shock ot the 
falling root. 

The oleanders growing beside a little brook, the plane trees 
with their deep-cut leaves and bunches ot woolly balls, the 
tamarisks and the wild almonds torm a pastoral picture which 
recalls the idylls of Theocritus. 
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VIII. 

The Greeks are ho5.pitabIe and their houses arc ciean. and I 
round in Crete a prorusion ot linen unki’.oun in Itrdv. At a 
distance troni the towns the traveller must ask tile peasa'its for a 
lodtrinCT, and tliev alwavs n-ive it tor the lo\’e or 'faiircrs. I his 
hospitalitv is called phi'oxcHui. 

Among the pleasantest recollections of this rViendU hospitality 
is the house of Manoli Iliaki, at Hanii Dcka I sprikc of him at 
the beginning of this chapter, and now give his portrait IFig. 48'. 
On first entering the farmhouse one would fanc\’ oneself in a 
museum were it not tor the manure heap in one corner, and 
beside it the torso ot an athlete, with a cock perched on the top, 
crowing in the midst of the hens which were scratching about. 
When I saw the athlete I at once thought of Satornilo ot Gor- 
tyna, who was twice champion of the Hellenic world at the 
Olympian games. Sadly and reverently I looked at him. I had 
just come from the Olympian games at Athens, and I shuddered 
to think that the iniaje of Satornilo, who had made the hearts of 
Greece beat high, shmild end beside a dunghill. On the opposite 
side, near the >.ioor, the court\'ard is truly worthy of admiration. 
Purplv blue campanulas grew up along the curves of a fluted 
column, and leaning against the wall was the torso (h' a Roman 
emperor wearing a cuirass with the head of Medusa in the 
centre. From the exquisite skill with which the Nike was carved 
on the metal crivering the leather on the shouFlers, the statue was 
evidently the work ot a clever artist ; the other mutilated statues, 
too, are of \'alue, but I will not stop to i.icscribe them. File stair- 
case in the corner to the right is ni.ide of the base-., of columns 
reversed and '■ct one above another to form the steps. As I went 
up to my room I wondered that architects do not more often 
make use of so sinij'le and symmetrical a form of staircase. 

On the terrace above I admired a Ilerni, which served as a 
pilaster, and some inscriptions which Manoli prides himself on 
having collected entirely in his own domain. I'hese are mostly 
archaic boustrophedon inscriptions, and I could not even read 
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them, as the characters are different from the Greek letters which 
I learnt at school. In the room where I slept there was a bust of 
jffisculapius in a niche, and the lamplight showed up the majestic 
beard. The same light which shone upon the face of mv master 
fell also upon the cella of an ancient temple, and I fell asleep 
looking at it. In the morning I was awakened by two swallows 
flying about the room. I opened the window and saw that they 
had built their nest upon a beam ot the ceiling. They went in 
and out, hov'ered in the air, or perched twittering on the 
iron bars. 

In the peace of this distant corner of the island I thought of 
Homer, who speaks ot strong Gortvna. Without blazed the 
classic sun of Greece, the sky so blue and bright that nothing 
could equal it. The doves cooed in their guttural voices that 
sounded almost like a lament, following one another, stopping 
for long kisses on the edges of the roof, and flapping their wings 
with happiness. 
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CHAPIER 

I'HE palace of KN'OsSOS 


\ X hour’s ride from Candia brings one to an enclosed Mussul- 
A'V man monastery. Behind the wail which surrounds it 
stands a few cypresses and a graceful palm tree which benhs 
forward as if to offer its dates. Abisye the fountain ^yhere horje 
and traveller stop to drink is a tablet which inform us that here 
rises a spring dear to belie\-ers in the Koran. The inhabitants 
are Bechtascide dervishes — that is, members of a brotherhood whi.') 
marry and cultivate the fields. Outside the enclosure a windmill 
with triangular sails stretched between the sinikes of the great 
wheel pumps the water which irrigates the cornfields. In the next 
field a descendant of Mahomet is sowing peas ; he has made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, as his green turban shows. A boy with a sack 
slung round his neck hands him the seed, while another goes in 
front driving the plough — the old wooden ploughshare described 
by Hesiod in “ Works and Days.” A little further on the ruins 
of a Roman basilica form a series of equidistant red patches in the 
midst of a field where the remains of broken arches still stand. 
The warm spring wind was swaying the barley blades, and the 
reflections of the sunlight looked like little white flowers among 
the young plants. Upon the hill within this shining green frame 
are the ruins of Knossos (Plates I. and II.).' 

The present road t(j the palace leaves the cart road at the point 
‘ Dr. r.vaio''. plan, drawn by 'rh.jnJ,,rc Fitl, o Umwn in ov 
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shown in the right-hand corner of Plate I. It branches otf into 
two footpaths, of which one leads to the theatre, the other to the 
palace. In 1904 Dr. Pvans opened a deep cutting along this 
path. Here are 300 metres of prehistoric road formed of great 
slabs placed in a double row side bv side ; some of these stones 
measure as much as 2.1 metres in length bv 60 centimetres in 
width. 

The journev ot Theseus to Knossos was one of the subjects 
dearest to the Greek poets, and I hoped that I was walking on 
the road to the palace of Minos over which Theseus and Ariadne 
had passed after the killing of the Minotaur. 

II. 

Nothing could be more instructive than this walk along the 
cutting which leads to the palace of Knossos The long, well- 
preserved footpath descends for above 100 metres and then 
rises again, following the curve of the original vallev. But 
during the centuries that ha\'e passed this has been filled up with 
earth and detritus to a depth of 6 or - metres above the 
ancient road, and the plain now covered with cornfields was 
formed. Dr. Evans discovered here the pavement of a Roman 
road, and beneath this at a depth of 2 metres is the footpath of 
the Minoan age. 

d'here is a constant levelling prticess going on, the effect of 
the storms and rain which bring down the earth at reo;ular 
intervals. From the Mwenacin to the Reiman age about the 
same period of time has elapsed as that which divides us from the 
Roman Empire, and the depths of the deposits of soil correspond 
to the chronological periods ot history. In the sides of the 
cutting, besides potsherds, tiles, and unbroken bricks, we saw the 
terracotta pipes in which the supply of drinking-water was 
brought during the Roman dominion. 

In this small space valuable materials for the studv of hvgiene 
mav be collected. Here we have the conduits ot the Mvcenman 
age, and can compare the pipes of tour successive civilisations. 

S 
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After the Romair times the spring which now supplies water to 
Candia was conveyed in another system ot pipes by the \'cnetians, 
and later on the I'urks, too, made a tresh system tor the supply 
of water. The Mvcena;an pipes tound beneath the paycmeut of 
the room ot the olive press are shown in Fig. 50. The sections 
are well jointed, and have a raised collar which enables the cement 
to hold the pipes well together. (The measurements are indi- 
cated in centimetres.) The pipes are made of fne, well-baked 
clav, and cemented with such good lime that several pieces were 
broken at the joints without separating the cement from the pipe. 

At the time ot Homer water was already conveyed in pipes 
from one place to another. Near the house of Odvsseus in 
Ithaca “appeared the tair rountain, maeie by art, which brought 
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a pure stream of water through the grass — three Kings had 
made it.” 

Trofessor Uorpfeld, directr)r of the Archieological Institute 
in Athens, showed me the pipes which he had brought from 
Ithaca.i 'phe pipes successively made by the Rnmans, Venetians, 
Turks, and the present municipality of Candia, were continually 
made ot greater size, as a more numerous population required 
a larger supply of water; but the fineness of the clay, the quality 
of the cement, and the exactness of the shape gradually deteriorated 

These tacts may cause some doubts to arise in the minds of 
those who have hitherto believed that progress in all thinas is 
constant. 

‘ I’hcy .^r^- <,r yellowuh clay, well h.ikcd. I.ciigih, ,, centimetre ; inddc 
diameter, 92 mm. in one direcluin, and (10 in tlie i.rher. 
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III. 

Bcvund the thc.itrc there are traces i)t a road leading to the 
northern entrance or the palace. Here is a portico with a double 
row of Columns, ^!X on each bide, al metres apart. T.his was 
prohablv the chier entrance to the palace, tor it raced the port, 
d'he base of the columns is m.ide of blocks or gvpsum more than 
a metre hia;h and ho centimetres in breadth. big. 51 shows 
bome traanients or these columns ; beside them are two great 
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bastions which hold up the earth, and between them the flight ot 
steps leading to the central court. 

On the steps of the theatre I was struck by a channel against 
the side walls to allow the water from the slightly inclined steps 
to run off" on either side — a small detail which sho\ts how tar 
advanced was architecture in the Bronze Age. big. 52 shows 
the runnel which carried otf the water from the central court.' 

’ The photo tv.o taken troni the north side oh the court, hieing the palace 
entrance ; the riinnei pa"e'- along the wall to the lett. 
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I have already said that the palace had a sv^tein of pipc> tor the 
supply of drlnkino; water, and this explains why this rain-water 
was allowed to be wasted instead ot beinp collected in a cistern as 
at Phatstos. 

There is on the western side another court surrounded by a 
stone bench which forms a base or plinth to the walls ot the 
palace. This court was probably the ptazzd with the entrance 
used for st.ilcmn receptions, and here a a;rcat painted bull was 
found ; one corridor contained another large trcsco, representing 
a procession ; men carrying vases form a grand corEege in which 
the figures are painted hte-size ; the border of their long 
garments is magnificently embroidered. 


IV. 

For the better ctimprehension ot the historical importance of 
the planimetry of this palace I must refer to the most ancient 
dwellings in Italy and in Ifurope. In 1853 there was a great 
drought, and the unusual deficiency ot water caused the bed of 
many of the Swiss lakes to be dried up and the earliest lake 
dwellings were made visible. It was seen that man in self-defence 
had built houses upon beams and piles driven into the bottom of 
the lake. In 1861 Gastaldi, and immediately after him Pigorini, 
began the studies which ultimately proved that the whole sub- 
Alpine region, from Piedmont to the h.uganean Hills, was frrun 
the Stone Age to the beginning of the Iron Age Inhabited by a 
people who lived in pile dwellings. 

The terramare, which appear like little mounds in the waters 
ot Upper Italy, are all alike ; and in some are found three or four 
rows (jf pile dwellings constructed upon thousands of staves and 
piles. It was at first believed that the people of the pile dwell- 
ings came from the north, and after crossing the Alps had 
planted themselves on the lakes and in North Italy, but now 
It IS admitted that the mocement was from the south towards 
the iKjrth. 
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The Etruscan city found at Marzabotto, near Bologna, and 
described by Brizio,' so closely resembles the palace ot Knossos, 
that their common origin must be recognised. Like the palace 
ot Knossos, it teas traversed by two great roads : one the f/d 
decumana, from east to west ; the other, the via Cardinale trom 
south to north ; there are other lesser cardinal ways which 
intersect the decumana at right angles. 

But before the discovery of this Etruscan city, Chierici and 
Pigorini recognised in the quadrilateral form and the orientation 
of the terramare the primitive form ot the Italic city.- And it 
must be admitted that the pile dwellings are less ancient than the 
primitive palaces of Crete, tor the bronze fibula; which are tound 
in the pile dwellings are not found in the Minoan and ]Mycena;an 
periods in Crete. 

In the central court of Knossos Dr. Evans found objects 
from Egvpt of the time ot the Xlllfh Dynasty — about 2100 b.c 
Other Egyptiati finds are of an earlier date, about 2800 b.c. 
But the buildings are older, and Dr. Evans dates the first 
palace of Knossos as far back as four thousand years before 
Christ. 

The most ancient lake dwellings belong to the Stone Age ; 
that decides nothing, as the slow spread of civilisation north- 
ward is well known. The important fact is that the palace 
of Knossos has four entrances corresponding to the cardinal 
points, and the same arrangement is observed in the palace of 
Pha;stos. 

This orientation and the regular disposition ot the apartments, 
which are all at right angles, establishes a resemblance between 
the terramare, the pile dwellings, and the fortified camps of the 
Roman legions with the Cretan palaces. Whatever may be the 
view of the archa-ologists, the agreement between buildings so 
far apart and so remote in point ot time is very suggestive, 
and a comparison should be tertile m results. 

' Bri/io, HnnumtUt'. Ai:t:Aii, R. ,1'. T: vol. i. p. 250. 

= Pigorini, “ Tcrr.iin.ir.i di Castell.iz’/o Fontancll.uo, Notizic degli Scavi,” 
Lincci, iSg;. 
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V. 

On entering the central court I walked round the chambers 
on the northern side, and visited the rooms which served tor the 
guard and some others, where many trescoes, now removed to tne 
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Museum at Candia, were hound. Among the great blocks of 
gypsum there are lying on the ground broad limestone slabs with 
pink and darker-coloured veins. I’he slabs of alabaster with 
which the walls were faced are taller than a man, and it is only 
just possible to touch the edges with arms (Hitstretched to the 
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Utmost. But the rain is destrovins; them rapidlv, as mav he seen 
bv the vertical channels bv which the water from the upper 
floors runs otfl. The Pentelic marble is fine, the veins are, 
however, too regular and parallel, but the light transparencv 
ot the ivorv-coloured alabaster renders it a decorative material ot 
great charm. The impression produced bv the court is imposing, ^ 
and its chief attraction is the throne-room, which is to the right ot 
the northern entrance. A tew steps lead down to the ante- 
chamber, which is surrounded bv alabaster benches, and in the 
midst is a great basin of red limestone resembling porphvrv. 
The throne-room is separated bv three columns from the part 
alreadv described, and against the wall is a bench (Fig. 53). 

The throne of marble is formed like a handsom.e wooden 
chair, such as would be used at the present dav, but perhaps more 
comfortable. The seat is hollowed out to fit the person, and the 
back is also hollowed to suit the shoulders and make it convenient 
for leaning back. Round the edge of the back is a beautitul and 
slightlv undulated moulding tending to a Gothic style ; at the 
lower part ot the seat are two interlaced arches in Mvcensan 
stvle and it was entirelv painted a vivid red. 

Dr. Evans savs that this throne is the most ancient now 
known in Europe. I stood long in contemplation before it 
repeating Dante’s lines : 

St.u \ i Miuo.' ornbiliuciue c riiigliui ; 

F.-amin.i Ic colpo ne IVntr.ua 

tiiuJic.i c m.uiJa, ^ccoluio chc awinghia." 


\\. 

The ground slopes down towards the willey, on the eastern 
side of the court, and here 1 had the pleasure ot being able to 
descend by a IMvcemran staircase with steps as broad and easy as 
those of the palaces of the Renascence. They led past the two 
floors ot the royal apartments, and traces ot steps are seen ascend- 
ing higher towards the apartments looking over the courtyard. 

- It 1^ 5.). metres 2+ wkIc, and p.ucd with grc.it d.ib> ct limc'toiic. 
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We owe a debt ot gratitude to Dr. Evans, who has rebuilt 
this part of the palace. He has succeeded iu two objects, one 
which was urgent, to save trom destruction the ruins which ha\’e 
been discovered, the other, of allowing us to see complete the 
architectural details which it would be difficult to reconstruct in 
imagination while the timber was wantino;. 
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In Fig. 54 the distribution of the columns and walls for the 
formation of the grand interior staircase of the palace is shown ' 
This is the ground floor whence the staircase leads to the upper 
floors. Here, as in the palace of Phaistos, the architects lighted 

A Liaiib, The I’alacc ot A/i/su.i/ ot' -Ith,!'- 

No. xi., 1905. ' -’.O', 
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the rooms built atjainst the hillside bv meaiis of small courts 
surrounded bv columns. In the rectangular space which Dr. 
Evans calls the queen’s apartment there are tour ot these courts. 
I returned several times to admire this corner of the palace of 
Minos, which Dr. Evans has prepared as a pleasant recreation for 
students of antiquitv. It was a house of at least four storeys, and 
nothing like it is known in classical Greece. The steps, 6o 
centimetres wide and lo high, tell us of a people who loved com- 
fort, and the whole palace was sumptuouslv decorated. Here 
was found the fresco of the two dolphins, an absolutely perfect 
painting. Rather less than life-size, thev have the dorsal and 
pectoral tins correctlv placed, a wavv line of vellow separates the 
upper part of the bodv, which is blue, from the white under part. 
Two mullets with their great scales of light red complete the 
picture, while corals and alga; spread their branches in the back- 
ground. The Pompeian stvle of decoration, in which the artist 
extended the perspective bv the introduction of landscapes and 
marine views, finds here its earliest manifestation of pictorial 
illusion. 


VII. 

I ask the reader to forgive me if I look with more admiration 
on a certain latrine in the queen’s apartment (marked W.C. on 
Plan II.) than on the throne of Minos. In a little room, lined 
with alabaster, was a wooden seat, 5“ centimetres in height from 
the pavement, while beneath the latrine passed one branch of the 
sewer. ' I saw another less handsomely appointed in the palace 
of Phaistos. To us hygienists these are two memorable points of 
excellence. 

A cheerful note is sounded by the olive press discovered 
near the queen’s apartment. This shows that the peasants 
lived beside the princes, and that the work of the fields was 

^ Specialist'' who desire further particulars will find the plan ot the sewers in 
two fiectioiH in the rcp{’)rt of the excavation'^ made by Mr. Arthur Fn ans in 1902. 
The sewAr h marked bv dotted lineb on the lett side ot the plan, Plate 11 ., and 
passes through w.c. 
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an honourable occupation in which all took a part. 1 here 
were artists also livino; in the palace. I his is pro\'ed by the 
tact that an amphora was found with the dc^l4n scarcelv 
sketched out bv an alabaster tool, and hard h\ was a preat 
alab.tster vase like those which form the chief ornament of the 
palace of Knossos. These are great vases sloped and bellied 
out, with a flansc at the bottom bv which they cotild be h.xeCi 
in the ground or lifted on to a tripod. On the cover and 
round the bodv are bands of very minute design in low- 
relief. 

Well worthv of a visit are the magazines, but thev are 
more like a galieri for the treasures of a prince than a 
granarv, a cellar, or a store-room. I pass over the magazines 
at the X.E. of Plate 11. and stop at the great magazines 
indicated at the upper part of Plate I., where Dr. Evans 
found eighteen long, narrow rooms opening on to a long 
gallerv and containing great oil jars or pithoi, marked with a 
small circle lit Plate 1 .' The great vases in terracotta bear a 
serpentine decoration or simple bands of clay worked with a 
chisel in imitation of the metal belts. All have bent handles 
above and below (big. 55). 

One thing which specially attracted my attention was the 
double structure of the walls. I'he exterior was made of great 
blocks of gvpsum, but instead of being placed near enough 
to touch each other, they were left a metre apart and ioined bv 
strong cross beams of timber fixeil in the vhwe-tail mortise holes 
-which are seen in the blocks- (I’ig. pag 1 his intramui-al 
space tilled with rubble is supposed to have been made cither 
for economv, or in accordance with tradition dating from a time 
when building in w-ood was general and blocks were bouiui 
together bv cross beams of timber. 

The fact, however, that both here and at Pha'stos the walls of 
the magazines are thicker than the rest suggests another explaiia- 

‘ In room 12, Inr iii.t.uuL, tlwrc ,ir.j [luhni. 

' The blue-k til tile right in the plmtograph o 3 111. 20 Inng. i in. ic high, aiiel 
0-30 bread. Aii'itii.r o 4 m. hnig, 1 111. high, .iiiJ "o ein. bread. 
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tion. The extravagance of the great blocks and ot so great a 
thickness of wall in the case of a building only a few metres high 
must in mv opinion have been with the object of keeping the 
chambers of the magazines cool and drv. 

The divisions, too, between the cells are very thick, which is 
unusual in ordinary building — some are as much as 2 metres 
(Fig. 5~). This was not a mistake of the architect’s or waste ot 
material. We have, in fact, here an example ot the technical 
pertection of Mvcentean building, in the protection ot the maga- 
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zines by means of these walls from the trost of winter and the 
heat of summer. 

The great blocks of alabaster resemble petrified sponges 
full of sharp-edged cavities. I'he weather dissolves the soluble 
lime and gives the stone a cinder-like and broken appearance 
similar to that of rocks beaten by the waves. 

VIII. 

Another thing which attracts attention in these magazines is 
the series of cists, called by the peasants KassHes, in the pavement. 
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The room in Fitj- shows seven on the left ; there .ire others 
in the e'entre of hvj;. tt. The^e are a sort of c:st closed by 
a wooden co\’er, and inside were vases, leaves of gold, or object" 
of porcelain and bronze. In the central corrnlor . J'’Iate 1. are 
twentv-seven cists in a row ; they appeared to he storing-places 
for obiects of value. ^ 

The management must have been modified after the destruc- 
tion of the first palace, for the use of these cists, of which there 
are more than a hundred, was cri\-en up, and no more were made ; 
but these are historical problems which later excavations must 
settle. Meanwhile we are confronted v. ith the question of the 
use of these verv complex magazines. If thev were for the stores 
for the use of the prince it would have been more convenient to 
keep them in a few larger rooms. The wav in which thev are 
divided up suggests that they were used bv different persons. 
Thev are built in too costly a manner for a store-room for 
food. 

I cannot believe they were intended for this when I see the 
handsome adornment of the walls with pale vellow alabaster slabs 
veined with blue and rose, or we should have to admit that this 
was a magnificence of decoration unknown in anv other age. 
Some of the stones in the magazines are coloured in delicate 
streaks like onyx, and when thev were smooth and bright must 
have produced a wonderful effect. 

I had an idea that these might have been a sort or bank 
where the prince caused the propertv of his wealthv subjects to be 
deposited. Possibly the office was in room i8, for in it was 
found a collection of written tablets. At Delos, which is 
connected by many memories with the Cretan civilisation, and 
at Olympia, also celebrated as one of the most important 
religious centres of the Hellenic people, the temples serveii 
as banks. - 

' .Scinic arc I m. 70 deep and -7 c. m. uidc, (ithcr- i m, ao aiiJ 40 ccnlinictrc' 
vide, all arc liulc k-- than a metre in length. In the plan thev e'ots ,irc iMt 
inJie'Uted, a> the\ were not divnvered till after tlie plan wa- dr.iwn. 

‘ C. JDiehl, ^ A. vctirsKins areheiih'gn.jue" on (jrecc, ’ p. i6~. 
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I asked Mr. I’.vans it there was anv objection to the 
hypothesis that the vassals deposited their valuables in the 
prince’s palace. He answered, smiling, “ It is possible." 

The richness of the magazines and their great extent in 
comparison with those of Pha-stos give reason to the belief that 
here was the capital of the kiiii^dom ; in fact, similar cists are 
not found either at Phasstos or elsewhere. The study of the 
private c/iesis, to give them their modern name, makes it appear 
that personal property was much divided. Allowing that each 
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(jf the richest citizens possessed a chest, there would be more than 
a hundred wealthy proprietors, and we may reject the idea of 
there being landed proprietors in Crete, Other facts tend 
to confirm a similar conclusion. In Cireece, even in the most 
liberal States such as Athens, numerous restrictions precented the 
accumulation of property, and it is reasonable to belie\’e that 
similar restrictions already existed in the remote period of 
Minoan civilisation. 


9 
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MR, ARTHUR lA’AXS’S CHRONOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION. 

To ejtabl'.jh the chronologv or the monuments di.-cuvcrea in Crete Dr. L\.ir.' 
relies on the =tuJv of Egyptian antiquity, and his c'a-irieatr -n i; ;:;d:'p,.n'ab;e 
for the comprehen.'ion of Miinuii and Myceii.eau euilisathm.' The history or 
Cretan monuments is divided into three periods and c.ieh ot theoe 'nto three 
dividons. The last period correspond;, with the time or the greatest ditTUsun or 
AIvcenxan e'ulture. The great catastrophe which destroyed the second p.nace 
of Knossos W'as in the middle of this last period, d'he athnities existing 
between the paintings of KnosSOs and those or the W'lllth Dynawy m Egypt 
present us from fixing the date of the destruction id this palace b^vond i 500 b . c . 

In the first period the remains and the vasc-s arc imincdiatelv aboie the 
Neolithic level, in which bronze is unitnown. In the second period oolvchrome 
vase painting came into \ogue, and va'C- were decorated in ('range, vermilion, or 
w'hite with angular and spiral geometrical designs on a black ground. 'LIk vasC' 
found at Kamarcs belong to the middle of the second perh.'d. In lire third 
part of this period ceramic polychrome is in decadence ; orange, termilion, and 
carmine are less ined tor the decoration of vasC', and white dcc'cration on blru. 
violet, or mau\e ground with spiral Jc-igns became popular. From the-e 
developments in ceramic arc in the middle period it wall be uiidcrsLond how 
long a space of time is invobed. 

^ d'cs in the Mvcen.fan stile do not appear till the third period. Thi- 
is the time during which art reaches it- highest level ; and from Crete 
civilisation radiated cw cr the i-iands, o\cr Gr,,ece and Italv. .Vt the Ao-e of 
this period begins the lime ot decadence in the Lie ot Crete when 
Mycen.e reached the apogee of her greatness. 

borne opjeeti'nis Jia\e been iii.tde to the ti-e b\' Dr. 1. tails ot tlw 
personal name M'lioan to indicate .t period ot seweral Centuries Hut the 
difiicLilcies which raced him must be (Ciiisidered. I'he chiet ditliculti' was an 
ethni'graphic one. It he h.id entitled the early history of Crete the 

title would peihaps hate been correct, tor it seems to be a tact that the 
I’chisgiaiis crossed oter trom Crete into Greece and then came to Italy. This, 
howetcr, is probable but not certain. Dr. Etaiis preferred to keep neutral 
on the (jiiesUon ot the origin ot the C're'tans, a sulyex t on which discussion has 
already neeii soniewhat heatoel. In the unceriaintv whether this people 
was IVLisgian or Ach.ean, whether they eauie trom .Asia Minor or Libva, 
Dr. Etaii' e'ho-e' the name ot Minos as the iiTist releliraied king ot Crete to 
indicate the h'lig period ot time which precedes Grecian hisCoree 

1 sh.ill apply the term .ILveoik' to the age which preceded the tonfos di-- 
eotered D\ Sehliemaiin, ami .I/y, (V.vr./// to the things bchingiiw to this last 
pscriod ot the* pre- Hellenic age. 

■ .A. Leans, “ cl.issihcation des e'pnques dc la ci\ ilisauon 

Minocnnc,” itjob. 
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Thi^ i^ a slight dc viatiiin triim the terminology eitahhshed bv Dr. E\an>, 
and I lollow this plan to avoid giving up at once the whole Mvcciutan 
tradition with which the Bronze Age comes to an end and the age of 
iron begin--. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DRESS OF THE WOMEN 


F ashion in feminine attire is the costume ot other times 
reproduced and motiihed according to the taste of the 
moment. I think every one will admit that there is little left to 
invent. The new fashion design is one that is old enough to 
have been forgotten. Nevertheless, I could not have Imagined 
before I entered the Museum of Candia that four thousand years 
ago women dressed in the same mode and wore the same hats as 
fashionable ladies ot to-day. 

In the time of Pericles artists idealised woman to so great an 
extent that they ch)thed her in a st_\le quite different from that 
in comm.on use, and draped the statues ot the goddesses in the 
temples and of the women on the grave sielai according to their 
own fancy, so as best to display the outlines and charm of the 
body.' i'he tact that no embroideries appear on Greek statues, 
when we know that they were very generally worn, is in itself 
enough to show the tendency ot the classical style. Draperies 
and anatomical forms were the basis ot sculpture, all the rest 
was subsidiary. 

Modern French art resembles more than any other the 
primitive art ot Greece. \^ hat the Greeks and Romans painted 
had a grave and austere quality which is entirely absent from the 
frescoes ot Crete. There are tashion plates of modish 
‘ For the cl.t’-.i. ,tl chiton sec Chapter XII., Fig, 114, 
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with noses that have not vet developed into the Grecian tvpe, 
full busts, tight stays with a slim waist ; and trom the waist 
downwards they have modern petticoats with fantastical flounces, 
trimmed with crosswav and straight bands, with great profusion 
of embroidery. 

An unusual vivacity is shown in the tresco paintings, statues, 
and pottery ; the figures have a sprightliness ot movement which 
has nothing in common with the rigid and tormal gestures of 
Egyptian art. There is a characteristic license in the freedom 
with which the faces are treated. The hieratic style ot archaic 
sculpture and the calculated harshness of primitive art will be 
sought for in vain in the meridian of Minoan art. 


II. 

Fig. 59 shows the type ot the women ot Knossos.' The 
large eyes, rosy lips, the dark hair curled on the forehead, and 
the waved locks on the shoulders, give to these figures a piquant 
flavour of modernity. This figure shows a dress of blue stuff 
with red and black stripes, standing out at the back of the neck, 
and flowing downwards. The colour of the skin shows through 
the red and blue stripes of the chemisette of fine veiling, adorned 
with ribbon rosettes. 

It recalls the charming figures which Watteau painted in the 
picture, “ I'he Departure for Cvthera,” and there is, in fiict, a 
certain resemblance between the Mveena'an style and that of the 
celebrated French artist. 

Certain fragments of plaster foiitid at Knossos and skilfully 
put together by M. Gilleron, the French artist, are a marvellous 
example ot a wall decoration ot painted miniatures, unequalled 
among the monunrents of any other nation. 

These people were incomparable artists in the great treedonr 
with which they treated complicated scenes, as, tor example, in 
the picture of the crowd erf spectators in a religious ceremony. 
The women’s hair is dressed with little curls on the forehead aird 
^ Evan-., “The Palace ot Kno'-'i)--,” 1900, p. 
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their back hair falls in waves. They wear a ribbon across the 
brow, it is the fillet which we find later on the heads ot the 
goddesses of the classical period and in the tetradrachms of 
Attica and Syracuse. These scenes, which will shortly be pub- 
lished bv Dr. Evans, show us the private life of the women. 

Among the Athenians it was contrary to good form tor 
women to appear in the streets or in public places, but here 
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women are present on all festive occasions. In tront of a temple 
they are grouped under the trees in animated conversation ; they 
have white skins and the men are dark, in accordance with the 
conventions of Egyptian and Etruscan painting. Some hold out 
their hand in salutation, others stand looking out of the windows, 
all have large eyes and tresses ot wavy black hair falling on 
breast and shoulders. The artists have given these women 
slender figures and little up-turned noses, with rcjguish faces and 
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audacious eves. The technique indicates a highly developed 
school ; the voluptuousness of the full red lips, or the pupil which 
glances at one out of the great enticing eye, or the perfection 
of the bosom beneath the transparent chemisette being expressed 
bv one stroke of the brush. 


III. 

The monuments of Crete add nothing to the variety ot 
fashion in dress. This is strange when we consider that the 
period of the historv of the Mediterranean basin has been 
doubled in duration bv these excavations. Even the skirts made 
like wide trousers, now worn bv women in athletic games, were 
there already. We see them in the designs on the seals and in 
Fig. 62. 

Feminine attire is so characteristic an indication ot the 
civilisation of a people that that alone would be enough to 
indicate the artistic taste of a period. The fashion often 
changed, but there is nothing resembling the exaggerated head- 
dresses and magnificent garments worn bv the chatelaines ot the 
Middle Ages, or the puffed sleeves of the Renascence. 

The style of hairdressing of the women, very complicated in 
an early stage of societv, tends to become simpler as artistic taste 
improves, and again becomes complicated in the decadence of a 
civilisation. We see this in the Mveena-an age, the latest period 
of Cretan civilisation, evhen spirals of gold, diadems, and rings 
were worn in the hair. The same thiitg happened in Rome. 
The busts of the empresses in the Capitol are Instructive, and 
their fashion of hairdressing is useful as a guide to the chrono- 
logical classification of statues. The close relation which exists 
between women’s dress, architecture, and furniture is seen in the 
rococo period, when the clothes and wigs of the women were of 
the oddest fashion. This is again seen under the French Revo- 
lution and the First F'.mpire, when women’s dress and the 
decoration of houses and furniture were inspired by Greek and 
Roman models. 
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IV. 

The terracottas, frescoes, and statues ot Crete afford oppor- 
tunities tor the study of the evolution ot teminine attire. From 
a collection ot e\ z'oii found in a little temple at Palaikastro we 
can prove that the fashions of tour thousand vears a2;o differed 
very little from the present modes of Tans. And not only nere 
the shapes ot the hats and garments the same, but the spirit of 
fashion was the same also. 

The hat is made with a wide, turned-up brim, and is small at 
the back, three white ribbons are passed across the front and are 
crossed behind. I saw one hat with the brim turned up in the 
shape of a tunnel, in the midst of which was a flattened crown, 
iust as they are worn to-dav. 

xMr. Myres, in describing these terracottas, ^ mentions simply 
“ modern hats in the fashion of Petsofa.” 

Other hats have a narrower turned up brim, with three tufts 
or rosettes round the front, and the edge of the brim is undu- 
lated. At a later date these hats appear no longer, and the 
women prefer the simple adornment of curled and crimped 
tresses. And the artist drawing the eves in black on the terra- 
cotta always exaggerated their size. (This is the eternal type of 
female beauty which will never change.) d'he long petticoats 
in a pattern of white check on a dark ground, and also the 
designs of Scotch tartan, were already worn. Some of these e.\ 
■voto figures of women are completely nude, and a few are 
wrapped in a mantle fastened by a girdle, but with the breast 
uncovered, though the mantle is fastened. 

V. 

Dr. Evans found at Knossos two faience figures, one of 
which is unfortunately headless. They have upraised arms, and 
hold small serpents in their hands, and are perhaps priestesses. 

Myrc-, “ Kvcawnioii-, .it Pulaik.istro, II., the S.uiau.irv Site (jf Petsota,” 
Annual tpc hriti>h SApjo! ..t AthtK.^ \<> 1 , i\. p. 
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The characteristic of their dress is that the waist is very 
small — probably produced bv stays. 'I'he sleeves are very 
short, and the decolletage in front very wide, showing the bust 
(Fig. 60). A very similar style of dress is still tound among the 
Cretan peasants. The women of Anoia on Mount Ida wear the 
chemisette half open. 



I'he bodice is laced in tront and the belt is possibly ot metal, 
as it has a projecting edge. I'he hair tails loose on the shoulders. 
On the wrist of the right hand is a bracelet. The colour ot the 
jacket is dark orange, with purple ribbons ; the rest of the dress 
is light in colour and the flounces have alternate bands of dark 
purple and light. A rounded apron embroide''ed in a design of 
lines crossed in a lozenge pattern is worn in trout and behind. 
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The dress below the belt has seven flounces in chess-board 
pattern. Here the squares are plain, but in other figures there 
are two dark-coUiured vertical bands on the liqht squares and 
none on the black ones. 

The skirts are mostlv very smart and quite modern In style, 
with flounces of white, red, and blue in plaits, or with horizontal 
and vertical bands. At the hem a Greek rectangular design 
forms a deep border. The tight belt with the wide hips give the 
women a very different outline from the large-waisted Greek 
statues. 

The modern Catholic custom of bringing to the churches 
garments tor the Madonnas as ex voti was already in vogue in 
the religions of antiquity. Here (big. 6i) we see the dress pre- 
pared to be hung up in the sanctuary. I have omitted the body, 
which was plain, and show only the skirt, embroidered with crocus 
flowers. This was one of the motives most frequently drawn 
both in Crete and in the Cyclades, and especially at Melos. Dr. 
Evans notes that the two wavy arched lines of the skirt have a 
distant resemblance to the designs of Gothic art. 

'I'he form of devotion of which we see here one of the most 
ancient manifestations passed Into Greece, and enormous sums 
were spent on these dresses At Sybaris a Jiimation was sold to 
the Carthaginians tor 120 talents, which corresponds to about 
6 “ 5 ,ooo francs. The hinuition was a great mantle which covered 
the whole person, as in the statue of Soph(jcIes in the Lateran 
Museum. I’he maidens ot Attica used to weave an artistic 
peplum for the statue of Athena in the Parthenon every fourth 
year. Needlework was at this time much more in use than in 
classical Greece, for in the Minoan age the fibula did not exist. 
Even in the tombs and excavations ot Mvcena.- which mark the 
latest period ot this civilisation there is no form of fibula, but 
only large gold pins tastetully worked. One in the museum of 
Athens bears a figure of a woman resembling these priestesses 
with the serpents. In the Odyssey the peplum which Antinous 
sent as a gift to Penelope had twelve fibulw of gold ' ; this 

' Ody-.'-^y, XMii. 21^2 ; knifiuTK —fiiiiifin' 'iktt. 
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shows how much the fashion of making dresses had changed in 

O O 

later davs. 

Egvptian women have quite a different stvle of hair-dressing 
and wear garments fitting closely to the body, so that from the 
girdle downwards (^either on account of the transparency of the 
stuff or the division ot the dress) the whole of the leg and the 
profile ot the bodv is seen. From their dress we recognise the 
elevated position of the Mycenajan woman, who, though she 
uncovered her bosom, did not uncover her legs in public. 

The open chiton, ^yhich left one side bare from the shoulder 
to the heel, the upper part of the 
chiton being tastened only by a 
clasp on the shoulder, only appears 
during the moral corruption of 
classical Hellas. The merveitleuses 
wore it when Grecian fashions 
were reviyed in France, but the 
opening was then only from the 
waist do^ynwards. 


VI. 

The prevailing colours in the 
women’s attire are yellow, purple, 
and blue. The flowers ot saflron 
were used in dyeing veils, mantles, 
and leather. Among the trescoes of Knossos is a paintiirg of 
a vase ot the same shape as the brass pots in which the 
women ot Subiaco or Otricoli carry water on their heads ; the 
handles, too, are the same ; in it are crocus flowers growing 
and a man’s hand is in the act ot gathering them. No one 

will now assert what philologists once believed — /.t’., that the 
Thccniclans brought saffron to the Mediterranean. CrSios is 
said to be an Oriental word, but Ziifroii is Arabic, and if 
etymology were proof, we s'tiould have tt.) believe that the Arabs 
brought it to us. In Roman times it was used as a perfume, but 
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now taste has altered and we onlv use it in risotto. I recall the 
lines of ^’irgil on the crocus and purple, the two colours most in 
vogue. I 

On some bronze Mvcentean vases we find an incised design 
of crocus flowers which resemble the flowers of the LoiLhiciim 
autumnale, so common in Italy. In Homer's description of a 
poetic scene on Mount Ida “ the flamy crocus made the 
mountain glow.”- 

Goddesses, nvmphs, and queens were clothed by the Greek 
poets in the hue of saffron, and yellow, too, was the mantle woven 
bv the maidens of Athens for Athene. The woman of the 
Bronze Age, though less civilised than modern woman, was in 
some respects less of a savage, for she wore no earrings. 

VII. 

Small spravs of gold leaves were used to adorn dresses, and 
were applique upon the stuff ; there are myrtle leaves with the 
stalk woven in among the threads of the material. 

Later on dress becomes more complicated. I reproduce a 
fresco from Hagia Triada (Fig. 62), which has been drawn in 
colour bv Stetani ; it represents a woman, litc-slze, rising from a 
seat. Unfortunately the upper part is wanting, and the remainder 
is somewhat blackened by fire. 

Halbherr thus describes it ; 3 “The dress is a very rich 
Mycensan costume, consisting of a pair of wide trousers (;f blue 
material dotted with red crosses on a light ground. Half-wav 
up the thigh, from beneath a white border edged with purple 
and embroidered with small recurring rings in the same shade, 
fall two waved frills, with white, red, blue and dark bands. The 
trousers end halt way down the calf, and have the same trimming 
of frills and furbelows. The rest of the leg and the foot appear 
bare, and this is also confirmed by the light colour in which they 

“ \ ohi- pict.i croeo et tulgciui muricc vc-ci^ ” (.'En,, i\-. 614). 

Iliad, ,XiV. 1^4 ; TiilfTL i t'—o 77(,nji. 

. Halbherr, anthhi, R. /../.vr.', Mil. mii. p. 
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are represented — the conventional flesh tint used tor cc omen in 
the Mycenafan frescoes. The torso was perhaps partly cocered 
bv a tio^ht-fittino; chiton or bv a light-coloured corset ornamented 
bv stitchinys — at least, so it seems from the upper extremitc of 
the fragment.” 

VIII. 

In a small apartment near the throne-room (Plate I.) ^ were 
two stone seats, which show the 
attention paid by the Mycena'an 
artisans to anatomy in the con- 
struction of furniture tor ordinary 
use, the seats for men and women 
being difFerently shaped, hig. 63 
shows part of this room. This 
stone, 13 centimetres in height 
from the ground, served, as may 
be seen from its shape, as a seat. 

If this seat be compared with 
that which is preserved in the 
so-called throne-room and with a 
second in the hall of the tribunal, 
to which I will return later, the 
ditPerence in the form of the gluteus 
muscles (to use the anatomical term 
for the part which is used in sitting) 
is apparent. 1 he hollows in the 
seats for men are narrower and 
deeper, for women they are wider 
and shallower. The seats for men 
are as high as ours, for women they are as low as hassocks. The 
terracotta tw vo/o tigures of Palaikastro and Petsofa, of which I spoke 
in the beginning ot the chapter, are seated on little white stools. 

^ l)chmd the thronc-rooni a door bcar> the iii^mptioii by Dr. h.\an^ : 
" Ry.’n o the PList,r hi'Pe'' ; the other womau’b -.eat i-. m tile loner room, “i? ov 
-o the Jt.it.''' 



no. ()_>. — nn-'sco fro.m haoia 
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In front of the seat a low table of cement has two hollows — 
one half spherical in shape and the other oblong — and, like the 
seat, it is fixed in the cement ot the floor. Doubtless this table 
served for the work of the person who sat bv it. To the left is 
a longer table, also low and made of cement, with a circular 
hollow in the middle. 

Possibly this was a roont where garments were made : it 
must certainly have been a room for the women, tor at the end 
of the corridor in this apartment there is a similar seat, and 
probably the low table which I have described in the room ot 



no. 63. — WOMW'S M-,AI .\XI) WUKK lAlJI.E. 


the forewoman seamstress served tor her apprentices. If it 
had been a kitchen the tables would have been made of stone. 

IX. 

All writers have agreed that the Phamicians invented purple 
and carried it about the Mediterranean. This is ancjther error of 
the philologists, who trusted too much to Idomer. (Jdvsseus 
and Telemachus had, like other heroes, a mantle ot purple ; and 
carpets, leather, and ivorv were trequentlv dyed purple bv the 
women of Meonia and Caria.' 

In the villa ot Hagia Triada and elsewhere vases have been 
found bearing a design representing a net and shells of the murex, 
whence was extracted the purple dye. We know fr(nn Plinv - 

^ Jliad, i\'. 132 : nt 7 yvrii i;>(nyLKi ftn'ji'tj Wijin u >/f 

’ Pliny, lx. 61. 
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that these shellfish were brought up from the sea in fishing nets, 
and he savs that they have usually seven spines ; in the Cretan 
vases we see seven spines indicated on the shell ot these molluscs. 
At Kouphonisi (the ancient Leuke) Mr. Bosanquet found a bank 
of murex shells with Kamares * vases close by. This proves that 
in Crete the manufacture ot purple was earlier than the Phcenician 



Fio. (14, — vASF will! iii;su;x ui-:i>Ki;si-,x rixo a xi;r wiin sinu.i.s or 
inn MoLi.isc FROM WHICH iHi- itri'lf; uvk was oiflaixfi >. 

civilisation. At Palaikastro, too, deposits ot murex were tound 
near vases of the middle Minoan period. 

This year I fished up a number ot shells ot dAovy triinciilns 
in the port of Candia and on the shore near by. I put them on 
a dish and collected some drops ot purple, which the animal 

^ '■‘’Seme Late Miiioaii \ a^C'- found in Orecce, ’ HlUck.c 

StUJUO^ XMV., iCjO-j., 
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exudes like a tear. In the IVIvcena’an \'ases the tentacle which 
the fish draws in in order to close the shell is shown ; when it is 
tranquil the murex moves like a snail. Plinv savs that purple 
was extracted from several kinds of shellfish shaped like the 
triton, and describes the preparation of this dve in leaden vases. 

When I examined the cists in the magazines of Knossos I 
found that some of them were lined with lead. I'his rrave me 
the idea that these cists might have been used tor the preparation 
of the purple dve. Sidon and Tvre certainlv derived the purple 
industry from Crete or from some other isle of the .dLcjean, tor 
the deposits ot murex shells at Palaikastro, iuduino; from the 
pottery found among the shells, must date at least as far back as 
the middle Minoan period, at least two thousand ve.ars before 
the Christian lira. At that time the Phoenicians had not begun 
to trade in the Mediterranean. i 

With the purple dve manv gradations of colour were 
prepared, shading from deep violet blue to blood red. and it was 
a fast colour unaffected by washing or light. Sidon and Tvre 
had perfected the art of dyeing, but we can no longer admit that 
the Phcenlcians were the inventors of purple. 

= .Accfirding to Bc-loeh (•' tiricchi^^ Ivj ( jc'chiehtc,’' i. 7 1 ), the intercourw dt 
the Phceiue iiiii' u ith Gri.eee not earlier than the eighth Ceiltiirv h.l. 
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THE CRAFTS\iEN’ OF MIXOS 

I. 

1 1^ it could be proved that Minos never existed it would still 
be true that a people lived in Crete who held the dominion 
of the Mediterranean and built magnificent palaces. With the 
help ot archeology we can become acquainted with the social 
struggle and the life ot the worker in remote ages. K\'en here, 
as ever, the humble who do everythiiig have lett verv slight 
individual traces, and Cretan art appears as the sign of the power 
ot the tew’ who could dominate the mass. 

I ha\'e studied the tombs of the poor in the Mvcemean age ; 

I have held in my haiwl their bones and skulls, the necklaces of 
stone beads and the humble vases which thcv placed in their 
graves, but among all the objects tound in these tombs those 
which most impressed me were the tools ot a carpenter ot 
Knossos I 1,1'ig. 66). His familv had excavated the tomb with 
such care that that alone wamld testifv sutficientK’ to the feelino 
ot the dignity and high s icial position of the craftsman. b'irst a 
great square trench was cut in the rock, ani.1 inside this, at a defuh of 
a metres below the level ot the ground, another smaller trench was 
cut I metre in depth. Bv the bodv were laid a saw, a chisel, and 
an adze, and the grave was covered with well fitted stones. All 
these tools are ot bronze. In the same necropolis a sword, a 

' tw.iiis, “ 1 he I’rehi'-liirK "ronih-. ot Kiiossos,” \n|. li\. 
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bow and arrows were toiuid buried with a soldier ; in the crart>- 



nian’s tomb ^^■erd placed the toials 
of- his trade. 

A loncrer saw was tnund with 
tools ot various trades in the villa 
of Hagia Triad a. The bronze 
was verv hard, tor the marks ot 
the working or the saw are visible 
on the limestone. 

In a series ot serva'its’ rooms 
on the ground-floor at Pharstos 
there is in each room a recess 
which probabU served as a small 
cupboard ; in the tour pieces ot 
limestone which form the cornice 
of this recess everv mark ot the 
saw ii'^ed in cutting the slabs ot 
stone can be seen. Some enormous 
hammer shafts with two square 
openings which probabh struck 
the anvil h.we their edge destroied. 
'I'his shows with what t'igoui’ these 
men worked. Manual labour was 
highly esteemed, and was more 
general than to-dav among the 
dominant class. Odvsseus records 
that he made his house aiul his 
tamous bed himself and was able 
to put together the beams and 
vards ot his ship to make a raft on 
which he sailed the Mediterranean. 


no. (i/i I'.Koxzi-: Tooi.s K)r\i> 

i\ 1 m is iMi; OF .\ e \iu'i- \ 1 1- R If 

AT KNT )SS( )S 

On the eastern side of the 
palace ot Phawtos Dr. Pernier tound a furnace for potterv. It 
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is of trapezoidal shape, and the walls, 1 metre in thickness, are 
covered with a layer ot melted clav ' (f’S- 6“). They are 
encrusted with a vitreous lava of a yellowish or dark colour, in 
some parts violet and shining. 

It is a characteristic sign of Minoan times that close by the 
roval dwelling there was a humble potter’s workshop. Besides 
the furnaces tor common ware, there were other large ones tor 
pots taller than a man. The amphora; ot elegant shape which 
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became a characteristic ot Greek art were baked in these 
furnaces. This vase had a lid ot terracotta, the handles were 
painted white, and the rest brown, round the neck were zig-zag 
lines in red. 

' The well .il the bottom i, metre' long. The month .iiul one 'lelc are 
wanting. The two -Kle w.iIK were bent into .1 'emieiri’e tormnig the MeL' ot a 
triangle to the length ot' i m. 70 c.m. IDr. Pernier thouglit it \\ C' a turnaec tor 
'inelting met.il-., bill .it'ier a c.iretiil evaininatioii ue are eon\ iiie'eJ tliai it was 
onh n 'e J h ir I'l u tei \ . 
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\Vc have ic\ cral descnptii 'tib * ct the pru ate houses b\' 
Protessnr Halbherr, who di^>i.'i)vercd thent at Hagia I naaa, but 
thev V ere better class houses which probablv belonged to otbiLUils 
of the pnnce^. The humble dwelhntns or the labourers ha\e dis- 
appeared because thev were made of wood, while thi.se or the 
middle class, being built ot stone and timber, 
— - have been preserved. 

^ , I \ ■ found a great number of 

I I ,1 porcelain plaques in the firm ot houses, 

j , y* ' l imber was at this period the most yenerallv 

I ■ , -V. used material tor house building because the 

I '|| forests were abundant. Even at the present 

time wherever there are forests in the ncigh- 
\ bourhood man makes use of the trees to 

~ 'dW build himself a house, 

f. ' M 'I’runks of trees were cut into blocks of 

the thickness required for the walls, the 
Yw ^ trames of the i.!oors and windows were nuule 

■! of timber, and the empty spaces were filled 

■ \ with lime and plaster. 

^ In these models the beams and slabs are 

faithfully represented. 'I'he windows are 
i 10. ns, i..\k(.K .\\i- walls that these 

l^HoKC OF llukl- 

coii.A Forxi) \i must have been made ot blocks of woolI. 

The palaces of princes differed in construc- 
tion from the houses of the people in that the 
stones of which a palace was built, however carefullv thev were 
cut and joined with mortar, were never left with the surface ex- 
posed but always faced with plaster and coloured, and thev appear 
to have differed little in the front cir side view from our mcaliawal 
Italian houses. There is an indication of decoration on some 
houses where the blocks are simply marked out, and the structure 

' H.ilblurr, “Mem dell’ di Seieii/c c f.cUcic,’' wi. p. 

“ Kif "fi' i \e.i\ aOuio,” 1902, p. 1^. 
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represented does not correspond with the actual building. Xearlv 
all the houses hav'e two storeys and in their colour must have had 
a certain resemblance to the villas of the Liguritn Ricdera, being 
decorated with red or white binds on a drab or blue or green 
ground. 

The window frames and shutters are worthy ot attention. 
The windows are divided by the traniework into either three or 
tour, like modern window’s. There was no ghi'-s at that time ; 
and the windows were probably closed by skins rendered trans- 
parent by oil. Some windows are red and perhaps had coloured 
curtains. 

Judging troni the attic tvindows which we find in most ot the 
houses ot Knossos, we may suppose that there was a terrace 
instead ot a roof. We may exclude the idea of a double court 
terming two distinct dwellings tor the men and the women (as 
appears to have been the case in the type ot house described in 
the Homeric poems).* 

Some ot the porcelain models appears to be towers, as they 
have no windows or cioors, or they may represent the side \-iety 
ot a house. Some ha\’e a projection resembling a chimney 
upon the root. Xo one would have imagined that tour thousand 
years ago the houses would h.ave been like our own. 


IW 

d'he form of the hut urns is one of the subjects that has been 
most discussed, and even \ irchow has written two essays to discuss 
the period at which these Italic torms were used in tlermanv.- 
I’his year in the excavations ot Pha'stos, Idr. Pernier found a 
model ot this torm (Pig. bp), m addition to several others w hich 
have come to light in Crete. 3 It was thought that this hut repre- 

‘ (rardner, The (ireek H-uhc,” 'J'UikoI ■' llciLr.., \ul. \\i. 

pp. 29;, 1901. 

‘■'Siubcr. d k. Akad. d^r Wi^^cn^chati /u Berlin,*’ iSS^. 

■' It i'' a circular hut ot ierrac<uta, “3 inin. high with conical root aiul 
rectangular dotT. An ideiUKal hut with a small d »or wa^ dncm\ ,.red bv Dr 
I’cnnur at Bluc-'t'’' in ipcj. 
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scnted the primitive house or the Italic peoples ; later it was 
touiid that even in the Stone Age similar round huts existeai in the 
lake dwellinirs, and then thev were discovered farther off, in 
Egypt and in Crete ; and these are more ancient and therefore 
nearer their origin. Similar models in terracotta were found in 
the Forum Romanum at Rome.' The entrance in the cinerarv 
urns from the Forum - also is made with a rectangular vah'e of 
clay, and as in the models from Phaistos there are two holes in 
the door jambs into which the bolt was pushed to fasten it. 



no. (H) — iiRKwoii.A Moni-.L oi- .\ iiri lorxK \i i>ii.isios. 


When the people who introduced cremation into Italv first 
arrived there, they did not use these hut-shaped ossuaries, at least 
so say Pigorini and Orsi. They accepted this form which alreadv 
existed in ltal\, and ve now know that the most ancient e.xaniples 
of these huts were found in the islands of the Tv.wan, when 
cremation wan not yet practised there. The Etruscans also made 

^ I’iii/a, 3/ f.'j Ant. w. p -|-“ 0 . 

- Bom, “F..'., Ronoiio,” A/e o.e/'o.v .y.,/, n. 
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Lise ot them and thc\ are very common in Ktruria ; these are, 
however, ot less antiqint\ and generally belong to the early Iron 
Age.^ 

The study of the house is useful for the history ot Mediter- 
ranean civilisation, tor many have thought that the house was an 
invention of the Phcenicians. This can be no longer said, neither 
did the Indo-Germans, who lived on carts, teach men to build. 
Even in the time ot Tacitus bricks and mortar were unknown in 
Germany. In these days, when the struggle of class is becoming 
more and more keen, we may learn something by examining the 
earliest middle-class houses. They show how far democracy had 
advanced in tlie Mediterranean region, for the houses of the 
contemporaneous Egeptian bourgeoisie were made C)r simple clay 
trom the river, or unbaked bricks mixed with chopped straw and 
dried in the sun. 

The designs ot these Mycenaain houses serve tea give us an 
idea ot the streets and squares in the time ot Homer ; the 
rhapsodists do not trouble themselves with such small matters. 
Alter this in the history of architecture we have t<a skip a 
thousand years before we come to the houses of Delos and those 
described still later by \’itru\'ius. 

\d 

At Knossos, where the excavations have been most extensive, 
many drinking-cups ot terracotta have been found and left in 
heaps with other tragments of pottery, as it was useless to cumber, 
the Museum at Candia with them. Every party which passes 
takes one or two as a souvenir, and there are enough to last 
many years. I'he labourers use them, and I too used one to 
drink out ot ; they are tour thousand years old, yet they are so 
red and well-rounded that they look as if they were only made 
yesterday. 

At Pha'stos a peasant brought us a bronze pot with three 
teef, one ot the renowned lebetes often named in the Homeric 

' A. 1 drainclli, “ 1 cindiani aniKhi^''imi in tnriiui di capaniui ■'vopcrti in 
Kiir«>pa," RoEiThut: R. .A , A g, \u 1. n. p. ^ 22 , 
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poems because thev served as objects of exchange instcau of 
money. Dr. Hazzidaki, who came to vkit us, adcusea me to 
make a cuttintj and try to rind out if there were some totnb^ 
at the spot where this lebes had been found. 1 he place was 
promising ; I made the ritst attempt upon a long terrace and 
cut into the slope, hopiiiG; to come upon the passage of some 
tomb. I spent some happv days sitf.ng on the edge of the 
cutting while the labourers hanc.ed me the sherds of pottere , 
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which thev heaped up in baeket^, but I onlv found toar^e 
crockerv, a number <A cooking pots with three feet, and the 
bottom of a hut, with a great round hearth stone. Probably the 
labourers’ dwellings hael stood here. All the cooking pots, great 
and small, were broken, anel it was impossible to put one of 
them together ; but in other places sonte were fouml whole, like 
this of Zakros ( 1 ‘ig. ~OJ, hrtiding 14 litres, and completeh' 
bLickened bv long use on the fire. 
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On n'i\' visit to a monasterv near \’oris 1 drattk tresh water 
front a Mvcena:‘an well ; it had been cleared out a short time 
before, and near the wall of the well I saw the broken pieces ot 
the amphora;, painted in the style of the decadence ot Myceita’an 
art, in \yhich the water had been brought up more than three 
thousand years ago. 


\ 1 . 

The spindle is the implement which has changed least in 
tornt ; as it was m Italy in the lake dwellings, as 1 found it in 
the excavations of the Neolithic age at Pha’stos, it has come 
through the ages ot bronze and iron to our own time, and the 
mode of spinning flax and wool has remained the same. The 
distaffs were of wood and are there no longer, but the reels ot 
terracotta are well preserved, and also the stone discs of various 
shapes which were used strung on to the lower end of the spindle 
to hold it straight and keep it in motion. 

There are numbers of bobbins for winding the thre.td. They 
are terracotta ctlinders like the modern wooden ones, and have 
also a hole through the axis to enable them to be strung on the 
cross beam of the loom, from which the threai.is fall to form the 
warp. Not has'ing the modern weaver’s beam, smooth little 
weights ot terracotta, stone, or marble, the size of an apple, n'ere 
fastened to the threads to hold them taut ; and these weights are 
found in great numbers in all the Mveenman palaces. Some ot 
these spheres ha\'e a groove acriiss, round which the thread 
would be tied. It is suggested that they may have been 
weights tor weighing with, but this explanation does not seem 
probable. 

Small gold scales, like our own, were touiiei at Mveemv, and 
a weight, which probably served as a stanelard, has been illus- 
trated by Dr. Tvans ; it is a piece ot red marble of the colour of 
porphyry, in shape a quadrangular truncated pyramid, with a 
hole tor suspension, and weighs 29 kilogrammes. The rigure 
of an octopus embraces it on all sides with its tentacles. 
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Other weights ot nitmatite were tmind .it Kno^hos ot the same 
tvpe as the weights used at the same period in Iv^vpt ; one 
weighs 2 ^ grammes. 

I amused myselt with the studv of the domestic utensils in 
order to bring mvsclf more into contact with the private life of 
the pef)ple ot the Mveena-an age. I he bronze sickles are not 
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curved like the modern ones, but are bent at an angle and have 
a longer handle, so that the peasants would bend down less than 
ours ot the present dav to cut the hay and corn. 

Fig. -I represents a terracotta beehive upside down and a 
pithos ; these great jars of terracotta and the beehives are made 
to this day in the same shape. Mijre than four thousand vears 
have passed and have been as a moment ; in the peasants’ 
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gardens beehives and jars are still the same as those made at the 
time of Minos. In the terracotta vases were tound peas and 
beans, all burnt. 

I'he granaries or Terracina, with the great clay pots, show 
how provisions and corn were kept. The great vases which we 
see placed as ornaments on the walls o! some villas at Rome are 
halt the size of these jars. The pithoi were also useei to hold oil, 
and at hrst they vere used as wardrobes tor linen and clothes. 
The handles placed on the mouth to shut them with, and lower 
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down to lltt them bv, became an ornament, and when a certain 
stvle was given to them many handles were only used as a 
decoration. 

Among the fragments ot these vases there were some with 
marks of writing ; I give an illustration of one of these pieces 
to prove that the workmen could read and write ; as we have 
alread\’ seen, the pieces used tor inlaying were marked with 
letters. 

Fhe turniture ot the rooms must have differexl little from 
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that used at the present dav, it ue may judge In t!ie rilan; wurk 
from the stone seats found at Knossos, front the terracotta lamp, 
from the recesses tor cupboards in the chambers. Achiiles said 
that a man could not easiK lift the bolts of his doors ' ; tiiese 
must have been thick metal bars which ran through rings and 
were pulled by a handle ' The room where the arms cit 
Odvsseus were, was closed bv a latch. In all the Homeric 
poems there is no mention or a lock or a key. In Crete the\ 
were much more advanced, for in the Bronze -\ge there were keys 
with wards like ours. Fig. "3 is a charming kev such as would 
be ma ie now for an elegant little bo.x. 


\'I1. 

The excavations in Crete have put an end to the legend that 
the origins of civilisation were to be sought in Jagvpt, and that 
the peoples of Fiurope were in a savage state when there was a 
high degree of culture on the banks of the Nile. Dr. blinders 
Petrie - has wadeiv studied the relations of Figvpt with the 
Island of Crete, and sho.vs that this connection goes back to the 
earliest chmastics of the Pharaohs. Another class (.>f foreign 
pottery was, he sa\', found in the ruins of the temple of 
Abydos which is (.f the time of the 1st Dinastv, or possible 
earlier. It is of a material which ha> no counterpart in Kgvpt, 
a black, shining pottery ; the shape, too, i^ not l''.g\ptKin. It is 
an anifihora ending in a point with the neck cursed, doubtless of 
(jreek origin. Pottery exactly similar in material and make was 
found in Crete of the latest Neolithic peno.!. A piece of this 
pottery trfim ivgvpt and a piece troin Knossos when comparcxl 
seemed to belong to the same amiihora. 

1 he impulse to civilisation did not, then, come from Fgypt 
to b.urope, but a common basis of civilisation existed on the 
shores of the Mediterranean before the dynasties of the Pharaohs 
arose ; upon this stratum of Neolithic culture Fgsptian anil 

I’sei, S\i'. h /. inut 
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European civilisations were simultaneously devoloped, but in a 
mode different from each other. The Egyptians preserved the 
tradition ot the continuity ot historv. In the Island of Crete 
we must search for the documents bv excavation, tor the recol- 
lection of past ages has been interrupted. 

For this reason it would be well tor some one to set to work 
on a comparative historv ot Minoan and Egyptian architecture. 
F'lg. i; I represents the northern entrance ot the palace ot Knossos. 
There are blocks of limestone 3 m. long, O'/y high, and O'yy 
thick, c’erv exactly cut. Ot these masses seven rows are still 
quite in place with the corners pertect. The method ot moving 
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the>e preat blocks must have been much the same as that 
described in the architecture ot X’ltruvius, and we can imagine 
the rollers, the inclined planes, the pulleys and the cranes, as they 
were used by (ireeks and Romans. All the wooden objects have 
disappeared, and only on the tablets do we see traced the yokes 
ot the oxen and the carts used tor carrying these blocks. 

The method ot building used tor the walls is so pertect that 
in some parts the plaster is laid on m three layers, the tirst 
coarser and the two others gradually tiner and thinner. Thus 
we find this process, which is so admirable in Roman building, 
already in use three thousand years earlier. In the Museum of 
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Candia we can aUo studv the method ot lavino on stucco, to" the 
great marble polishers with which the walls were worked arter 
the laver of plaster had been laia on are stid in existence. 1 hey 
are cjreat parallelopipeds made ot a long, narisjw slab ot marble, 
with a handle in the middle to enable them to be strongly 
gripped, and are smooth on the under surface. In short, the 
workers of the Bronze Age did their work in a way differing little 
from our own methods. At Candia, in the braziers' workshops, 

I saw that a tool is uscei exactlv like the bronze one found at 
Hagia Tnav.la (Fig. “g). The <;>nlv ditlerence is that it is now 
made of iron, but the shape is the same. At one end it is flat, 
at the other rounded, and it was used as a rest while hammering 
the brass. There was a whole series of little anvils like this for 
working brass and metal with the hammer. I'he cups of N'aphio, 
of which I shall speak later, are inimitable examples iif the 
hammered wcirk, called by the hrench repousse. 

I'he greatest difficulties are met with in engraving the hard 
stones — jasper, agate, cornelian, onyx, and garnet ; but the 
beautv of the intaglios shows that patience overcome^ all 
obstacle^ ; with fine sand and perhaps emerv, and with the help 
of the lathe and a bronze drill, the Cretans engiaued in haixl 
stones tigure^ of men and animals with marvellous exactness even 
in the most minute particulars. Terrot and Chipie/. collecfed on 
one plate the photi.igraphs (tf several Mtcemran intaglios which 
had been used as seals, and indicating the figures of bulls in the 
hard stones, sav that nothing more perfect could be done.' 

In the corner of a shelf in the Museum at Candia 1 saw the 
broken foot of a drinking glass found at Knossos.- It is so like 
our modern glasses that many would suppose it to be a broken 
glass left bv mistake in the case. Instead of this it is one of the 
rarest objects which displays the skill of the craftsman of the 
Bronze Age. It was a thick and very transparent rock cr\stal, 
and some one has defied the adamantine hardness of cpiartz and 

■ P-.ri'Mi ct Chipic/, “1,1 (free Primiti\ l.’.irt M\cliklii,’' o. I’l. wi. 

I ’ . . 

' \MMrlv-r ’.‘..i- toLiiul d\ I^alai 
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made a drinking glass of it. Modern machinerv and the hard 
temper of steel would enable us more easily to effect such a piece 
of work, but no one attempts it as we now have glass and any 
one can drink out ot a transparent vessel at the cost of a few 
pence. 

1 he thought ot the years ot work and the large sum ot money 
invested in a tragile drinking cup made me stop to consieier 
whether there is any other object in which the power of labour 
has been more intensely absorbed and crystallised than in cutting 
this rock, paring thin the sides without breaking through them, 
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and giving it the torm of a goblet with a geometric design at the 
base, and the polish ot glass. 


\I1I. 

I'he c.iuses ot the Cretan Ilegemoni' were two: peace and 
work. Minoan cuilisation was more useful and fruitful to 
humanity than the Egyptian, with which it had arisen con- 
temporaneously, because tn Crete uninterrupted peace was of 
longer duration. The fact that the Cretan cities were built 
without towers an^l bastions and without an\' use being nuiiie 
ot strong sites as a means ot detence, and that the palaces were 
thus constructed as at I’ha-stos in the places least adapted for 
detence, proves that the islands, unlike the cities of inediawal Italy 
did not wage war on each other. On the other hand, warlike 
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ideals and the art ot protecting a citv were hi^iiK developed on 
the mainland as in the case of Tirvns aitd Mvceniv. 

Crete differed trom Kgvpt in having suffered no foreign 
invasion ; she was so powerful on the sea that, like modern 
England, she did without fortifications. It was enough to have 
harbours on the shores of the Mediterranean where there were 
forests to supply wood for repairing the masts and boats, 
springs to supply water, towns for the sale of merchandise and 
exchange of goods. 

1 he other reason of the Hegemony was the freedom of the 
craftsmen. The culture of Egypt might be defined by the word 
crystallisation. King, priests, craftsmen, each in his own sphere 
of action, had organised a form of tvranny uiv.ch impeded all 
progress. 



CHAPTER Vni 

PREHISTORIC SOCIALISM 


I. 


M r. STILMx-\N, American Consul in Crete, announced 
in 1866 that he had found the great building for 
public assemblies, the so-called bVA/V/V/ where the 

earliest Socialists ate in common. Mr. Arthur Evans came and 
pointed out that beneath those ruins was the palace ol Knossos. 
The soup kitchens, free meals tor school children, and municipal 
bakehouses of the present dav are trifles, tor at that time men, 
women and children were all fed at the expense of the State. 

Aristotle ' says that in order to make rich and poor li\'c 
under the same conditions they were obliged to eat together, 
and the cost of the food was paid by the State. Lycurgus had 
stayed long in Crete, where he touiul a [leopie ot the same race 
who ruled themselves according to the constitution given to them 
by Minos. In the beginning Crete h.td a monarchy ; later on 
the go\'ernment passed into the hands ot ten Cosmi, who com- 
manded the army and were at the orders ot the Senate ; but 
the Cretan institutions, according to Aristotle’s account, came 
nearer to Communism than was the case at Sparta, where the 
public dinners in common were less well organised. 

Nevertheless the detects ot democracy were not o\-ercome, 
as the tollowing passage proves : “ I’he Cosmi are often deposed 
by their own colleagues or by private citizens, who rise against 

' Pi)luK'a,” bk. II. ch. 11. ? 10. 

II 1-1 
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them. But the thing most hurttul to the State is the total 
su 3 pensi:an of the Magistracv when powerful citizens who ha\e 
ioined tncrcther against them overthrow the Co^nti to avoid 
the judgment bv which they arc threatened. T hese disturhanccs 
are the cause of Crete havino; m truth no actual goivernment, 
but only the shadow ot one.” * 

In the Life ot Lycurgus Plutarch describes the public dinners 
in Sparta. “ Each man brought eyery month one medimnu-- 
of fl'tur,- eight jugs of wme, five pounds of cheese, two and 
a half of tigs, and I know not what small sum of money.” One 
can understand that this common dinner with only bread, 
cheese, and tigs soon came to an end. I'he Spartans applied 
with extreme rigtnir the rule ot meals iit commmi, “so much 
so that when King Agis returned from the war in which he 
had defeated the Athenians, and wished to sup alone with his 
wife, he sent tor his portion and the polemarchs refused to 
send it.” 

Economics have always been of the greatest importance in the 
history ot nations ; and in spite of similar exaggerations the 
Socialistic idea spread rapidly through Greece and Italy. Aris- 
totle said that meals in common were known in Italy before 
the time ot Minos. 3 'Phis would indicate that Mediterranean 
civilisation and Italy’s share in the social movement is much more 
ancient than is generally believed ; and we know also that in the 
most remote age the Government granted to the poor “ the 
cornmo!! use ot property.” 4 


II. 

Oil one of the clay tablets in the Museum ot Candia we see 
repeated many times the figure ot a man and woman ; when 
able to read it we shall certainly be better acquainted 

' Ari'-totlc, “ Poliuca,’’ bk. li. lIi. u. : 7. 

The mcJininu-, wa-, equal to 52 littL'. 

■ Aribtotle, “ Polinca,” bk. iv. ch. i\. - 1 , 
t IbiJ., bk. \ n. ch in. ; 


we are 
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with the social condition ot this people. ^ Whether thev were 
free men or slaves, we cannot imagine here a state or slaverv 
like that in the East or in Egvpt, tor the dominion of the sea 
can only be acquired bv individualism and liberty. 

Besides, we know trom Aristotle that the Cretans treated 
their slaves as equals, and only prevented them trom carrying 
arms or going to the gymnasium.- At Dredalos the chiton 
of slaves was put on the statues ; and this proves that even 
in classical times workmen althoutrh slaves were held in esteem. 

The very architecture ot the palaces ot Knossos and Pha.‘Stos 
may testity to the power ot the democracy. The liberal supply 
of seats in the palaces of Pharstos and Knossos was air expense 
forced on the architect bv the croweling ot a large public in 
the hall and courts, and bv the freedom with which the people 
could enter the palace ot the prince. Under an autocratic 
(jovernment that was not possible. We see this in Italy ; as long 
as the republics and the democratic Governments continue in 
power we have seats rouiiei the palaces — in h'hirence at the 
Strozxi Palace, in Rome in the Earnese Palace, and in wirious 
buildings ot Bramante’s ; after the sixteenth centurv we find no 
more seats forming part of the decoration of palaces. 

III. 

An important fact in the history of Crete is the contem- 
[loraneous destruction ot the palaces ot l^ha'stos and Knossos 
and of the villa of Hagia I'riada. Such a coincidence is not 
chance, but the work ot a great revolution which convulsed the 
island ; and the destruction was probably the result of war 
and of the struggle in which Socialism triumphed. We shall 
see presently that we must reiect the idea ot foreign invasion. 
The same people rebuilt the destroyed buildings, the same 

‘ tj. BluoU has •'tudiL'd the eonditKHi'- ot tlie .tiieieiit Cretan State, Init 
tve cannot enter into detaiK hero (“• Die tjriechischen-St.iats tind Reditu 
alterttinier,” Hi:KJhii,h d,r KLis. Jhtrtuns-lV.^^cn^ik.irt^ ton ]. Miilltr). 

- “ Politica,’’ hk. ii. ch. ii, ; i 2. 
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men began agam with the same magnificence. 1 he wurk ot 
destruction is too vast and contemporaneous to allow of Crete 
having been divided into small States which fought against 
each other. Possiblv there mav have been a re\olution like 
the French Revolution which overturned the Goveintmcnt, and 
a restoration followed a tew vears later. 

The rebuilt palaces are less enormous, as we mav see at 
Phsstos. The blocks of stone which form the base of the walls 
of the most ancient palace are 3 metres long, and to the east 
and south the ruins ot the ancient palace were filled up and 
there appears to have been no idea of building another palace 
above them. e found the same reduction in the magazines 
at Knossos. But this reduction in scale can be e.-peciallv 
appreciated in studying the remains of the Mvcena'an villa 
of Hagia Triada ; we learn thereby that the wealth of Crete 
was diminished, and that, possibly through intestine strife, the 
dominion of the sea was lust. 

Minoan power had reached its highest point when the 
primitive palaces were burned ; art still grew, but, as in Italv 
of the Renascence, political decadence had already begun. In 
1500 R.i. . the palaces of Knossos and Pha'Stos were definitely 
abandoned. 

IV. 

The first writers on Socialism were Socrates and Plato, and it 
could not be otherwise with the philanthropic trend of their 
philosophy. 'Phe fundamental concepts ot Communism were 
defended by Plato with profound conviction, but his proposal 
to hold in cenmnon women, children, and goods was at once 
regarded as utopian. An extract from his dialogues is enough 
to convince us that his Socialism could have no good result 
“ Women must go naked and they will then clothe themselves 
again with virtue instead of garments, they must take part 
in war, and in every way serve in the keeping of the city and 
do no other thing.” ‘ 

' Pl.iU', Ri.pubhc,’’ bl. \. 
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" Some testivals must he established at which we will unite 
betrothed couples and offer sacrifices with marriage hymns by 
our poets.” The children who shall be born daily shall 
be collected bv mag;istrates, superintendents, and similar officials, 
who shall take them to the care ot nurses dwelling in a retired 
part of the citv, but the children of evil men shall be hidden 
in secret places.” The condemnation ot Socrates and the 
criticism of Aristophanes on the stage demolished the theory 
of Socialism, and Aristotle was one ot its opponents and 
demonstrated that the family and the State could not be one 
and the same. He says : “ If we force this unity beyond 
a certain limit, the State no longer exists ; or if it does exist its 
condition is deplorable. It would be as if one tried to make a 
chord with a single note, or rhythm with one single measure.” ^ 

In Crete the reyenue of the State was divided into three 
parts : one was set apart for the worship of the gods, another 
tor public expenses, and the third tor public meals. Polybius 
points out the difference between the Cretans and the Lacedai- 
monians, and says that the Cretans were more democratic and 
constantly in revolt. The development of civilisation in Crete 
tollowed all the same phases which we see in the history of 
modern Europe trom absolute to parliamentary government, 
trom democracy to Socialism. The Creeks took their democratic 
spirit from this island as well as their national diyinitic^. In 
Homeric times republican life was already in full vigour. The 
warriors were assembled by Agamemnon to deliberate before the 
battle, and when Odysseus arrived at the palace of Alkinoos a 
herald summoned the princes and captains to the forum. 

1 he history ot Mveenaam civilisation is now becoming clear, 
and it has a great attraction for students, who may learn from 
it how the soul ot our nation was formed, for the mvsterioin 
happenings which guide society and history on the shores of the 
Mediterranean will always depend on the same infiuences. 

The psychology ot the Minoan people is the most ancient 
e.xpression which we now know of the soul of our fathers. 


“ Politic.!,” hk. 11. ch. 11. 
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Modern life is the fruit of germs tecunJated on the shores ot the 
Mediterranean, and urged irresistibly towards the north bv the 
breath of civilisation. The long peace enjoyed bv the Mvcena;an 
people, their industry, their commerce, and their democratic 
government under the guidance ot princes are tacts important to 
social science. We here reach the earliest source of the Greek 
and Latin spirit, but Cretan Socialism was very different from 
that of to-dav, In that the laws were chictlv devised with the 
object of preparing the nation tor war.^ In notino; this point 
Aristotle adds : Every nation in a position to satisfy its own 
ambition will appreciate warlike valour.” - 

V. 

In Sicily I have seen a party of peasants returning from the 
tields to the town with their sickles on their shoulders, sinsintr 
the song of the labourer. I'his scene so closely resembles the 
iitrures in relief on a Cretan vase that I will speak of them in this 
chapter. It is a celebrated vase of steatite found by the Italian 
Mission at Hagia Triada. Unfortunately we only have the 
upper part, the legs of the figures in relief are wanting 3 

: 5 )- 

Savignoni, who illustrates this vase, thinks the men are 
soldiers. -t Bosanquet 5 explains the figures of this relief as a 
joyous band of reapers.'-' There are two companies — the first of 
four couples, the second ot six. d'he fact that they are all 

' On the tahlnt-- creJ oy Dr. E\.uy at Kno-su^ Uicil i-, an entry of 

two -tory-. of .trrou;., one of 6010, the other 2630. 

’ Politica,’' !4. I'., eh. ii. ; 

t 'File \.i'L h.iJ been e.irted in three ■-epar.tte p,^u^ .uul then ■-kilUiIK 
loincd. We h,i\e t.\o ot ilieae piece-- — th.it tonnmg the neck of the \.i,c 1- 
jlnnvii (Fig. "5). They arc piece, ot --leatite uorted on the l.ithe. Fie. -f,,, 
and i> -how the de.ign without the neck. 

4 'Shn-jf.iKt R. A \iii., njo:;. 

4 'j’ALIhi..' vol. \\ p. sSi^, lyoz. 

'' Milam think- it i- a religion-, proee--ioii, .aid t.irioii- e \ plan.uioii- have 
b.eii eo en bv othei -. Studo c maten-iii di areheolopia,'’ „ - 
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moving in step, lifting the left leg at the same moment, much 
higher than the march of a soldier would necessitate, shows that 
this is not an ordinary march ; on the other hand, it is difficult to 
believe that they are dancing to the sound of their song and the 
sistrum because a slight turn ot the body would cause an entangle- 
ment ot the torks which these men carry on their shoulders. 1 
give first the side of the vase, showing the captain, who wears a 
full cuirass of mail (Fig. ”5), and next the side, showing a man 
bent down to the ground (Fig. That it is not simply a 

march is also proved bv the position ot the right arms, which are 
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all bent at an acute angle, with the hand clenched on the breast. 
On the left shoulder they carry a fork with three very long 
prongs, all exactly alike, a long shaft with three prongs and a 
small sickle, d'he fitrk is like those now used, but it is difficult 
to say what is the implement with it — whether it is an axe, a 
pickaxe, or a small scvthe. 

It they are soldiers it is difficult to understand why they have 
no shield or other usual arms, and not e\’en a helmet. A sickle r 
The implement carried on their shoulder is too short to reap 
with. A weapon r The three prongs ofthe fork are too long and 
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slender to be used as a spear. The trident, says Savignuni. was 
used as a weapon, and the I'etiarii were armed with it in the 
gladiatorial shows. Seatolk might have adopted an implement 
used in fishing, or the peasants might have taken to the trident, 
but onlv«in an exceptional case. The fact that no such weapon 
of bronze has been found, and that these are evidently tied up 
with a cord, indicates that these forks are of wood ; in this case 
the prongs are too long and slender to be used as weapons ot 
offence. Another doubt arises when we studv the figure which is 
supposed to represent the captain, tor he wears a large corselet 
of mail. His head is bare and he holds in his hand a slender 
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stick with curved handle, taller than a man. Alsu he is unarmed, 
and it would have been more likclv tor a warrior to cover his 
head with a helmet and to hold a sword or lance such as are often 
found in excavations. On the opposite side ot the vase (Fig. 
76/-), a man is playing on the sistrum, an instrument of Figvpti.in 
origin, which was used at sacrifices and testivals. The usual type 
has four transverse bars (this has two) and is made as a closwi 
diapason ; it is sounded by shaking it. Savignoni thinks that the 
three persons standing behind with open mouths are three women 
vearinu- a leather garment which covers the breast as described 
by Herodotus, and that they are possibly slaves taken in war ; 
he adds that thev are ot different race and probably irom Libya. 
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Thev seem to me too merrv to be the booty of war, or women 
who have been enslaved. On the seal (Fig. is a cuirass 

made with the same curve, and I am not sure that these figiires 
are not men. 

An Egyptian artist vouid only have shown a row ot persons 
turned sideways, all exactly alike ; here, on the contrary, in 
every group we see different attitudes, and though the faces 
are all in profile, there is much more life thaii the sculptors 
on the banks of the Nile could bring into their work, d'here 
is so much feeling in this cortege, such naturalness that not 
until the fifth century b.c. should we find a sculptor capable 
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of representing with such absolute truth a party ot men in 
motion. 

\ 1 . 

I think they are reapers returning merrily from the country 
singing and dancing, but it is more prudent to suspend our judg- 
ment in the hope that further excavations may bring to light the 
missing piece of the vase. 

A rebus composed of figures representing a phrase is easy in 
compiarison with the riddles ot areha-ology, and we have an 
exampile of this in Figs. ~ p, 76^' and h. I will first quote Savignoni's 
explanation of this vase ; ■' Between the fourth and fifth couples 
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appears the half figure of a voung man, his head only reaching to 
the waist of the nearest soldier, whose leg he holds with his right 
(and possibly also with his left) hand, while he turns up his face, 
with his mouth wide open, evidently shouting, to this same 
soldier. The position can only be that of a person who has 
tallen or is stooping, or in some way squatting down. At first I 
thought it was a soldier who had accidentally fallen during a 
forced march, and that he was holding on to one of his com- 
panions and asking help lest he should be trodden down by those 
who follow ; but this hypothesis must be set aside. In fact, the 
attitude and expression are those of a person who is imploring 
desperately without producing any good effect on the soldier 
whom he is holding, nor on those who follow ; on the contrary, 
it seems that the soldier, while continuing his wav without stop- 
ping, looks back and shouts at him, either cursing the poor wretch 
and ordering him to follow without being troublesome, or telling 
the two last couples to take no notice, or, if necessary, to push 
him forward. He seems to me to be a prisoner dragged away by 
soldiers in the same fashion as the prisoners shown in the 
Egyptian triumphal marches.” 

In my opinion, however, it is a joyous march resembling a 
dance, and Savignoni’s own studies on the Mycenaean monuments 
have confirmed me in this idea. 

He describes a gold ring found in the Necropolis of Pharstos ' 
on which a nude woman is pertorming an orgiastic dance. “ It 
is a species ot Russian dance,” says Saviginmi, “in which the 
dancer crouches and rises again.” Then in a few lines he points 
out the monuments on which the dancing figures stoop to the 
earth. The most important example which is contemporaneous 
with this vase is the tragment ot a pyxis found at Knossos by Dr 
Evans, where a man, while dancing, stoops to the ground much 
in the same tashion as the figure under discussion. 

This Mycena-an dance still survives in the popular dances of 
Crete, and I saw it in several places. Dancing to the sound 
of their own voices, from time to time one of the dancers 

‘ , /..C Ant.-h:, R. -Lc.;:, ■ I.-r r \nl, \u.p. 
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stoops and strikes the ground or his foot with his hand. Such is 
the interpretation which I propose. Admitting that this people 
dance and sing (and on this point there is no doubt), we have in 
the attitude of the person who is stooping to the ground the 
characteristic of a Cretan dance ; this would explain why he sings 
and no one takes any notice. 

As for the women (said by Savignoni to come from Libya), 

I said that I was doubtful on this point. They maybe three men, 

1 convinced myself of this by a study of Savignoni’s own works 
and the seals published ^ by him. I reproduce one in Fig. 3 in. 

The question is important, for Savignoni claims to have tound 
in this relief proof of the relations of Crete with the shores of the 
Libyan Sea in very remote times. The image ot the lion, which 
is often found on seals, and the abundance of ivory in Crete both 
prove the existence of these relations. But these faces do not 
appear to me to be of exotic type. Savignoni says : “ The con- 
veniently short hair and lace smooth shaven like that ot the male 
dancer, might leave us in uncertainty as to their sex, were it not 
that on the neck of the figure nearest to the second in command 
we can see a smooth mass raised and ending in an oblique furrow, 
which can only be a part of the hair falling on the shoulders.” - 

This argument does not convince me, for in nearly all the 
hgures which I have reproduced we see that the men of Crete 
wore long hair. 

It does not seem probable that a prince ordered this vase to 
record some feat of arms. The artists were too skilful bn- this 
to have been the case here. They were able to represent correctly 
whatever they wished, and this scene could only show an insig- 
nificant military action, at the most it couki only indicate a rising 
or an episode of civil war. Such a scene was little adapted for 
the decoration of a vase which probably served tor holding per- 
fumes. I therefore consider the subject to be a rustic idvl of 
peasants returning from the country, singing, and, perhaps, 
dancing a Cretan dance. Whatever may be the interpretation of 
the scene, from the point of view of anatomy it is certainly one 
‘ 0 / rit., XIV, p. i;o. Fig. 2C. p. ^1, F'lg n;. - 0/1 p. 12 1. 
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of the finest of Mvcenaean works. In the shoulders and thor.ix 
the muscles and skeleton are pertect. To indicate only one point 
— look at the knee ; the tendons and patella are executed in every 
figure with scrupulous accuracy. The vivacity ot the attitudes, 
the care shown to avoid monotony in the similar figures vhich 
form the coriege, the realism ot the composition and modelling 
surpass all that we can imagine. 
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CHAPTER IX 


M VCEX-i' 


\\ 


I. 

'E must not think that a traveller with his “Baedeker” is an 
object peculiar to modern life ; the ancients, too, had 
their guide books for travelling. One was written bv Pausanias 
for Greece in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. I read there that 
in the district between Corinth and Mvcena.' ’ more than halt 
the population were occupied in fishing for the shells trom which 
the purple dve was made ; at tfiat time, as now, there were pine 
trees on the strip of land which joins Greece to the Peloponnesus ; 
and we are told how the Priestess Pvthia dissuaded Knidias frian 
cutting through the isthnuts. Mvcena' stands in one corner of 
the road which connects the Jfastern with the Western Sea ; 
and the princes of Mvcena' took toll ot men and goods which 
passed that wav. Now the railway winds round the cart road 
from Argos, and after passing through a detile tamous for battles 
in the War of Independence in 1822, Mvcena' appears between 
two hills. I’he ruins are difficult to see because they are ot the 
same colour as the rock. Halt an hour trrrm the station is a 
small Albanian village, and I stopped to look at the strange 
costumes ot these people who speak no Greek. There are nuclei 
ot population scattered over Hellas, representatives of the 
latest wave ot prehistirric currents trom the shores of the 
Adriatic. 

' P.ui'-.uii.i' \. 
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No: far from this vilLigt; ot Chariaiti is the tomh ot 
Atramemnon, known bv the name ot the Treasure House ot 
Atreus, and next comes that of Clytemnestra, excavated b\ Mrs. 
Schliemann (Fig. “8). 

We know that the tomb of Isopata, discovered bv Dr. T.vans 
at Knossos and exactly similar to this, dates back to two thousand 
years before the Christian Era. There also is a corridor ot about 
20 metres in length called the droydos : next comes a vestibule 
and then the sepulchral chamber. Similar tombs are tound in 
Italy, and there is one at New Grange in Ireland.^ The >tudy 
of Mveena; has increased in interest since the excavations in Crete, 
for we can now fix more correctly the chronology ot the Greek 
monuments and see how the Minoan culture spread towards 
the continent. In Southern Europe in the tombs of the Giants, 
as they were called, only stone implements were found, ^yhile in 
Greece and Italy these tombs belong to the age of bronze. 

The slow mov^ement of civilisation causes these delays and 
complications. The same thing is now happening in .Africa, 
where some peoples use the bow and arrows contemporaneously 
with the breech-loading gun. The cult of the dead gave an 
impulse to the construction ot immense edifices copied from 
those of southern countries when the age of stone had not vet 
been left behind. M e have here another indication that 
European culture originated in Greece and in the Isles of 
the dEgean. 

II. 

The TIomeric poets knew Mycena; and “ proud Tiryns of 
the high walls,” and said that Mycemc, well built and rich 
in gold,” is behind the corner of Argos. Euripides and Sophokles 
placed here the scene of their tragedies. 

As a rule famous monuments ot which one often sees pictures 
do not impress us much when we visit them, but the entrance of 
the gate of Mycena; (Fig. -9) aroused great emotion in me. 
The walls here form a more wonderful whole than all the 
- Ti am, lit', OKI of the Royal lr:,i .Taaeriy, \x\. (J Muller, 75 ) 
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Pelasgic constructions which I had seen elsewhere. In the great 
superimposed blocks three loopholes overlook the entrance. 
A single stone 5 metres in length and 2 in breadth forms 
the architrave to the gateway, and two other stones, slightly 
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have built nothing equal to this, tor Ui ruler;, or the >ea t:ie\ were 
sate trona invasion. Pausanias ^peak'. or the lions which stand 
above the tjate and sa\s that the walls, like tno-e or Towns, were 
the Work, of the Cvclops. Phis rcliet is certainlx' the most 
ancient piece or sculpture n.aw knc.wn in (ireece. 

This gatewav was at one time ccmsidered to be ( )riental m 
stale, and these lions were guored as a proor of the Pastern 
origin ot the primitive (Peeks. Xow we know that it is a 
decoration ot Cretan character, and wc shall rind examples ot 
similar pillars in the tollowdng chapters. The Ptruscans had 
placed a sinailiar piece laf sculpture above a gate ot the citv ot 
Bologna,' but with two c.tlvcs instead or two lions. 

As I enter I stop to lui.)k at the insetting ot the huge lock in 
the gate posts, the square holes tor the bars, and below in tne 
corner other round holes for the pivot hinges. It is difficult to 
convince oneself that these walls are of less antiquity than the 
rectangular-faced blocks with the wcll-chisclled surface which we 
see in the palaces of Kmassos and Phx’stos, but there is no doubt 
that the walls ot Mveenx are more recent. They were built in 
this manner, not because the tradition ot a more finished stvle 
ot architecture was lost, hut in order to give this characteristic 
stvle to a firtined city, (dn the western side a part of these 
same walls is built of well cut stone in smaller blocks. 


111 . 

Pausanias speaks ot the Treasure House ot .\treus, of his 
tomb and of the number <jt persons killed with him on his 
return from I'roy by /Pgistheus. When Schliemann discovered 
the tombs of Mycenx in iSyb, he thought he had found 
the tomb of Agamemnon and the five graves rec(jrdcd bv 
Pausanias, and stopped there. The Archxological Societv of 
Athens commissioned I'sountas to complete the excavation 
of Alvcenx, and other tombs were discovered. Schliemann’s 

tjuida Ji_l club Alpiiii) bi>logii._sc," I’l \' 1 I. p. 21c, iSSi. 
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acc<junt ot his successive discoveries is, as Diehl savs, like a 
romanced 

Euripides, in the Orestes, speaks of a circular AQ;ora which 
lies behind the gate ot Mvcenit, where Schiiemann made his 
excavations. In the Acropolis, before reaching the tombs, 
Schiiemann tound the sepulchral stelai with relicts less fine 
than the lions ot the gate, but we must not consider these 
stelai to be more ancient than the lions, rather the reverse ; 
other stelai have been tound in Sicilv with similar spiral 
de coration, and protessor Orsi has collected them in the Museum 
at Syracuse, The lion reliet, the stelai and the walls ot Mvcenai 
have been preserved because these ruins are ah me. Possiblv 
the burning ot the torests may have rendered the countrv barren, 
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and Mycena: was saved because no citv rose near this site, and 
stone being plentiful no one needed to seek the blocks from her 
ruins to use for building. 


IV. 

Sculptured triezes, like those at Knossus, have been found at 
Mycenit and Tiryns. Instead of showing here the fragment 
discovered by Schiiemann, now in the Museum at Athens, I 
give a similar piece from Knossos (h'ig. So) to show the influence 
ot Cretan culture upon that of Mvcenie. It is a design of 
rosettes separated by triglyphs with three small spirals. Circular 
rosettes, entire or divided in the centre, or oval rosettes form 

‘ C Diehl, •• KxcurMnio \rchtolngK|iie' cn Cjre.,L.'' p. 2". 
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cnc ot the cotiimunest motives ot the frescoes and decorative 
sculpture of the Mvcenaiau palaces. The small leaves like those 
of marguerites are double and triple and are worked with much 
care both in the hollowed and the raised parts. The stone is a 
red limestone resembling porphvry, and as this marble is not 
found in Greece it is probable that these reliefs were imported 
from Crete ; they are certainly the work ot the same artificers. 
According to Dr. Evans’s classification the third Minoan period 
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in the history of Crete is contemporaneous with the tombs found 
in the Acropolis of iVIycenai. During this period the \’ases with 
a brown ground gradually disappear, and we find pottery with 
a vellow or whitish ground and dark decoration and a new shade 
of red with good glaze which are the special characteristics of the 
M vcena.‘an vases. 

Some of these vases, dating from about 1500 p,.c., are 
illustrated in Mg. 81. The vase on the left is 15 centimetres 
high, has a false neck, and is of yellowish earthenware with 
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brown decoration. The design shows a stvHsed polypus 
with geometrical ornament. The next vase, b, is a bottle of 
Cvpriot type with globular body and small circular base, of 
yellowish earthenware with red glaze and is decorated with 
concentric circles. In the great yase (Fig. 82) we see a change 
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in the style ot ornamentation. Just below the neck are three 
handles and a double row ot lea\'es. The artist leaves nature 
further behind and depicts conventional forms of plant life 
in almost architectural style with a tendency t<i spiral patterns. 
This great amphora, 63 centimetres high, was found by 
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Dr. Evans in the tomb of Isopata. ‘ A similar transtormation 
in decorative art is shown bv the frescoes ot the palace of 
Knossos. 

V. 

Even a superficial observer can distinguish in the excavations 
of Mvcena^ two categories ot objects belonging to two difierent 
strata of civilisation. 

It is doubtful whether the potterv known as Mvcenaran was 
of local fabrication or was imported from Crete. A vase with 
lilies (Fig. 83) found in the villa of Hagia Triada has the 
characteristics ot the Mvcena.’an vases, and marks the earliest 
period at which designs began to be drawn in white on vases 
of lighter ground than the earlier tvpes. At this epoch appears 
the decoration of spirals and horizontal lines which become later 
one of the characteristic motives of the Mvcena'an st\le. 
Dr. Mackenzie remarks that the designs representing birds, 
fish, and animals, which are so conimfin in Mvcenaian vases, 
are first found in the period of decadence in the palace of 
Knossos. 

As we know that nowhere in the Mediterranean did potterv 
make so much progress as in Crete, and also that after the Kamarcs 
period there were always skilful craftsmen in this island, and that 
their technique reached the highest degree (af perfection, it is 
natural to consider Crete as the island which gave the impuKe to 
the creation of the Mycenwan type of potterv. At Knossos 
we find the earliest traces of the Mycenivan style with the type 
from which it is derived, and also the whole series with each 
gradatlfan which marked the evolution of MNcenwan ceramics. 

IDr. Mackenzie - gives another proof of the Cretan origin 
of these vases by showing that fictile decoration of the 
Mycena-an style manifests itself contemporaneouslv with the 

‘ K\.in-, " The I’rchi'tnrie Tomh^ ot Kncxsti,,” \,,1, |j,^ uph 

Duncan MacLcnaic, “ rhe PoUcry ot Kiho-mis.” r,t Ih-;’,/,:, 

tStlL, ,Vnl. \\I 11 .{ 1 . 200, I 9 O 3 . 
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same type in the paintings and frescoes of the palace of 
Knossos. 

After the Mvcena.’an civilisation came a long period ot 
darkness, before Greece again became conscious ot her own 
greatness. We do not know how Mycena;an civilisation was 
exhausted. According to Herodotus the population of Crete 
was three times destroved by pestilence. These terrible 
epidemics were frequent. The Iliad begins with the descrip- 
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tlon ot the plague in the camp ot the Greeks ; it is quite a 
different epidemic from any present one, and resembles that 
of Athens described by Thucydides. W e are as vet ignorant 
ot the nature ot this disease, \\hich is termed by the most 
competent phvsicians 'I'xphia antuiH'jriimY In these days there 
is no epii.iemic which destro\s men, birds, and beasts at the 
same time. 

' Hac'cr, '• (icM.'hiclnc 8 er McJi/iii, ’ oil. 111. 
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VI. 

The Pelasgians came trom Crete to occiip\- the Gulf of Nauplia. 
They founded Tirvns, Argos, and Mvcenir, and fortified them- 
selves on these sites to dominate the road which connected the 
two seas. In “ Iphigenia in Aulis ” Kuripides wrote : — 


■■ O my Coun:r'', O PcLijgia, 

O my home Mwen.e.” 

The origin of the Acha;ans and their e.xpansion in the 
Aigean are two most important problems, around which the 
forces of the archaeologists are concentrated Professor Dorp- 
fcld, the collaborator of Schliemann (and certainly one of the 
most competent inqifirers in the field of Alvcena’an antiquities), 
maintains in one of his recent writings ‘ that the Acha.’ans had 
some influence on Cretan civilisation. His opponents, and 
amongst them Dr. Mackenzie, assert that if the Acha'ans reached 
Crete they arrived too late to be considered as a factor in Cretan 
civilisation. The excavations show that the first people who 
invaded the Island of Crete were of the same Mvecnaan race, 
a people of the same stock as the Cretans and not of Achaan 
origin. These were the invaders who destroyed the palaces of 
Phastos and Knossos ; the Achaans, if they came at all, arrived 
too late to exercise any reconstructive influence and could do 
nothing bevond hastening on the dissolution. 

Thus says Alackenzie,- and adds that when at leno-th the 

'1 ^ 

first wave of a people of Acha'an race proceeding from the 
Hellenic trunk appeared on the scene of Cretan history 
the palaces of Knossos and Phmstos had long been a venerable 
rum. 

Diodorus tells how Mycenm came to be destroyed. When 
the Argives decreed that they would not send help to the 

' ■' he .Mittliciluiigen,” x\x. pp. 257-29-. 

D. Macken/.ie, “'I'hc Cretan Pal.iee. and tlie .Egeaii C'iviloatii)n,” 
Anniuil of h,- Hmi-h 'A Ati'cn\ \\ pp iS 1-224 19C4. 
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Laceda'monians who were encamped at Thermopyla;, unless they 
were allowed a share in the command, the citizens ot Mycena; 
alone of all the inhabitants of Argolis sent reinforcements, and 
eighty soldiers of Mycena; fought at IMermopyla;. The Arglves, 
ieahous of the ancient glory of Mvcenae, destroyed it and thus 
ended the most ancient city of Greece i after a long siege in 
468 B.r. 


VII. 

I decided to ascend Monte Zara, which overlooks the ruins, 
in order to see the plan of the city more clearly and to study the 
method in which the position had been fortified. Mycena; 
stands betweeir two deserted peaks,- and from above it was easy 
to follow the lines of the bastions, which in some parts are 
5 metres thick. A small gate on the northern side served for 
sorties to harass the besiegers. Half wav up, about a kilometre 
from the city, another wall formed a first line of defence, and 
a little below it I could see the head of a Mveena’an bridge, 
the most ancient bridge that I know. 

When Pausanias arrived, the river Inakhos was dry. Possibly 
the deforestation of Arcadia had already begun. The boars’ 
tusks and the stags’ horns which were found in the tombs are 
the last vestige of the vanished woods. “ This parched land has 
indeed the feverish look of a thirsty man.” 3 

On the top a growth of thorny brushwood cc^vers the poor 
soil, and the colour of the dry dust shows through the leaves. 
Onh- the shrubs whose roots are deep in the ground can resist the 
parching heat, the others are dried up and stunted. The 
asphodels and some other plants of the lily tribe, whose bulb 
root affords them nourishment, show a clump of green leaves, 
all else is parched and stunted. Down in the valley planes and 
oleanders follow the curves of the Inakhos on the red soil of the 
banks. In the barren fields among the olives lies a long stretch 

' G. BlooIi, “ GrlCchI^chc Gc'-chichte,” 24 .\iifl. (Gotha, 1903 , p, 6 ). 

• MfMUc I'-lhi, ■■ :;o ni. high, and Alontc V.awx. 6oo in. 

D’Aniiun/iu, “ Ld Cutd Moita." 
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ot blood-red poppies, darker in hue than our own in Italv. 
I recall Atrides and Clytemnestra : ‘ 

Mv >\\ord I strive to wield, bat •'trise iii vain ; 

Nor did mv traitress wire the-'C cvclid" c’o'C, 

Or decently in death rav limbs compose.” 

Bv a strange contrast ot historv, the tomb or Clvtemnestra 
returned to the light bv the work ot a most atFcctionate wife, 
and Schliemann dedicated to Sophia the account ot their work 
together in the excavations ot Mveena; as a proot ot his 
gratitude tor the unselfishness, zeal, and energy with which 
she maintained his courage at a time of trial. 


VIII. 

Schliemann thought that his discoveries at Mveenae had 
given a background of reality to the heroes of Homer ; instead of 
this thev became more imaginary than they had been before, and 
historv, leaving the poem behind, moved back suddenly to the 
most ancient period of Mediterranean civilisation. 

It is now generally agreed that the walls and tombs of 
Mycenae are earlier than the Homeric poems. Among the 
opponents of this view I recall (with the great respect which 
is due to him) Tsountas, who with a few others remained faithful 
to Schliemann.- A more important point in studying Mycena’ 
is to understand that these tombs indicate a period of distinct 
decadence in art and that this civilisation continued to fall lower 
in the scale until the period of the Homeric poems and rose attain 
in historic times. 

Schliemann tound seventeen skeletons, of which three were 
of females. The daggers with damascened blades, the bronze 
swords engraved with scenes of lion and panther hunting, are 
certainly imported. Some slender swords of bronze, i metre 

‘ Odv^'cv, book \i. 

'Ibouiu.o and .\lan.itt, “ The .Myccii.eaii Age,” Ihotoii and New Verk 

1S9-, 
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in length, are siniiliir to those found in Crete and aCo to those 
found in Sicilv bv Professor Orsi. Phev are pcrfectlv made 
weapons with a rib down the centre, and their length and the 
fineness of the blade show how far advanced was the art of 
temperincr bronze. The score of tJ;old cups and the sih'er ones 
which were found in the tombs were probably imported with 
these weapons. Achilles slew on the funeral pile of Patroklos 
twelve prisoners, who were to keep him companv among the pale 
shades in Erebus ; it is, however, not to be supposed that all the 
skeletons found in the tombs are princes. It was the custom 
to bury with the dead the things dearest to him ; therefore 
we find in the tombs beautiful gold necklets, mirrors, great 
ivory combs, blue glass beads with gilding, filigree work, 
precious vases full of food, and objects for the use of the dead. 
The actual value of the gold found by Schliemann in the tombs of 
Mycena' is above _,(,'4,ooo sterling. This alone will show the 
wealth of the Princes of Mveemv. 


IX. 

The vases belong to various periods, the tombs having probably 
been reopened at later dates, as was usual in Crete, for secondarv 
interments. Schliemann found seven hundred discs of gold in 
the tombs of Mycena'. Thev are thin plates of gold leaf, rather 
broader than a penny, and worked in relief bv a mould. Pile 
polypus, stars, and butterflies are identical with the designs on the 
vases and on the bronze axes in Crete. Others, in the shape of 
flowers, stars, or shells, were evidentiv made bv the dozen. 
Professor Stais has recently expressed an opinion that all these 
discs of gold were not for the decoration of roval robes, but 
only ornaments applied to coffins; and this seems probable, for the 
discs and the rosettes could not be attached to wo\’en stuffis, and 
the diadems and belts also are made of gold leaf of too thin 
a quality to be used in ordinary life as ornaments. 

Schliemann found thirt\-four bronze vases in one tomb, just 
as in the tombs discovercvl bv Or. ]',vans at Knossos ; in another 
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tomb were two bundles ot bronze darts, ten in each bundle. 

Even from this alone we mav deduce the tact that the dwcimal 

system was used in Mveena;, as we have seen was the ca^e in 

Crete. No written tablets were found, and the same thing 

was the case with us in the Middle Anes, tor after Roman times 
few men could read and write. With the Mveentean things 
some very ancient objects were found : stone weapons, flint 
arrow heads, and manv vases ot marble and alabaster. One 
of these — a verv beautiful example — possibly came from Egypt. 

The terracottas representing animals or iemale images are 
also similar to those touiiel in abundance in Crete, and which 
also reached Sicily and Italv. 


X. 

Far from being the expression of an earlv stage of art, the 
objects from Mycena' show a heavy stvle of work and are too 
much stylised to belong to the intanev ot a people. Any doubt 
on this point is removed bv the close connection between 
Mvecnaan and Minoan art ; we are well acquainted with the 
phases and development ot the latter. 

The kings were not buried in their crowns, for these diadems 
could not have been put on their heads, and the holes bv which 
they were nailed to the coffins are visible. In the same wav 
the masks were not used to protect the faces from contact with 
the air, for they are made in the shape of a basin with the face 
moulded on the hollow, leaving a wide border in which the 
holes, by which it was fixed to the bier, are still visible. One 
mask has two wires passed through the ears, where they make 
four or five irregular turns. This is another indication of a 
more recent date than that ot the tomb, for ear-rings were not 
found in Crete. 

The greaves and bracelets ot gold on the legs, the breast- 
plates, the rings with which the fingers are covered, the spirals 
in the hair and the necklaces ot amber show that these tombs 
belong to a much later period th.in that of the Cretan palaces. 
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In all these ornaments there is a tenaeticy to the spiral torms, 
which become a characteristic sign in the \\-omen s ornaments 
of the lake dwellings and of the most ancient of the Italic 
fibula’. The artistic decadence is most clearly shown in the 
golden masks. Except one with the face of a man with beard 
and moustaches thev all prove that there were no artificers 
in Alvcena’ capable of modelling the face of a prince at his 
death. These masks are a childish and grotesque piece of work. 

The horse did not exist in Crete in the early Minoan period, 
but, as Homer tells us, horse -breeding was largely carried on 
in the neighbourhood of IMvcena?. On a stele with spiral 
decoration found bv Schliemann is a relief of a man driving 
a horse in a chariot. The horse is badly drawn and difitcult 
to make out ; no other trace of the horse was found in the 
excavations, but he certainlv existed, because he was engraved 
on seals. In the Gulf of .Crgos, opposite Myceme. was a spring 
of water which bubbled up in the sea, and here from remote 
times the Argives sacrificed horses to Poseidon, (bn the wall 
of the palace was a painting of three men with asses’ heads, 
voke^l bv a beam which thev bear on their shoulders. This 
fresco, which is in the centre of a wall, painted in Pompeian 
St vie, with bands of red and vellow, proves how tar the art 
of painting had ad\’anced for satire to find a place among the 
subjects used in decoration. 

I'sountas thinks that these men are wood-demons ' like tlie 
fauns ; thev have, howxwer, such a comic appearance witli then- 
tongues hanging out of their mouths, that 1 think 1 run no 
risk in saving that this is a genre jiainting, either a satire on 
man’s credulitv or the moral of a table— a suggestion that men 
with asses’ heads should bear the voke However this may 
be, the painting pro\-es the relations of Myceniv with Africa, 
whence came the ass. 

'The M\AcnA'an Ago," \\ 3c 
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CHAPTER X 


NniHi AND RELIGIONS OF CRETE 

1 . 


•• ( )h ' ti-inpl-.' nr' the l.teriial my-tcry. 

Oh ' cti-rnal iny-ti-ry ur’ temrk; ' " 

N ’ O Other country has so many or such varied and poetic 
monuments to record the history ot its religions. The 
\Tnetian churches were transformed into mosques. Built into 
the walls of the severe Bvzantine edifices we find marbles from 
the Roman temples which had arisen upon the classical ruins 
of Hellenic altars. Still further back are the records of 
Mveena’an religion, and tar in the eiarkness of ages the 
fetishes and idols of the Stone Age. 

The excavations made by Mr. Evans to the right-hand side 
of the cart-road to Knossos brought to light an ancient sanc- 
tuary,' and the idols tound there (Pig. 1'4) take us back to 
the origin ot pre-Hellenic religion : one idol has a profile 
resembling that of a monkey, another that of a man. Dr. 
Blinders Petrie found similar figures in a temple at Abydos 
in Pigypt. Near them was a terracotta image of a wild goat. 

We need not be surprised that a civilised people should 
venerate misshapen stones such as those discoc ered by Mr. Evans, 
for we know what the R(mians did with a stone similar to that 
which 1 found in the excavations ot Pha'stos. At the time of the 
' ,h 'A Si.'",,' .It Ath,h,, \i., 19C15. 
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second Punic War the Sibvlline Books predicted victory if the 
black stone were brouirht to Rome. 

An embassy of five Roman citizens was sent to PerQ;amos. 
and to these men, who were to be the “best men in Rome,” 
Attains handed over the sacred stone, which was probably a 
meteorite ^ the size of a man's fist. When the black stone 
arrived in Italy (in the year 2c; B.c.) a "reat festival was 
held. The Roman matrons and Publius Scipio Xasica went in 
procession to Ostia with prayers and incense. On arriving; at 
Rome the black stone was deposited in the Temple of \'ictorv 
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on the Palatine, and the d'emplum Maginv Matris was built for it. 
This temple was rebuilt later on by Augustus after a fire. Thus 
did the cult of stones and of the Mother of the Gods spread 
as far as Rome. 

H. 

I’he legend sung bv Hesiod of Rronos, who devoured 
a stone in Crete under the idea that he was swallowing- his 

‘ .Anidbii, “AdiLr-^io Natiom.-'," liber \ii .|(), s.iv iii-i l.ipiQ uuidam non 
tern nidiui honuni'' ''inc ulLi iniprc'-''H)iK qin pnssou C“K'm furui lUuuc 
lun, aii^Liin proniiiiciuibLi^ inAA|uali-'.” 
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son Jupiter, would have no point had the cult ot stones not 
existed. 

The dolmens ot Otranto ‘ are the mile-stones ot this worship 
as it spread towards the north ot Europe, as far as Carnac in 
Brittanv and to Scandinavia ; - it was so deeplv rooted among 
the northern peoples that Charlemagne had to prohibit the 
worship of stones. The axes which are carved on the columns 
of the palace ot Knossos are also found engraved on the 
megalithic monuments of Brittanv. 3 

Pausanias mentions stones which have fallen from heaven, -t 
and in Genesis vi. there is an allusion to the worship of stones. 
Jacob arrives towards 'sunset at a place where there are many 
stones ; he lies down, and in his sleep has a vision. On waking 
he sets up the stone on which he had rested his head and 
anoints it with oils in commemoration ot his wonderful dream. 
The place receives from him the name of Bethel, “ dwelling of 
God,” a Semitic word which resembles the Greek word Bcd'-uXof;. 
The sacred stones set up by the Hebrews when they established 
themselves in the Promised Land are still to be seen on the 
banks of the Jordan 

The influence of Myccna'an civilisation on Rome is seen in the 
image of Jupiter represented as a stone, Juppiier Lapis^ from the 
remotest time. 


III. 

Although I had no definite object before me and simply took 
things as they came, religious questions were constantly coming 
before me. 

On descending the northern staircase at Knossos two pillars are 
visible in the furthest parts of the excavations, in the middle of a 

' “ Pignrml, miiniiin'jnti mcgali’uci di TcriM. d'()traiun,” ,/; 

P lunio V. .inno wv. p. ipS, 

- Dc NaJaillac, “ Ll-- Hdninic^,” i, S40. 

' P. 160 The-c '.tunc- arc dc-ignalcJ Menhir and CrmnlLch when thev 
are circles tunned ut uncut -tone- fixed in tlie ground. 

a \ 1 11 . 4S, 6 . - t jene-i . X \ \ 111. 2 2 . 

' Perrut and Chific/, “ Hi-t. de L'art,” u, p. 
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small biiildinsi; with well-preserved rectangular walls. According 
to Dr. Evans this little sanctuarv was devoted to pillar worship. 
Three of its doors open on the front of the palace and two 
on the interior. 

Near the breach time has transformed the ruins into clav, and 
the thousands of vears of vegetation have produced a red and 
fruitful soil. A field of barlev full of poppies and gladiolus 
resembled a pomegranate split open Spring, with her rich 
cloak of flowers and greenery, spread out a part of it as tar 
the threshold ot the temple. 

The sacred pillars are ot the height ot a man and are 50 
centimetres in diameter, with obtuse angles, and stand on a 
square marble base. Crystals ot gypsum glittered on the 
pillars like silvered laurel leaves, and prismatic colours were 
reflected from the glassy surface of the gvpsum. 

In the cutting I sought for a record of the centuries which 
had passed over the ruins of the temple. Near the top I found 
a piece of an Arretine vase, or perhaps a cup, of verv fine red 
clay, and at the depth ot i metre below the floor a yellowish 
sherd ; I picked it up, and saw painted on it in the Mveena'an 
style the head of a polypus with great round eves, from which 
proceeded the tentacles winding in spirals. 

The Etruscans also practised pillar worship, for pillars which 
do not reach the ceiling are found in their tombs. i Mr. Evans 
gives illustrations ot sacred pillars tound in Malta - and in 
Macedonia. 

IV. 

The form of the Mycena’an temples is shown on many seals 
and in the fresco found by Dr. Evans in the palace of Knossos 3 
(Fig. 85). The space round the small temple is full of miniature 

' 't here a rce'oii'true'tion ot one ot the;.e in the .Arehaiological Gardens at 
Florence in a bee-hi\e tomb from Casal Marittimo, published by Milan! in 
“ Studi e Materi.ili.” 

' A. Eiaiis, “ Mve'cn.ean 'Free and Pillar Cult,” Journal oj Hellenu- Studies, 
\\i. 99, 1901. 

’ F.vans, Jyurn.i! of HCItnii Stuau'-, 9011, \xi. p. 192. 
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h 4 ;arcs (if men and women. On a white base ^tandb the waioden 
building with polvchromc decnratujn of bhjckb of black and 
white stone, and ahiw'e it the characteristic long-shaped rosettes 
like those of Mycena- and Tiryns. On the upper part are two 
wooden pillars, and between them the sacral horns, which are 
also found below ; (sn the right and left are other pillars in 
Myc enaan style. Dr. F.vans notes the resemblance of this fresco 
and the golden altar with the dores found bv Schliemann at 



FIG — FKE'^CG hKOM KNi>Ss<>s R 1* I I- sKX l 1 \ u A ll'.MlMA-. I-()R 
IMI.IAK WORSHIF. 

Mvcenir. The woman sitting at the window, with her back 
to the little temple, will give an idea of the dimensions of this 
building. 

A steatite vase, with a procession carved on it in low relief 
was found by Dr. Evans at Knossos.' 'I’wo youths, each 
holding a cup for the offering of the sacrifice, pass before the 
sanctuary (big. 86). The solemn approach of the youths is 
wiinderfully expressed by the artist, and the characteristics of 

' “ IkX'CcU iUl"!!'',” 
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M ycenfeaii stvlc are shown in their appearance ; the trunk is 
nude, and a long tress ot hair hangs down the back. 

The sacred edifice, built of stone and wood, with architectural 



decoration at the base of the shafts, has the sacral horns between. 
These horns are also found in the ancient monuments of the 
people ot Israel, reproduced in IDr. Kvans’s book, and numerous 
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examples of the same were touiid at Myceiuv. 1 his is one ot 
the tew exaiTiples of animal svnibohsm in the IMycenwan religion, 
and is possiblv a record ot the sacritices. At Hagia 1 nada 
many oxen ot bronze were discovered, and I give one which uas 
found b\ Dr. Pernier (Fig. 8“). Instead or a live calt, it was 
more economical to offer up one ot bronze, terracotta, or porce- 
lain, with gilded horns. Figures ot oxen with a star or an axe 
on the forehead have been tound both at Mycenm and in other 
parts of Greece. I 'he great difference from the religion ot 
Egvpt is seen here : the beasts were offered to the gods, and 



no, M7. — I'.RoxzK iK.nn-; m \ c\i,i inrxi) i\ im vn,r..\ 

01 n.\Ol.\ IKISUA. 


the images were the sign ot the sacrifice ; the Egvptian, on the 
other hand, deified and adored animals from the bull Apis to the 
crocodile, from the hawk and the ibis to the lion, the jackal, and 
the monkey. 

The study of religions is an important part of ethnology. 
Flere, on the one hand, we see the intellectual rigiditv of the 
Egyptian — their caste system, the ruling theocracy, the mummi- 
fication of a people crystallised in their formulas ; on the other 
we have the great artistic flexibility and the freedom of physical 
and intellectual life of the \Finoan people. 
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V. 

Among the seals Irom Hagia Triada we saw a woman ^ 
(Fig. 319), wearing a full bell-shaped gown with flounces and 
fringe, with her hands resting on her hips. Beside her stand 
two children in the same attitude and costume. This may 
represent a religious dance in front of a small temple with two 
pillars, with the triple-branched sacred tree in the middle. Dr. 
Evans found a similar intaglio in a ring at Knossos : there is the 
temple, from which rise three trees, and a woman in an attitude 
of adoration. - 

In the pyxis described by Dr. Evans we see by the leaves that 



GOLD RING wini DI-.SU'.X OF SVeRKU I'KI- F. AND U.F.l'VI, FOUND At I'U.KSTOS. 


the sacred tree in the tcnienos is a flg tree, and the position of the 
altar near the enclosure of the tree proves that this fig belongs to 
the sanctuary. On the sarcophagus found at Hagia Triaela by 
the Italian Mission there is a tree in front of a small temple. 
'Fhe tradition of the sacred fig-tree came to Rome with the ficus 
riminalis of the Forum. 

The Pelasglans and Etruscans brought tree-worship to Italy, 
as we see in the most ancient tombs of Tarquinii, where the trees 
always appear decorated ; the forests t)f Dodona and the sacred 

‘ F. H.ilhhcrr, M'^cumcKt: R. Ai..:.!. \"1, xiii. rig. 3 -. 

- Fa. I lls, i:.il T . AriAv./.i-., \AI. p. I ~0. 
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wood or grove surrounding many of the temples in Rome have 
their origin in this cult. 

At Pompeii there is a painting representing the sacred myrtle 
of Aphrodite placed against an elegant column. In front is an 
altar for the sacriiicial offerings, above it an amphora, below a 
svrinx, and higher up on the trunk a band with the dionisiac 
emblems. 

The gold ring (Fig. 88^', b) found in the necropolis ot 
Phaistos * is an important document as regards pre-Hellenic 
religion. In a small enclosure stands a sacred tree which is bent 
down bv a nude woman, who is holding and shaking it, while 



no. bigU. — -MOfLil FOK C.\S11.\0 Vc.OIVl'. .\X1.S IX 1;R(.)X/I',. 

fruit is falling from the tree. Behind this woman is another 
figure, kneeling and embracing a stone ; on the left is a bsetvl, 
and a dove flies towards the sacred tree. 

\’I. 

The double axe worshipped on the altars is the svmbol of the 
ruling power of the Universe.- Figs. 89<.' and b show two moulds 

■ Saiignoni, H'.Kummt: Auuri, vol \iv-. p. 577, hg :^o. 'I’lie intaglio is 
thrc^ times the act11.1l si/,c, and the ring (50,9 one and a halt', 

' Small \otive axes, which can onlv have been used tor ornament, or as 
cultii' ohiects, were hmnd in Sicily at Castelliiccio { Bidu-t „/ /divV //," /rg.,;. 
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used tor casting the double axes. I'he holes through which the 
liquid bronze flowed and the studs bv which the two halves of 
the mould were held together are both visible. Thev are tor 
two small axes with a desigrn of lines and small points. These 
axes resemble those on a gold ring found at Mvcens, which has 
given rise to much discussion on account of the figures round it. 
The embroiderv of the skirt worn bv the woman resembles that 
on a modern fashion-plate, and is important for the studv of 
feminine attire. 

At Hagia Triada Professor Halbherr found more than half 
of one ot the great double axes 
which were mounted on long 
shafts and carried in the religious XjV 


ceremonies, or set up on pvra- ' m 

midal bases in the sanctuarv.' 

To speak of Crete and of 

Minos without referring to the ' 

Labvrinth would be inexcusable 

• , _ ^ 
forgetfulness. At Knossos I d 

bought from a peasant a silver — ;r 

coin bearing the device of the 

Labvrinth. It is a quadrangular ^‘oi ld iu)R casiixg 

. ‘ , IX UKoNzi; nii; figuke or .\ 

hgure formed ot complicated woman noi.i.ixc, two axes, 

lines, which wears’ the eve if one 

attempts to follow them. It was the emblem of Knossos, but 
the famous Labyrinth has not vet been discovered. 

Herodotus was the first historian to mention the Labvrinth 
in the city which the Greeks called Crocodilopolis. The legend 
of the Labyrinth probably originated in an erroneous idea as to 
the object of the Egvptlan constructions of the Xllth Dvnasty. 
Herodotus, who had seen the ruins of these buildings, alludes 


wiii pi. ii.), .inJ at 1’lc.mmirio (ibid. wii. pi. \.). .Avo-, so thin that thcv 
could not ha\c been used tor anv kind ot work, aiist were probable sacrcsl axes 
like those in Crete, have been found at Bologna and in main other parts 
of lial\ . 

' Ri aiti 'j'lt: R. A, , : L r\ iqo;, \ol. vt\. p. t",. 
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to the fable of the Labyrinth, and savs they were great reservoirs 
for the waters of the Nile. Atter tour thousand years the 
English have reconstructed the system of cataracts and canals 
and doubled the value of the land, tor the waters ot the Nile 
now render fertile the ground which was til! now barren. 

As the Labyrinth has not been found, the explanation given 
by Mr. Rouse ^ is most probable. Everywhere on the walls ot 
Knossos we fitid the sculptured double axe, labris in the Carian 
language — and so the name ot the house ot the double axe was 
Labxrinch. 


VII. 

In the villa ot Hagia Triada, on the northern boundary of 
the site, is a small square building with strong walls, left rough 
on the inside, which Professor Halbherr believes to have been 
the temenos^ or enclosure of the sacred tree.- 

Every day on the way to the Mycena’an villa I passed a curious 
tree covered with fetishes. This, too, is a sacred tree. Near a 
ruined church stands an olive tree hung with bits of rag which 
the peasants tie on the branches, hundreds of shreds of every 
colour, worn by the rain and wind. I often stopped to look at 
it, and imagined myself back in Mycenwan days. The ground, 
too, covered with asphodel, recalled a scene in Erebus where 
Minos appears to Odysseus ; ‘‘ in meadows clothed with 

asphodel.” 

At the tTot (h' the ancient trunk the shoots were all tied up 
with kncjts of various colours. 1 here were pieces of black 
woollen stuff, red handkerchiets almost whole, bits of ribbon, 
and numerous scraps — a regular assortment of samples of the 
poor stuffs of which the peasants’ clothing is made — all abandoned 
to the weather. 

I asked what the curious decoration of the tree was, and was 

' Roubc, “Tiic Double .\\e and the Labyrinth,’' J’jiiiniil of lldUnu Stuaui, 
\ ol. xci, p. 26s. 

= Halbherr, R, ,?,f: R. .2..c ..Vv Z.v.', rv, .April 15, [906. 

OJ\5=e'. , M. 
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told that anv one who suffered trom malarial tever binds it to 
the tree with a shred ot his clothing, a handkerchief, or a ribbon, 
and savs a praver,' hoping to be cured therebv. From the old 
oliee tree some shoots of wild olive were sprouting below the 
point where the olive had been grafted. These branches have 
smaller, greener serrated leaves ending in a prick. Faith is 
stronger in this wild part of the plant, for the thorny branches 
are bound round all the wav to the ground with rags, which shine 
with the slime of snails or are closed in and wrapped round by 
the web of insects. 

I saw a woman on her knees praying : so the cult of trees is 
arising again, for the human soul is unchangeable in its aspiration 
towards the mysterious, and is overcome by terror in the struggle 
against the blind and murderous forces of Nature. 

vni. 

The caverns of Mount Ida, of Mount Dicta, and of Kamares 
are connected with the origins ot the Minoan religion ; the 
altitude of these sacred places gives an idea of the poetic feeling 
for Nature which was ingrained in the people. In the cave of 
Mount Dicta was a libation table, and the excai'ations made there 
bv the British School of .\rcha'ologv have brought to light a 
great number of double axes, the votive weapons sacred to Jove, 
But no human image of the divinity was found, and this fact 
accentuates the purity of primitive religious feeling. At Pnesos, 
too, as well as on Mount Ida, Professor Halbherr found a phice 
set apart for worship, with numerous ca vrjE of terracotta, but no 
trace of the existence ot anv temple in the vicinity. 

This year a stone discovered by Air. Bosanquet in the temple 
ot Jupiter Dicteon at Palaikastro was put up in the Museum of 
Candia. It is a grey marble tablet with an inscription on both 
sides copied from an identical but more ancient inscription. I 

' tt'itchcr.itl ciimnmii in Crete. Riig-- .luJ dirty hit-, ot -.uitf, into which 
the t\ in licb pnifcws to luu e h,lnI^hed Ji--e.t--e-., .ire conit.mtl v humd in hokw in the 
\vaIl^ of tile chiirche-. 
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o;ive the translation <>t the tirst part, which records the birth 
of |o\'c in Crete ; 

" Hail, O (Treat child, son ot Knanos, omnipotent, who 
Cometh ycarlv to Dicta seated on the hyena, escorted by demons. 
Accept the song which we raise to thee accompanied by the lyre 
and flute, standing round thy altar, O benetactor. 

“ In this place the Cureti received thee, O immiartal child, 
from the hands ot thy mother I'vhca.” 

Hesiod relates hoW Rhea saved Jov'e as a child from the fury 
of his father Kronos,' or Saturn, who represents the mystery 
of time, the dark and measureless abvss ot ages, before all 
di\’inities. b’rom Saturn and Rhea were born \Asta, Ceres, Hera, 
and Jupiter. It had been foretold to Saturn that a son ot his 
should overcome him, wherefore he devoured them as soon as 
thev were born. 

When Jupiter was about to see the light, heaven and earth 
were moved bv the pravers of Rhea and. sent her into Crete 
amonw the fat people, as savs Hesiod. 

IX. 

from the terrace ot my rooms in the inn at Knossos I can 
see Mount Dicta where Jupiter was born. Mount Ida where he 
w.i-, brought up, and Mount Joukta where tradition locates his 
tomb. There is a depth ot philosophical thought in this land- 
scape which civerccimes me, and every evening I return to gaze 
again on the violet coloured height-' ot Mount Joukta. The great 
dome of the mi'nintain il-ig. 92) abiave the ruins of Knossos is 
trulv worthv to be the tomb ot a god. Kronos has conquered, for 
Time has destroved the king ot Olympus. In the “ Theogonv ” 
of He-ind where the most ancient religious traditions of Hellas 
are best preserved , flrs: there was ch.ios, then earth, and love 
who ccinq.iers every deitv. Kronos, rather of the goJs, is 
greater than all, tor lime is Pste the river w'hich surrounds the 
eartii. which flowec. neforc all things an.t will [t, > on flowing for 


I’r 
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ever, bearing away on his immortal tlood men and gods. Jupiter 
was not vet born when the Minoan culture flourished. Knowing 
Certainly ot the supreme power who rules the world, men had 
then a higher ideal, and none thought of making a man ot this 
power. Anthropomorphic conception came later, and marked 
the decadence ot religious thought in the Greek mythology. 

The primitive religion of the Cretans probably differed little 
from that of the Romans, in which in remote times there was no 
personification of divinity.' 



I IG. 1)0. -MOLM loCKIX I KI.INI KXO',sov. 


This cult has a practical tendency, and the torces and various 
aspects of nature are worshipped without abstract ideas ; re- 
ligious forms and conceptions follow the same historical process, 
which agrees with the p^vchical evolution of the peoples. \’arro 
has said ttiat for a hundred and seventy wars the Romans 
worshipped the gods without images. I'hev were satisfied with 
a rock to indicite Jupiter, a spear for Mar^, and fire as a svmbiil 
of \'esta. 

R ^ £ 1 K . ■ - d _ ' R _ r. . 2 c. M ;K _ I p 2 . 
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Wc are told that the Arvan^ brought with them to the land 
of Hellas the belief in a supreme god, a luminous god. Zeus, and 
that this name is connected with the Sanscrit Djaus ; that m the 
Indo-Germanic languages there is the root di ydiv), signifying to 
shine, and that the Arvan people brought us this god of hea\-en. 

I know nothing about philologv. But I do know that before 
Achilles gave up his arms tia Patroklos he uttered a praver in 
which there is no indication of the pagan element and invoked 
Pelasgic Jove” as if he were a national god.’ 

The Aryan people knew not the sea, which has a funda- 
mental importance in Minoan religion, and only through this 
cult can it be understood how Poseidon should have been 
placed beside Jupiter on an equal footing in the hierarchy of 
the gods. 

In the study of archaeology we find no period in which we 
can fix the appearance of Zeus. 

If an invading people (as the Aryan people must have been) 
had entered Crete, we should find traces of them, but on the 
other hand we can follow' the complete evolution of the national 
divinity. Zeus keeps the title of Pelasgic — Homer speaks of the 
good Pelasglans, and here also tradition is quite opposed to the 
idea of an invasion. Pausanias - relates that the temple of Zeus 
in Olvmpla, one of the most ancient and famous in Greece, was 
connected with the cult of Zeus on Mount Ida, and was founded 
bv Hcrakles of Crete. At night as I looked on IMount Ida in 
the poetic light of the full moon, the blue peak which reaches up 
among the shimmering stars behind the silver mantle of snow, I 
thought of Anchises seeking in this isle the cradle of the 
Latin race. 

“ .’fntiqii.Tm cYqiunte m.urcm. 

ct 411.' diM-ite VL^tra^., 

L'rcta Idvo iiiagm mcJli) idcet iiouLi punm, 
moiib Id.ieiis iihi ct genti-i cuiiabula nn^tr.ic,” 

‘ III. id. XVI. 2 ^^, 7.rt' tini Aitji loruh C. 

- i3> 

.Eiicid, HI. 1 03. 
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X. 

Without the excavations in Crete we couid never have under- 
stood one of the strangest things in the Homeric poems, which, 
though held as the song ot a people in its youth, show a marked 
deticiencv of religious feeling. What these bards have sung is 
rather a critique of the mvths than veneration ot the gods. 
From the first lines of the Iliad, Chalcas — 

ot fCorj to whom all thing? 
fable? that were, that arc, and bhali be," 

shows that Apollo sent the pestilence into the camp of the 
Greeks. 

Agamemnon,' the tree-thinker, rises angrily, saving ; 
“Prophet of evil, from thy mouth has come no welcome word. 
Thine evil heart has ever ioyed in presage ot disaster, and thy 
deeds are devoid and bare of honour as thy words.” 

This haughty tone in addressing a great priest is a grave 
symptom and shows the irreligious spirit of the Greeks. The 
morality of the gods is low, and the life ot Zeus himself seems 
to be full of unsavoury adventures. The gods are inferior to 
men in moral sense, tor thev are liars and traitors. It is no 
libel to sav that the gods of Olvmpus are not respectable folk. 
I'he impiotis satire of the gods as we hud it in the Homeric 
poems was only possible alter long evolution of religious 
thought. 

The anthropomorphic tendencies in the religions of Greece 
and Rome (and also in Catholicism) have lowered the primitive 
idealism, which does not represent gods in human form. Jupiter 
fastens an anvil to his wife’s feet, and when the gods rebel he has 
to turn to Briareus tor help. No man of the Homeric age 
would have stooped to the deceit, the tricks, and plots and crimes 
which this Jupiter, the cloud compeller, practises for the sake of 
sensual gratification, d’he loyalty csith which Acha'ans and 

‘ IllAtl, i. 107, uin roj Tii k'uK trfTi (pi\ii Oot-rri f.tarrbrt-rrOai . 
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Trojans treat their enemies is in strange contrast with the 
perfidy of the gods. 

Andromache is tar nobler than the goeldcsscs in heaven ; and 
the words she addresses to her spouse are unforgettable. 
Penelope, too, attracts us strongly by her nobility. Near the 
sublime goodness of these mothers, the goddesses are like low 
courtesans. The religion ot the Homeric poems proyes that the 
Iliad and Odvssey do not show us the infancy of a people 
or the beginnings ot a culture. Religious feeling had already 
passed through a long period ot development, and the Homeric 
bards sang at a time when religion was already decadent. 

The excavations in Crete have thrown new light on the 
history of mythology. The theory most relied on to explain 
the strangeness and immorality of classical mythology was that 
of the allegorists or symbolists, who considered that the legends 
of the gods were fanciful talcs invented by the Hellens, or that 
these legends came from the East and contain the precepts of 
exalted wisdom beneath the veil ot table.' Others, among them 
Mr. Gladstone, have imagined that traces ot a perversion of the 
biblical revelation might be found in classical myths. Modern 
archaeology clears away this contusion. These gods are not 
deified men, heroes exalted by imagination to the celestial spheres. 

Classical mythology is not a corruption of primitive mono- 
theism, nor is it an importation of the Aryan race, hut the 
degeneration of the primitive beliefs ot the Cretans and of the 
myths which arose in the isles ot the dEgean, and of the legends 
which grew up on the shores ot the Mediterranean. The 
phenomena of life, the affections and the personification of 
the forces of nature were the primitive source of classical 
mythology. 

XI. 

When we read the Homeric chants we must think of the 
minstrels passing from one court to another in the isles of the 
dEgean, in Greece and in Crete, singing the deeds of the heroes. 

‘ Ramorini), “Muoldgla Cl.o-ii.i, M.mualc Hncpii ” 
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The Acha-aiis were a jovial people who enj<n’ed good eating 
and better drinking, and spent long hours at the table, while a 
poet sang ot the deeds of gods and men. In the Odvs3e\’, 
Dcmodocus the poet sings before manv hearers ot the secret 
love of ^"enus and Mars,i and the war-god savs brutally that he 
overcame her with manv gifts. The gods of Olvmpus come, on 
the invitation of \Tlcan, to surprise the faithless wife, ■' with 
unextinguishable laughter,” savs Homer ; and gav Apollo follows 
with a licentious pleasantry. 

Contrarv to the use of classical times, women were present at 
these banquets. I recall the assemblv presided over bv the 
famous Helen, and we need not be surprised if at such feasts the 
poets ventured to joke at Olympus and to take pleasure in 
the amorous adventures of the gods. We can understand the 
refusal of Odysseus to drink the ambrosia which would render 
him immortal. For seven years Calvpso lavished love and 

caresses upon him, but Odysseus ever thought of his far-off wife, 
and would not exchange his human nature for that of a god. 

Irreligion was a concession ot the poets to the sceptical spirit 
ot the crowd before whom thev sang. In the apotheosis of 

human nature lie the germs of the Greek philosophv wdiich was 

to renew the world. The oracles have little influence, and pre- 
sently we find divination by augurs spreading till it becomes an 
essential part of the religion of the Etruscans and Latins. The 
genius which made of Greece the cradle of philosophy, of 

literature, and of the arts was the secular spirit, and the absence 
of that superstitious formalism of the sacerdotal caste who kept 
a firm hold on the most ancient societies of the East. 


XII. 

"M<)\\brLRV or S. Giorge ix I’h\i.\m)r\, ujeO. 

“ On the road bv which I return from the excavations I stop 
to look at the ruins of the Alonasterv of S. (ieorge (Fig. qO, 
Over the grey skv pass threatening clouds, and at sunset the 

' Odv'scv, Vlll.. 2()(l , 


‘If r//r. 
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lorious suti lights up the rums and spritikles them with guld- 
dust. The ruins stand forth in greater majesty against the 
darkness of the shadows. A new life awakes in the walls like 
a vision — the sacred apotheosis of the past. lit front of the 
convent the around is covered with vellow marguerites, which 
bloom among the stones and enclose the ruins in a poetic frame. 
To the left some hg trees with their elense foliage wrap the 
bclfrv and porch in shade. 



no gl. MOXASlhRV OF S. OFOROI-. 0\ '1111, Hll.I. OF I'll.FS IS )S 


“ The Cretans come from a distance to carrv off the carved 
stone cornices with pure fifteenth-century mouldings to place on 
their window sills or round the doors. The church is still pre- 
served bv the strong construction of the vaulting, and round the 
church are the convent cells with elegant architraves. On the 
wall I saw a drawing representing a trireme, and I copied it 
in my pocket book, for it is a record of \'enice which will 
soon disappear. 
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" In front of and inside the church the graves of the monks 
are cn\'ered h\ tfreat slabs of marble wifh rosettes at the corners. 
Fwo tombs at the side of the church are unciivered (big. 9-h and 
on the greater is a coat of arms. A skull, bleached white, lies 
within the marble urn, and from the empty eye-sockets the fixed 
and mysterious glance of death throws contempt on the vanity of 
the world. 
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“ Near the head blooms a tall rose bush in full flower. The 
monastery had passed under the 'I'urkish dominion, the monks 
were turned out, the walls of garden and cell broken down, sheep 
had entered the sanctuary, the bells were silent, the cross had 
fallen from the top of the church, but in the midst of the 
ruins this rose lived on like the poetic image of the glory of 
long ago. 
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" The yellow marguerites torm a hed^e round the pillars eit 
the broken cistern, which has the date i "oc cut on a stone above. 
The bitter mugworts rise like pyramids ot grey lea\’es amoiig; the 
yellow grain between the walls ; osilv the rose bush, with its 
laughing petals and the sweet scent of its flowers, stands there as a 
kindly memorial, beautitying and overcoming the desolation ot 
death.” 



CHAPTER XI 


BULL-GRAPPLIXG 

I. 

\ CONICAL vase of steatite tound bv the Italian Archaro- 
logical Mission ' in the excavations of Hagia Triada 
(Pig. 93) is the most complete monument that we have of 
gymnastic exercises in Mediterranean civilisation.- The reliefs 
are divided into four zones. Beginnino; at the lowest we find a 
boxing scene, with the attitudes of the modern prize ring; ; in the 
sec<md and fourth zones are columns with a rectangular impost 
which has a border of small circles, representing the portico of a 
courtyard. 'Phe columns taper upward in (ireek fashion, while 
those which we have noticed in the preceding chapters are conical, 
and therefore wider above than below. 

The great bull in the last division but one made a stronsj 
impression on me and was the re.ison of this study. Having 
copied from life the profile of a gigantic bull, the artist, in order 
fo keep the proportions right, has I'educed the figure of the man 
who is on the bull’s head 3 (big- 94) to half the size of the 
other men. 

The attitude of the gvmnast mav be expl.iined in se\eral 

' II.ilMwrr. Rr'-i./;. R. . 7 , , i.'v,, , \ol. \u pp. i6q-.|.C5, oic;. 

- H Lialit .j-t cciitinicirL". .ind widih 16 ccntiniLlwo .u the niouth. 

'Fhc ani-t, D.iiit,: Jrc.'. Fig. \\liii.li vhuw-. ilio p.in oC the v.Ol 

iiiij-thinl Ic-' th.in ilw iirigiii.il, Inim .1 pFoter niodcl. 
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\\\ivs — either he w.ib stand- 
ino; on the back or the 
bull and sat down on the 
head astride ot the horns, 
nr, hndinn himselt upon 
the beast opposite, he 
had sprung on to the 
back ot this bull, which 
had thnawn up its head 
in order to reach him 
with Its horns ; or, it mav 
be that these men were 
such skiltLil ovmnasts that 
with a running lump the\ 
could sprino; upon the head 
ot' a bull with a single leap. 
The presence ot the hulls 
anuiiio; lighting gladiators 
pro\'es that it is not a bull 
hunt alter w ild bulls. The 
tVeedom ot mo\’ement aiul 
the contraction ot the 
muscles in this g\mnastic 
action assure us that the 
man is not injured. The 
attitude is exactly that ot 
a man who has just taken 
such a leap. 

For the complete appre- 
ciation ot this ease we must 
recollect that it \\as overlaid 
with gold leal, which gave 
it the appearance ot solid 
metal. A similar vase ot 
steatite was tound at Palai- 
kastro, and a thin piece 


IK., u^. — s 1 1 1 1', \.\sL rorxi) .\i ii,\Gi.\ 

1 IU.\I) \. 
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of gold leat can still be seen In the car ot one of the figures 
upon it.' 

The chiselling on the gold leaf which would give more distinct 
projection to the relief is absent ; but the composition, design, 
and execution are perfect, and the character of the bull is 
expressed with truth. 



iio. 04. — 1)1 (V i.i'Ss iH.AN rill-: .\cir\i si/r.) or iiii-. lu i.i. 

OK.API’l.lXO SCl'Nl- FROM 1 UK VASK 1- U(.)M HAillA IRI.\I)\, 

II. 

I he Cretan gymnasts made their somersaidt on to the bull 
either direct through the air, or by vaulting, resting their hands 

‘ At first only .1 few tragmciits ot this \a'c were found, .111 J the following 
e c.ir nine more pieces turned up. This shows that treasure hunters had searched 
the site after the destruction ot the cilia and had broken up the \.ise tor the 
s.ike ot the gold. 
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on the bull’s back. A similar caper is represented on the seal 
discovered on a bracelet bv Dr. Evans in 1902 (Fig. 95^.'). After 
his spring the man will fall on his feet behind the animal. 

In the Athens Museum is a ring with an intaglio representing 
a gymnast who has just made one of these leaps (Fig. 95^), or 
else, holding on to the horns with one hand and resting on the 
neck of the animal with the other, he is letting himself be carried 
on. I Obstacles were also placed on the course in order to make 
the races more difficult, and here we see the branch of a tree laid 
on the ground. - 

When the animals were not racing the gymnasts performed 
other feats, such as that shown on the seal from Mvcena; (Fig- 9~), 
or on the other from the Museum at Candia (Fig 98), described 

by Mr. Bosanquet ,3 who thought 
that it represented a bull sur- 
prised by a hunter. It is, how- 
ever, a gymnast, who is holding 
on to the beast’s horns with one 
hand while he e.'ctends his body 
in a gvmnastic feat. 

The tradition of similar per- 
formances has been carried on in 
Italy in the province of ^dterbo, 
where untamed cattle are used, but instead of bulls, wild cows are 
brought in, and the public looks on in an enclosure, as iti a bull 
tight. 

The performers have a special costume with short breeches, 

^ Seal- 9 5^'. 97 and 98 are enlarged from planter imprc<^ion<. 

- I do not illu-trate the other seals which show this position, and only 
vpiote H(;garth, “The Zakro Scaling,” L'^tirndl ot IlcUenh Studio, xxii. p. S6, 
Fig. 27. \ tragnieiU ot dark greeni-h stone found on the .Acropoli- of .Athens 

represents a man suspended in the air and a bull. The seal found at Hagia 
Triada bv Professor Halbherr should perhaps be inclueled among the bull- 
grappling scenes. I gi\c the design (Fig. 96) ; the spoilt impres,ion -hows a 
nude woman in a gymnastic attitude behind a hull (Halbherr, “ Rest! dell’ etii 
miccnea,” i^lonumcnti Antirhi, vol. xiii. p. 44, 1903). 

Bosanquet, “ Kxcatations at Pr.esos I,” Annuid lA' iL But.s/i S<ho'j/ at 
Athen-, Xo. till. p. 232. 



FIG. 95i(. — I;ui.l.-GR.\1'1'I.IXG OX 
IHL SF.XL OF .A 

I'orxi) i;v DH. i-,\'.A\s. 
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and hieing the furious animal, they take her bv the horns and 
allow themselves to be carried on, turn aside the cow which tries 
to gore them with her horns, and spring upon her back or iimip 
over her, while the crowd applauds. 


III. 

The horse did not c.Kist in Crete in the Minoan period, and 
the horse being absent we can understand the development of 
gvmnastic games with bulls, or the taurokathapsia, as the Greeks 



lUG. g5/v — iirr.L-OKAi’i’i.ixu o.v thu intaglio ok .a ring 

IN THK MUSKI'M AT ATHHNS, 

called it. In Fig. 98, a seal found in Crete, we see one of the 
gigantic bulls used m the taurokathapsia. I’he anatomy of this 
bull is Avorked out with great pertectlon, although it is an intaglio 
in hard stone. 

The Italian Archa’oloo:lcal Mission found at Hagia Triada 
the bones of the skull, with the Irontal protuberances, of a bull. 
The horny material is destroyed and the bone which tilled it 
is left. 

This horn, 40 centimetres in length, measures 30 centimetres 
in circLimterence at the thickest part. Such horns are no longer 
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seen in Crete, they belong to h',s prinn genius, \\'hich still exists in 
the Roman Campagna, in Umbria, in some Cantons of Switzerland, 
and in England. ^ 

Economic conditions put an end to this breed ; there were no 
threat pastures, and the forest being destroved, man found it more 
profitable to multiplv the smaller beasts, which were cheaper aiui 
easier to feed. The oxen now seen in Crete have smaller horii' 
than I have e\’er seen elsewhere. 

Fii{. 9S shows some details of the kind of ground on which 
the (James were held. Here it is certainlv not the open field, but 
probablv a paved court, with a footpath cnassincj the circu> 

ground, like that in the theatre 
at Pha.'Stos. I'our sharp stakes 
were fixed in the ground as an 
obstacle, and a bar mav possibh 
have been placed above it, so that 
the mountebank could leap over it 
while the bull passed beneath, as in 
a modern circus. One of the most 
ancient and hugest o.xen known is 
that shown on Fig. 99, found in a 
thoios at Koumasa. It is from a 
terracotta vase, with the spout in 
the form of the head of a [jigantic 
ox. I'hree men are holding on to 
the horns and letting them^'clves be carried along. The com- 
position is better than the execution, and this is probabh’ a copv 
of another vase. 

One of the mrist wonderful frescoes discovered by Dr. Evans 
at Knossos represents a gigantic bull with a man leaping upon it, 
while two women are also performing a gymnastic feat. This 
discoverv (made in 1901) is interesting with regard to the 
phvsical education of women, and I alluded to it in a book of 

^ (jieantic oxen cxuieJ in Neolithic tinv.-', and in e\ga\atint/ at l^h.vscos 1 
piykcd up \ ertebr.t’, teeth, and none- belonging to a breed much lar^^er than 
that now tound in Crete. 
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mine as soon as Dr. Evans had announced it in a preliminary 
communication.! 

I'he rectangular picture is bordered by a design ot great 
shells streaked and dotted with red, vellow, brown, and blue, 
more like marble than shells. In the middle is a man with 
his legs raised as if making a spring or being carried along 
by the bull to which he is holding. The beast is rushing on 
with his tail straight and his head low, while a woman, who 
has seized him by the horns, is letting herselt he carried as 
she hangs on bv her arms. Another woman stretches out 



no. ()7. — SEAl. FROM MVCFX.K IX rill- Mrsi-'FM Al' Al'Iil-XS. 

her hands, possibly in the act ot applauding, or perhaps to 
catch the gymnast when he has accomplished the somersault. 

Both man and women wear hoots, like the gymnast on 
the bull in the rhvton ot Hagia Triada, who has also 
bracelets on his wrists. The women's bracelets are marked 
with a vellow line to indicate that they are of gold. They 
\sear short drawers like those ot our dancers ; a vellow sash 

' ■■ Men-. --.111.1 111 corporc '.iTio," p. y 5 ii. ch.ip. i. Aw.iiting the .ippe.ir.inee 
ot the ex.iet reprojiictioii wliieli Dr. Fa.iiis i\ bringing out ot ihi-- ni.oierpieee 1 
limit inv^elt to .i -iniple mention ot the gre.u tre--eo, uhieh one of the 
oriiaiiiem' ot the Min-euni ot C.iiuli.i. 
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embroidered ■ with red tails rroni the waistband in two tolas 
before and behind. The bull has great vellow patches, chiefly 
on the back and neck. 

The opposite wall was decorated bv a similar picture, tor 
among; the tragments of stucco the shoulder and arm ot a 
woman who is holding; a bull bv the horns are visible. 1 here 



IIG. (;8.--SEAI, FOIND .-vr l*K.l-,SOS l;v MR. l',( )SA\0 1 ' l-.T, 
IX rilE ML'SECM AT CWDIA. 


is also another woman like these, with black, waved tresses. 
A man with long, floating hair has a band round his fore- 
head. The background of these pictures, of which fragments 

have been found, varies. One woman is rin a blue o-round 

& 

' 1-. very Mmil.ir to tii.it ot the urc'tlcr-- and gimnasts on the 

and the loldier-.’ dre-' differ^ little from it. 
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and the other on a yellow ground, with fragments of a grey 
bull. 

Fig. 100 shows fragments of a fresco discoyered at Tiryns 
some years ago, and now in the Museum at Athens. Dr. 
Dorpfeld, ^yho published it, thought that it represented a bull 
hunt, and that the artist, through ignorance of perspective, had 
drawn the hunter above the bull. After what I have just 
explained there is no doubt that this fresco represents a 



lOG. ijq. — HEAD OF A GKEA I' lU'M. WHICH lA.IKMED TH1-: SPOFT OF \ 
rFIKKACOl I'A VASE EOl Xl) VI’ KOI'MASA. 


taurokathapsia, and that here too the performer is a woman, for 
the skin is \vhite ; if it had been a man he would have been 
painted red. 


IV. 

I'he most magnificent records of the taurokathapsia are the 
stucco figures in half relief and the ivory statuettes found by Dr. 
Evans at Knossos. Though there are only a few fragments 
of the stucco, they give so lifelike an image of the bull that 
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it is equal, ir not superior, to the Farnese bull in the Naples 
Museum, which breathes a suggestion of false art. I'he head 
in particular is a fragment of great value, tor the details of 
the mouth, eyes, and nostrils, which are full of expression. 
L'pon the bull stood a man, and the modelling of the \-cins and 
the standing out of the muscles is perfect. 

Dr. Evans has explained an arm holding a horn (Fig. 
loi) as the arm of a man carrying a vase. This was a 
sudden idea after Dr. Evans had eiiscovered one of the hnest 
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wav in which the hand is clenched shows also that it is a case ot a 
gymnastic feat ; a horn is slightly curved at the tip. and for that 
reason it is better to hold on with the hand tightly closed, but 
this action does not agree with the manner ot carrying a conical 
vase, which would require to rest in the hollow ot the hand in 
order to be kept in a vertical position. 

These stuccoes were found in a part ot the palace which was 
decorated with great magniticence and adorned with columns, and 
where the walls were ornamented with paintinors in tresco and 
spiralitorm designs in blue and black oit a white ground.^ 



1 use the word " stucco ” because the term “ gesso duro ” used 
by Dr. Kvans is incorrect. In tact when 1 maele a chemical analysis 
I founei no trace ot sulphate ot lime, which proves that it is not 
gesso ; on the contrary, it is entirely carbonate ot lime. ProbabK 
lime and marble dust were used tor these rehets. In \'asari's 
“ Lives of the Painters,” chapter vi., “ Architecture,” he savs that 

'■ 1 he PalcK'c of Kill )''•'()•', AnuUtil j* t/i S'C.., </ .y.Vj'a, X\'. \i!., 

p. S", iQOO-JpOf. 'Fhc calf ot the lett leg, the right "hnulder with the 
forearm, Iife-^i/ed, were toiiiul alho. Fragments ot another taiirokaihap^ia iii 
'•tuccowere touiul near the north door. 'Flic tragmeiit'' Cim''i''t t)t a man'-' 

) hooN ot an ov, the tip ot a horn, and the tip-^ ot two tail-^. 


iw ' 
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stucco IS a paste made of pounded marble and lime of tra\ ertine. 
\\'ork carried out in simple gesso would be less firm and less 
enduring. 

V. 

Masterpieces of Mvccnjean art are the ivorv statuettes round 
by Dr. Evans (Fig. loa), which he savs represent men either 
about to dive or about to spring into the air. ( )ne of these 
statuettes probablv represents a woman. The ivorv was tound to 
be so friable that the fragments had to be placed in melteei wax 
in order to bind them, lest they should fall to powder. ^ The hair 
was made with curls of bronze wire inserted into the skull, and 
the garments of gold leaf. 



The life in these statuettes, the spring and the natural manner 
in which the arms and legs are extended, fill us with wonder. In 
these ivory figures and the reliefs in stucco Mycenaean art was at 
its culminating point. The veins of the hands, the details of the 
nails, the folds of the skin at the joints, were all exactly repro- 
duced. There are bracelets on the wrists, and from the evidence 
ot some of the fragments I am persuaded that there were some 
female figures among thfise of men, as we see in the fresco at 
Knossi IS. 3 

It is to be hoped that further excavations may bring to light 
fragments of the bulls ; the similarity of the attitudes of these 
figures to the fresco at 'I'iryns and to the seals which I have 

‘ Exc.n dOon-, I9C’,’’ p. 72. ’ L-^iigih 29 l lui . 

'I'hcr^ imot luw c nn.n t".o mnrL ut tlr.'-i. tiguu.-, tliLrc arc ihrcc mav 
arno and three icg- tn mauli. 
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described is tO(^ great tn leave room t<ir doubt that they belontj to 
a taurokathapsia. The theory ('t acrobatic performances with 
bulls explains the attitude of these figures. The head is bent 
backwards, and this would be dangerous in a man who was about 
to dive into the water ; while this position would be quite 
suitable in a performance on the back of a bull. 

The proportions (or, one would say, the canon) show the 
slender athletic type which predominates in the seals and frescoes. 
I will spare the reader a digression on the female type in 
Mycena’an art, but I cannot omit the fact that women are here 
represented of equal height with the men, as in England and 
America of to-day. 



FIG. 1031;. FU,. 103/1. 

001,1) cm FRO.M VVI'HIO. 1\ I H I- MISHFM W .M'llF.XS. 

Dr. Evans thought that these statuettes had been hung up by a 
gold thread or chain, as was done later by the Greeks with the 
amorini, but after the explanation and comparisons which I had 
the pleasure of placing before him, he is now convinced that they 
are connected with bull-grappling, which indeed he had already 
suggested in his writings. 

\d. 

1 he two celebrated cups from X’aphio discovered in a bee- 
hive tomb near Sparta' in 18S0 belong to this group of bull- 

' 'rjouiit.o .uiJ Al.iu.iU, ‘-'J’lic -Mvccn.iMR Agj,” p. 22-. 'rhc J.c^cripiMn 
ot ihe tuiuh .111,1 cm'-- ot X'.iphui 1- .iKo ni Pcrr.'i .iiiif Chipij/' uoit, ■■IL-ionc 
do r.\rt. I..1 (irtcc priiiiun pp. 3.CS, -,SS 
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grapplingr subjects, and are of gold with double casing. In the 
first (Fig. 103) a man is binding the legs or a bull with a rope. 
The garments, hats, and shoes are identical with those ot the 
gymnast on the vase trom Hagia Triada. Two other bulls stand 
near and are licking each other, another is quietly grazing. I'his 
scene shows that the bulls are not wild. The artist has got 
beyond the ancient school, which only drew in profile, and 
has drawn a bull’s head full face. Two trees and tragments ot 
rock fill up the background. A contrast to this quiet pastoral 
scene is that on the second cup (Fig. 104), a picture tull ot lite 
and movement with struggling and rushing cattle.’ I'he person 
htjlding on t(j the bull’s head is a woman (Fig. lOgcX as may be 



110. i 040. I II >. 104/1. 

001 1 ) eri' I i,’o\i x'U’iiio, i\ ini' MUSI I'M \i \iin\s 

Seen it the figure be observed with attention. The other is a 
man. and both are dressed in the same tashion as the gymnasts 
of Crete. 

rsoLintas and others who ha\-e spoken of thi-^ cuj'i think that 
it represents a hunting scene with wild bulls, and that the furious 
animal, after throwing down one ot the hunters, has caught up the 
other on his horns. Against this explanation is the fact that the 
two persons struggling with the hull have nothing in their hands 
to lasso him with. It the bull had transfixed the hunter with his 
horns, the latter would have had her head up and not downward. 

' I .OS'.,! M. ( jiili'.r.m, the .irtot i- the iimu eninpLitiil in .Mt.eii.r.m 

.in). In in.tke me .1 drawintt "t the part \\ hicll re4ireeeiu^ tin t.uirek.uh.ipei.i, .ind 1 
am gratetiil tn iiim hir d.nntr me- tho taouir. 
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Xo doctor can allow that this woman is wounded, for she is 
holding on with her knee bent over one horn and her shoulder 
resting against the other. We must, therefore, admit that it is a 
woman in an acrobatic game, like that on the rhyton ot Hagia 
'Friada. 

The net was not used in hunting wild bulls, and the fashion 
in which it is stretched shows this, tor being short the animal 
would have turned round in it ; it is an obstacle such as are used 
in racing in connection with hedges and fences. The fallen man 
has been standing on the bull which is entangled in the net ; the 
bull \\ith the ttvmnast on his back was to have leaped over it hut 
has failed, and the acrobat has fallen on his head. 

I'he simllaritv of the details, shown bv a comparison with the 
reliefs and frescoes of Crete, compels us to admit that the cup of 
^^aphio also represents a taurokathapsi.i, and 1 would take a step 
further and conclude (iudging bv the greater number of 
representations of this subject found in Crete), that here was the 
most advanced school of painters and sculptors. 



I io. 1041, — ni lAii or nil- vumiio ci r, iwo-iiurds 01 1 Hi- 

ve I r \i. ''1/1 . 



CHAPTER XII 

FOOTGEAR IN' THE '1 I M E O E MINOS 

I. 

“ Tclemachus bound on tine 'olc' beneath ho tender feet,' - 

T HIe Homeric poems onlv allude to soles or sandals (-toAa) 
made of leather, which were bound beneath the feet. 
\\ hen Odysseus returns home he finds the old servant Eumaius 
making sandals, “ cutting a well seasoned ox-hide.” - 

Nearly every form ot footgear worn at the present day 
existed in Crete, aiul we are sure they were in use more than a 
thousand \'ears before the Homeric poems were composed. It 
will not be unprofitable to turn our attention to this suh)ect, for 
we shall find fresh proof that the heroic poems gi\’e us a very 
incomplete idea of the life of pre-Hellenic nun. 

Besides soles, Homer also names gaiters. When Ddvsseus, 
in the last book of the (Ddvsscv, visits old Laertes in the garden : 
“Alone he finds his father, stooping anel digging round a plant. 
A soiled and mended tunic covers him, and greaves of patched 
leather protect his legs from the sharp pricks of thorns, and 
gloves his hands.” 

The gre.it variety of Mycena-an footgear has already been 
shown in the illustrations of the precei.ling chapters, d'he officer 
of the Hagia I'riada vase (Pig. gg) wears the p.uttees of an 
Alpine climber or an English officer ; from the ankle to half 
way up the leg (big. 105) there are five turns oi a band.ige — 
' OJy"ey, \\ . - I'okI., \ii . 
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not the creases which are seen on the lee of a ridine boot, but 
really a bandage tightly folded round the leg (Fig. 33), with the 
end turned obliquely as if passed below the next fold. The 
details ot this gaiter are better seen in Fig. 106, taken from 
the steatite yase tound at Haeia 
Triada. This is slightly enlarged 
from the last figure to the right 
in the uppermost zone. The sole 
appears to be marked, and the 
quarter is cut in a triangular 
shape from the heel to near the 
toes. One strip binds the sole 
to the instep, and the rest of 

, , , , l-'IU. 10^.— KOOTOKAK OK AN 

the bandage makes four turns ‘ officf.k. 

above the ankle. The soldier in 

Fig. 34 wears boots. This form of footgear is often tound on 
military statues cast in bronze, and on one terracotta published 
by Mr. Dawkins.' A bronze statue similar to this was found 
at Rethymo, and both are important on account of the shape of 
the dagger worn at the belt by these soldiers ; it is one of 

the most ancient forms of 
weapon known, and the 
blade even is of copper. 
Daggers similar to these, 
not only in shape and 
length of blade, but also 
in the form of the hilt 
aiiei the two bosses seen 
on the hilt in Fig. loS, 
were tound in their place 
near a copper knife which 
lay on the thorax ot a skeleton in the Necropolis of Remedello 
in the district ot Brescia.- The boots ot this soldier are white, 

‘ B. S . 7 ,, \ nl i\., 19C2. 

Cohni, “11 Scpulcixto Ji ReincJclli',” Bil.’c!. It. .imio \\n , 

I S 9 S, pi. IV, p. 2.]., 
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and arc of the same iharc, and probahlv made ot the same kind 
or leather as tho^e worn in Crete at the present day. The leg 
ot the boot was made in various shapes, as we may see it we 
compare the boots of Dawkins’s figure with the narrower top- 
boots of the conscript in Fig. lO"'. It we look closely at the 
part near the great toe in the original, we can see an opening, 
.ts if the artist had intended to represent a poor conscript who 
had hastened to take up his service with broken boots. It is 
certain that two forms of footgear were in use among soldiers 
— hoots, and shoes with tight bandages on the leg. 



107 — 111 lo'iN 01 

■'OLDltk' 


II. 

In the Cvclopaain house at 
Mveena,-, which was probablv the 
dwelling of the princes, Dr. Schlie- 
mann ‘ tound some good terracottas, 
and among them a vase with a design 
ot six soldiers who wear gaiters like 
those I'lf Napoleon’s grenadiers. I 
reproduce a portion onl\’ of this vase 
(big. 109), the remainder of the 
figures being all the s.ime. These 
soldiers are painted in dark red on a 
vellow ground, (in the left shoulder thev carrv a circular shield, 
cut out below in a crescent shape. Thev have the helmet and 
lance, and their legs arc protected bv simple gaiters. 

'Fhe upper part ot the gaiters is fixed bv a bandage passing 
two or three times .ibove the knee, which prows, according to 
Schliemann, that these gaiters arc ot stutF. I'he feet arc shrjd 
with sandals, w'hich seem to be tastened bv straps passing over 
the ankles where the gaiters begin. It is not a cpiestion of 
greaves, which, as wc know, were made ot metal plates shaped to 
the leg and tastened by leather straps. W hen Achilles armed 
himself to avenge the death ot Patroklos, “ he fastened on his 


bchlicniaiiii, M vkgn.e,” IN-S, 


p. I 
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legs the tine greaves with silver buckles.” ' Bv a strange fancv 
ot the poet the greaves ot Achilles were of tin. When Agenor 
assailed Achilles he “ cast with vigorous hand his spear, and 
caught him on the shin below the knee, the tin of the uniniured 
grea\'e resounded, but the sharp steel rebounded from the divinelv 
tempered metal without piercing it.” 



no lot) — i'\Ki OF \ \ \si-; lorNi) \i \nei\.i': I'.v dr, schmimwx 
(\nori oxr-i’uiRi) or ihk \cri \t, si/f). 

Let us consider some discrepancies between poetrv and realitv. 
I in does not resound when it is struck, and it is soft enough to 
be cut by a hard thrust from a spear. We might suppose that 
the grea\'es of Achilles may have been of tinned empper. In fact 
Helbig records that portions of copper belts, with traces of 

‘ lli.id, \ix. 
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tinning, have been found in the tombs of Saninium.' But this 
is not the case here, for we read in book xviii. of the Iliad that 
when Hephaistos forged the armour of Axhilles the la^t piece of 
work was the making of the greaves of pliant tin. Thebe incon- 
gruities help us to trace the historv of metal work. The singers 
of the Homeric lavs were probablv not well acquainted with the 
making of bronze, for weapons were imported, and the makers 
did not explain how they were made. Hephaistos himself did 
not know the secret r\hen he prepared the bronze to make the 
arms of Achilles. Together into the fire he cast sih'er and 
precious gold and tin and invincible copper,- and within the 
crucible a score of bellows blew. This mixture of foui- metals 
fused together is a poetical invention, of which archaiology has 
found no trace. The ancients melted gold and silver together to 
form electron, but no objects of bronze containing both gold and 
silver ha\’e been found. 

Helbig thought that the poets were not acquainted with tin, 
and that it was only named here as a rare metal to heighten the 
charm of the story. 3 


HI. 

Shoes like our own were worn at the time of Minos. I repro- 
duce a model discovered at Sitia, in the far eastern part of Crete, 
by the British School (big. i lo). 'I'he shoe is so well modelled 
that this alone would suffice to prove the great skill of the 

Minoan sculptors. It is made for the right toot, and this fact 

shows that the Cretans were shod with taste, and liked well- 
fitting shoes. 'I’hev have no heel, and shoes without heels are 
still worn in Crete. 

I'he fancy for elegant footgear was common to the peoples of 
the zEgean in the Minoan age, as the last paragraph of this 
chapter will show. liven in Homeric times the epithet “ well 
shod ” was applied to the (jreeks on account of their choice 

footgear. In spite of this, however, at the time when Creek 

^ Hclnig, ilnmcrHchc Epc.-/’ p. 2Sr4. 

“ Iliad, “ Hclhig, A- . ,:f. p. 2S-. 
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sculpture reached its highest point of pertection, Greek artists 
either represented their statues with sandals, or with shoes ot tar 
less elegance than those ot the Minoan age. The famous stelai 
which are now admired in the Museum of Athens were found in 
the Street of Tombs in Athens. 1 reproduce the stele of the 
wite of Proxenos (Pig. iii). She is seated within the profile of 
a small temple, with her name, Plgeso, inscribed upon the archi- 
trave, and is looking at a jewel which she has taken from a 
casket that her handmaid is holding before her. This piece of 
sculpture dates from the latter part of the fifth centurv b.c., and 
shows to what marvellous perfection art had attained in the time 
ot Pheidias, when such a piece ot work as this was made to order 
without even being signed bv 


the artist. The handmaid 
wears shoes, and the mistress 
has sandals on her feet. 

The artist has not indicated 
the buckle or strip of leather 
which must have fastened 
on the sole, and this sandal 
could not be used as it is here 
shown, for the sole would not 
keep in place beneath the 
foot in walking. The artist has made another distinction between 
mistress and maid — the maid’s nose is not drawn in a line with 
the forehead, but torms an angle at the point ot junction. As 
there was a classical nose with the projecting forehead which gave 
a more beautiful profile, and was distinct from the common tvpe 
t)f face in which the line of the nose torms an angle at the junction 
with the forehead, so there was also a classical Greek form of foot 
with the second toe longer than the first, as seen in this stele, 
d'his form ot toot is very rare in modern (Treece, as with us, and 
the usual shape of toot has the great toe longer than the rest. 
Sculptors, however, do not admire this toot with the outline of 
the toes slanting off, and preter the classical tvpe of the antique 
statues which is rarely tound in a moelel. The foot is only 



no. I io.--Ti'KU.\coTr.v shoe EOUXIi 
Ai' siriA iJY niE niuTisH seiiooi,. 
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beautiful in earlv childhood, tor then the great toe is slig htlv 
detached from the rest, as in ancient statues ; later on the toot 
is detormed bv wearing shoes. Shoes have certainlv deprn ed us 
of the a’sthetic pleasure ot the sight ot this part ot the persor. 
If we think ot the beauty ot the hands, the grace ot their 
attitudes, the harmony ot their outline, the inexhaustible poetry 
which proceeds trom beautitul hands, we must allow that sandals 
were more artistic, though less conyenient tor winter and rainy 
weather than shoes. We no longer see the beautitul teet ot silver 
which are so often alluded t() in the Homeric poems, and we 
have lost, too, many other elements which termed sources ot 
inspiration for the poets. The tinest of shoes or stockings 
cannot equal the beauty of the bare toot, and the contemplation 
of the toes helps the artist eye to receive a more pcrtect impres- 
sion of the beauty of the human body. 

Helen, who was rendered terrible by the diabolical influence 
of her perfect bcautv, recognises I'elemachus as the son ot 
Odysseus by his feet, and tb.e Homeric poems praise, too, the 
beauty ot the ankles ot iVIenelaus, her husband. These allusions 
show how much better versed than ourselves in the knowledge ot 
beauty was the Hellenic race, and how through the wearing ot 
shoes we can no kmger appreciate certain points of anatomical 
perfection, d'he beauty of a fiot lies in a high instep, and when 
this part, on which the leg rests as upon an arch, is raised, the 
flexus, or empty space beneath the toot, between the heel and the 
toe part, becomes more arched. The toot is i.letecti\’e when 
the heel projects too much, so as to form a curved outline with 
the line ijf the ankle. 

IV. 

Shoes with heels were worn by the Mweiuran women 
(big. I 12). d'he shortness ot the hair and the hast\' engraving 
of the bust in these figures would leave us in doubt as to their 
sex were it not that the fashion ot their skirts shows that they 
are certainlv women. I he illustration is from a ring trom 
Mvcemr, magnified three and a half times. There is nothing, 
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theretore, in modern tootnear which was not in use in Mvcena’an 
times. 

I will now try to make use of this dull discussion on shoes 
by comparing the Isle of Crete \t 1 th Greece, and showing thereby 
that civilisation and the diffusion of art moved from the south 
northwards, and not from Europe towards Africa. 

The footgear of the three persons standing among the bulls 
on the A'aphio cups is identical with that of the officer in the 
Hagia Triada \’ase (Fig. 33), and with that of the gymnast on 



the conical vase of steatite which was alsca found at Hagia I'riada 
(Fig. 93'), and to show this more clearly I give a slightly magnified 
illustration (Fig. i i f) of the leg of the man who in Fig. lO-i- is 
touching the ground with his hand as he falls. This form of 
footgear appears to have been generally worn bv soldiers and 
gymnasts, and on a seal ring from \'aphio ' is a man wearing 
shoes exactly like those of Fig. 113. 

It is important to notice not only that the same forms of 

' A. lAdii', “ MvcciLA’iin I’rco .ukI l^ilUir Ciili," '* IhLir. . .V.'v,/, 

\\i. p. I 
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shoe were worn in countries so t.ir apart, but also that the foot- 
gear of the gymnasts on the conical vase trom Hagla I riada is 
the same as that ot the persons upon the bulls of the \'aphio 
cups, thus proving, it turther proot is wanted, that the persons 
here represented are reallv gymnasts, and not men occupied in 
hunting bulls. The identity of the footgear in the Isle of Crete 
and on the continent establishes another connection with these 
cups, which are marvellous as works of art even among the other 
productions ot the Cretan school. The great variety of footgear 
tound on the Cretan monuments is not accidental, but is repeated 
on the pottery, on the palace frescoes, on the statues. 
T and in every torm ot plastic art, so that we must 

/ conclude that Crete was the cradle of Mvcenaian 

art. 

In the great fresco discovered at Knossos bv 
Dr. Evans the women standing one before and one 
behind a gigantic bull, upon which a man is turning 
a somersault, are again ditferently shod from the 
tigures we have discussed. The woman who is 
beimi carried on, hanging to the bull’s horns, is 

I lO. I 1 3 . - - . ° ° . 

rooidi: \K wearing boots like the elastic-sided ones of the 
or \ ovM- pt-csent dav. To hold the boots well on the foot 

\ \s : (i\ \ ■ . 

cl p FKOM there were strings, which possibly passed through 
xwi’Hio. eyelet-holes, but in the case ot the woman who is 
hanging on to the horns these strings are seen on 
the inner and outer side ot the boots like our elastics, while 
the woman who is standing with outstretched arms behind the 
bull only appears to have a black triangle with the base down- 
ward, probably formed by the laces on the outer side of the 
shoe. The man has on a pair ot white boots which come only 
a little above the ankle, and we do not see how they are 

laced. In some ot the ivory statuettes of the bull-grappling 
tigures (Fig. 98), the toes are not marked on the feet, although 
the hands are finished with scrupulous accuracy. This makes 
me think that socks with a thick sole were worn by the n-N'in- 
nasts to prevent them trom hurting their feet on the ground 
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or stones, and possibly also to give them a roughened sole to 
enable them to avoid slipping on the smooth hide of the beasts. 
Fig. 63 gives us reason to think that the women wore stockings, 
tor the painter has here so carefully indicated the details of the 
embroidery that he would have been sure to mark the toes with a 
touch of the brush if they had been visible. 

V. 

In the Mycenaean palaces we notice the corrosion of the stairs 
which are in the open air ; the damage to the steps of the 
northern staircase of the court • of the palace of Knossos was 
very noticeable, but the indoor stairs and all the pavements, even 
those with red colouring in the cement, were in perfect preserva- 
tion. This fact suggests two things : first, that great care was 
taken of the pavements ; and ne.vt, that it was usual to walk bare- 
foot in the house. The general custom in the Homeric poems of 
putting on sandals only on leaving the house or ship has been kept 
up in the Fast, where Mohammedans take off their shoes before 
entering a mosque. At the beginning of the (Ddvssev Athene 
wears golden sandals, which bear her over the sea like the wind. 
Famous among Greek statues is the \'ictorv of the Acropolis of 
Athens unlacing her sandals (Fig. i I4). The pose with the head 
between the folded wings, the beautiful forms of the nude and 
the grand drapery mark in this lowlv action the highest perfection 
of art. 

On the left of plate i., the plan t)f the palace of Knossos, is the 
southern entrance, vith a corridor 3 metres 30 centimetres wide, 
the pavement of which had a strip t)f limestone down the centre, 
while the edges up t<.) the walls were of blue slate. On the left side 
was a series of life-sized figures representing a procession, but, 
unfortunately, only the feet and the lower part of the garments 
have been preserved. To the north was a fresco in which were 
ft/ur figures with very magnificent long robes. We know that 

' A. lA ail', “ 'I'hc Palace of Kni"'0',’’ Bi.t:sh SJr ..v O.n-, 

M., 1900. 
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thev are men because the reet are painted in a reddish shade. 
Opposite is a woman with white feet, wearing a flounced skirt, 
and, at a little distance there is another woman, probable a queen, 
wearing richlv embroidered garments. She is followed b\' three 
children and three men. 

Though these fragments show little niiare than a procession of 
bare feet with a magnifleent decoration on the edges ot the 
dresses, they produce an ineffaceable impression. Hr. Kvans 
considers that this fresco represents an embassy bringing tribute 
to the soyereign of Knossr)S. One of the best preserved figures 
was found here — a youth carryino; a conical c ase of marble with 
the base m silver. 

\I. 

At the besinnintr of the fourth book of the Iliad we are told 
that the halls of Olympus are paved with gold (vwrro.i i-r fdTrfo.d. 
In the Bible, too, we find, in the description of Solomon’s Temple, 
'‘and the floor of the house he overlaid with gold within and 
without.” ' The Mveena'ans knew how to gild bronze, and 
probably fastened thin plates of gold upon marble with albumen, 
as Plinv tells us,- but as we find no trace ot such gilding on 
the pavements we may suppose these statements to be poetic 
e.xaggerations. In any case it is strange that beside these pave- 
ments of gold, floors of beaten earth, such as would not be 
found in any palace of the Minoan age, should exist in the 
royal residence of rtdysscus. 'This discrepancy between the 
pavements discovered by Dr. Schliemann at I’iryns and Myceme 
and those described in the Tfonieric poems had already been 
noticed by Tlelbig.3 

W hen Penelope, at the suggestion of .Tthene, proposes to 
marry the suitor who can bend the how of Odysseus and shoot an 
arrow through the iron rings, I'elemachus makes the preparatiians : 
he “ put off the purple mantle from his shoulders and laid aside 

■ ! king Cl. 30. Hi'C. \.ii , 11, 3, 

IKll'-ig, “ Dd' UtiniLro^liL luwi-," p 114. 
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the sharp sword, and dug first a long trench, then planted there 
the stakes with rings at the top, fixed in a straight line, and 
stamped down the earth.” ^ 

We have other indications that the earth floor in the palace of 
Odysseus was not very solidly laid. I found this year in Sicily 
that even in the Neolithic period there were huts with better 
floors than those of the reception halls ot the kings of Ithaca. 
In fact I discovered at Caldare a double laid floor like that in the 
palace of Tirvns : the lower floor was roughly laid, and the upper 
one, also of clay and scarcely a centimetre thick, had been beaten 
hard and then slightly baked by being covered with fire. This 
pavement was so hard that I was able to carry a large piece to the 
Museum at Syracuse. This example ot the pavements of the 
Neolithic age in Sicily is sufficient proof that civilisation could 
not have receded so far in Homeric times as would appear. The 
poets themselves must have Imagined this semi-barbarous state of 
the Hellenic peoples of the heroic age. 

Some of the pavements at Tiryns, described by Dr. Dorpfeld, 
are decorated with geometrical designs, and are too hard to agree 
with the Homeric accounts. Dr. Dorpfeld speaks of some which 
have a border of red and black, and others with white and 
yellow squares. We can hardly think that the poets did not 
know of this degree of luxury, and that the traditions of Tiryns 
and Mycena', of Knossos and Pha-stos, should have been 
completely lost. 

The pavements in the Cretan palaces were so carefully made 
and finished and are to this dav so well preserved that we may 
suppose that they did not require to be covered by carpets. 
These were only used for laying on the beds and seats. No 
wooden floors were found in the palaces of Crete and for this 
reason socks would probably be worn in the winter, for when 
there was snow on the ground it could not be very pleasant to 
walk barefoot on alabaster, cement, or marble. Skins may have 
been used for walking on. When Telemachus arrived at Pylos 
the king received them courteously, took them by the hand, 

• ( )dv'»bev, W'l. 
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and where the sand was carpeted with sott fleeces made them sit 
near the table.” ' 


\1I. 

In an Egyptian tomb of the XN’lIIth Dynasty we lind proof that 
elegant footgear was a characteristic of the Cretans in the Minoan 
age. This tomb has a sculptured decoration representing the 
deeds of a prince who was governor of Egvpt while his 
king, Thotmes III., was occupied bv wars and conquests at a 
distance from Thebes. This governor, Rekhmara, is represented 
listening to the reports of his officials or giving audience and 
judging cases, superintending the work of the artists, organising 
the distribution of food to the prisoners — in fact, the whole 
administrative life of this vicerov of Pharaoh is shown in 
sculptured scenes covering a surface of 400 square metres. 
On the opposite walls are represented the funerals and ceremonies, 
feasts and song and the dances in his honour, and ail the particulars 
of his existence beyond the tomb. More interesting to us than 
even the details of the private life of this governor, whom we see 
in his rare hours of leisure at banquets, in the midst of women, 
flowers, and music, are the scenes representing the peoples pro- 
tected bv the Pharaohs bringing tribute to the king. In one 
picture the Somali bring presents of purely African origin — 
baskets of ostrich eggs, gum, perfumes, leopard skins, elephants’ 
tusks, ebony, monkeys, and ostrich feathers. Xext come the 
Cretans. This scene is represented in Plate of Nhrey’s work.- 
Beneath a group of sixteen persons is an inscription saying that 
these are the people of the islands which are in the midst of the 
green sea. 'They all wear long hair like the Cretans of the Minoan 
age, while the men of other CDuntries have short hair ; they are 
carrying Cretan necklaces and vases, and wear shoes exactly like 
that of an ivory figure found at Knossos bv Dr. Evans (Tig. 115). 
The sole of this shoe is clearl\ tnarked, and the upper leather shows 

^ in. 
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a seam in the same place where a modern shoemaker would 
make one. There are two cords at the ankle. On the tomb of 
Rekhmara all the shoes ot the Cretans are white and have red and 
blue bindings. Several of them have elegant embroidery on their 
shoes, and their dress shows that they are ambassadors from a rich 
nation, tor even the loin-cloths and belts which thev wear are 
embroidered with rich designs of spirals, branches, and Geometrical 
patterns. The costume resembles that of the frescoes in the 
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Museum at Candia, and this rich dress and footgear is in strong 
contrast with the modest figure of Rekhmara, who is attended bv 
one servant and is noting the gifts brought bv the Cretans. These 
gifts are vases of elegant form, like the Kamares vases with spirals 
and rosettes, hydriai with handles of classical form, such as were 
already in use in the Minoan age, and conical rhytons exactly 
like the vase carried by a youth in the fresco discovered bv Dr. 
h.vans in the palace ot Rnossos. d wo men are each carrying an 
ingot of copper of the same shape as the nineteen ingots found at 
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H agia Triada. This point is important in connection with the 
history of metals, and proves, as I shall show in another work, that 
the copper mines of Crete were very productne, while those cit 
Mount Sinai seem to have been less so. Another figure which is 
important for the study of metals is that or a man carrying on his 
shoulder a vase like those ot alabaster found bv Dr. Schliemann ‘ 
at Mveente, and holding in his right hand a dagger ot Mveenaatn 
shape. 

The decorations ot this tomb were sculptured fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian Era, and correspond to the second 
division of the latest Minoan period according to Dr. Evans’s 
classification. They are of great value both in chronology and 
because we recognise in the work of the Egyptian sculptors many 
characteristics of the Cretan life of that period. The ideas of 
the Egyptian artists ot the differences benveen the various races 
tvith whom they' came into contact are clearly shown on the tomb 
of Rekhmara. In ethnological representations the Egyptians 
were capable ot seizing the most evident points, and here, besides 
the long hair and the rich embroideries on the garments, they call 
attention to the elegance of the footgear, and ha\'e collected in a 
heap before Rekhmara all the ni()st characteristic wares e.xported 
by the Cretans. 

Although the Egyptians wore leather shoes, usually red or 
green in colour, the peo[iles of the Aigcan so much surpassed them 
in the elegance and refinement of their footgear that, to mark 
the type ot the Cretans whom they called Keftiu, they mad.e their 
shoes ot a different shape from those of the Egyptians and painted 
them white with red and blue strings, and patiently worked out 
the most minute particulars of the embroideries on the shoes, 
garments, pottery, and artistic objects of Cretan character. 

' Si.hli'jni.um, “ M vkcn.v,’’ p. ’S’, Fii;. ^ g). 



CHAPTER XIII 


SCULPTURE AND PAINTIXG 

I. 

G reek art reached its highest perfection in three centuries. 

In Rome eight centuries were not enough to implant 
artistic feeling in the people. Till now this fact was supposed 
to show an enormous difference in the nature ot the two peoples, 
but since the excavations in Crete we no longer see this great 
inequality. I'he Greek and Latin nations each passed through 
the same course of development in two stages \\ ith a long period 
of repose between. 

The Renascence in Italv is as tar from the apogee ot intel- 
lectual deveU)pment in Rome as the age ot Perikles trom the 
Mvcemuan civilisation. I'he Middle Ages which tollowed the 
fall of the Roman Empire correspond to the period ot darkness 
which came between the disappearance ot the kingdom ot Minos 
and the earliest Hellenic poems. 

These oreat waves in the histor\' ot Mediterranean civilisation 

O 

mark more plainly than historical coincidence the course ot 
psychical laws. 

Practice which perfects the brain is the toundation of that 
physiological deyelopment which in its turn prepares the aptitudes 
and gives the impulse to the creations ot genius. 1 he maryelknis 
quickness ot the awakening ot (Ti'cek civilisation is accounted tor 
by the culture which preceded it in the same way as the Italian 
Renascence has its roots in the energy which had disappeared 
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with thd Roman Empire. The mtellectiial life of a people feels 
all the hidden influences anel benefits or ner\’ous heredity. 
Successive venerations durinv the process of perfecting them- 
selves transmit to their progenv through the repose of centuries 
an ever higher elevatiirn of inventive power. 

The events (rt the Republic and the Empire were the period 
of probation and of preparatioir necessarv to enable the scrul of the 
Eatin race to blossom anew in the Cinque Cento. But as there 
was in the Minoan period greater originalitv and a more intense 
artistic development than among the Roman people, so, after the 
stagnation of the Middle Ages before Homer, a correspondingly 
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higher level of intellectual and artistic power was reached in 
classical Greece than in Italv of the Renascence. 


II. 

Primitix'e art in Crete is awkward, as we can see in the white 
marble idols. The vases of stone or terracotta are decorated 
with geometrical designs, but very early we find traces of careful 
observation of nature and of accurate study in the imitation 
of forms. 

Heart-shaped gold pendants have been found in the most 
ancient sepulchres of Crete. It is evident from their shape that 
the artist had seen the human heart and copied it from the 
original. Other hearts had been worked with great care and 
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patience from rock crystal. I give an illustration ot a heart-shaped 
pendant in gold found bv Dr. Evans at Knossos ' (Fig. Ii6). 
The shape is exactly that ot the fleshy part ot the heart, and the 
ridge which divides the cardiac muscle with greater prominence 
on one side than the other exactly represents the outline and 
details of a human heart. 

The most ancient specimens ot animal studies were tound in 
a tomb or Tholos by the Italian Mission, near the villa at Hagia 
Triada. There are miniature statuettes ot terracotta or steatite, 
some very beautiful, and a collection of ivory, bone, and steatite 
seals of various shapes, and all are pertorated to allow of their 
being suspended by a cord. In one 
single tomb above a hundred were 
were found in the shape of discs, with 
small handles, or buttons, dice, or bells. 

An ivory cube, with an intaglio on each 
face (Fig. ii“), shows signs ot Egyptian 
influence. They belong to the second 
part of the first Minoan period, and 
are contemporaneous with the tombs 
near the village of Koumasa, where I 
studied the idols and weapons ot copper 
and silver as well as the skulls. The 
figure of the wild goat, the sheep, and 
skill with the burin. 

III. 

Animals ot a less archaic period were tound at Palaikastro, 
and have been described by Mr. Mvres.- They were votive 
figures, which were brought to a divinity regarded as a protector 
of health, and they belong to the middle Minoan period. With 
the animals many arms and legs were tound ; they are not made 
in a mould bv the dozen, but each object shows some charac- 
teristic. Some have a pertoration tor suspension, others were 

‘ “'Flic P.ilacc nt Kno'-o-,” n. p 6y. 
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the sow show a certain 
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placed oil the ground. Some arms have a bracelet painted in 
white on the wrist. 

In accordance with what is becoming to the severity of a temple 
and to offerings made to a divinity in the hope ot a cure, the 
nude figures are unsuggestive. Some pendent and flaccid breasts 
suggest scirrhus or cancer. In the temale flgures the sexual 
organs are sometimes clearlv indicated, and possibly are I'oti 
for female diseases. Nervous affections are represented by hemi- 
plegia, or paralvsis of one halt ot the body, such as results trom 
the bursting ot a blood-vessel on the brain. Besides these flgures, 
in which onlv one half of the bodv is represented, there are other 
votive objects, consisting ot one foot, one hand, one leg, or one 
arm. Though it is difficult to be certain, yet we may be pretty 
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sure that maladies were distributed much as thev are at the 
present time and that nervous maladies were representei.1 bv a 
greater number ot votive figures for males than for females. 
Women are generallv represented seated on separate benches ; 
most of them are apparently young — the artist having made a 
point of indicating the breasts under the folds of the mantle, 
others are completelv nude. 


IV. 

There is ample material tor a study ot the terracotta figures 
of animals in the Temple ot Health at Palaikastro. Oxen are 
the most numerous ; they are well formed, and are represented 
with a broad yoke hanging from the neck. The dogs are of a 
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breed between the grevhound and the fox terrier, and resemble 
the characteristic breed now seen in Crete. There are tortoises, 
scarabs, and, iti a vase, the figure of a seal. The great varietv or 
species, which include the porcupine and the polecat, disproves 
the idea that they are all images of animals offered in sacrifice. 

A terracotta cat found at Gournia, of which the head only 
has been preserved, is a perfect e.xample of modelling. Moulds 
for making terracotta shells and lilies and small figures of the 
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wild goat are found also. The skill with which these figures are 
made is shown by the fact that we can distinguish the wild pig 
from the domestic one. Fhe sow has a well-formed snout, the 
back less hairy than the boar, also the ears are longer, pendent, 
and bent forward. 

The head of a wild goat, resembling the agrimi,' was found 
at Zakros (Kig. i iS) ; the horns and all the details of the head 
‘ C’,, \ .ir. 
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were executed iu terracotta with perfect accuracy. Aristotle 
alludes to the wild goats of Crete, and when Spratt was making 
the map ot the island he saw groups ot forty goats at a time on 
Mount Ida. Homer described the great horns of these animals 
in the bow of Pandarus who wounded Alenelaus. In a tablet 
found by Dr. Evans * fourteen is marked in Minoan figures 
beside the horn of a wild goat (Fig, 119). 

A lady from Philadelphia, who was studying the antiquities 
of Eastern Crete, sent a telegram to the American Exploration 
Society which much resembles Schliemann’s famous telegram 
when he discovered the treasures of Mvcena; : “ I have dis- 
covered Gournia, a Mycenaean citv, with streets, houses, pottery, 
bronzes, stone vases.” If only for her pluck and capability Miss 
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Harriet Bovd is worthy to be the heroine ot a romance. An 
Flnglish archa-ologist, who had come from the University of 
Cambridge to visit the Mvcentean Pompei (as the Americans 
style Gournia), made Miss Boyd’s acquaintance in all her glory, 
surrounded by more than a hundred labourers. He fell in loye 
with her and married her. 

I shall publish in another work tour skulls of the Bronze Age 
found at Gournia by Miss Boyd. The object of the greatest 
artistic value found in one of the thirty-six houses excavated at 
Gournia is the head of a bull in clay (Fig. leo), which resembles 
the famous silver bull of the tombs of Mycenax At that time, 
as with the Etruscans at a later date, the walls of rooms were 
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adorned with pottery and images of metal ; the bull is an ornament 
of this kind, and was made to be fixed to a wall. 

It represenrs a vase tor libations, for it has a perforation 
through the nostrils, and another, which is not visible, between 
the horns, as in the vase discovered this vear bv Dr. Pernier at 
Pha;stos. 


V. 

A book on the art ot Crete in the Minoan and AIvcena;an 
periods would be of great use to the historian. I myselt have 
not the requisite training in these subjects, and besides, it would 
be necessary to have a complete collection of illustrations on a 
large scale. I will only sav that nature has never been more 
faithfullv studied, and that the art ot the Minoan period can 
boast of a far larger number of e.xamples copied trom life than 
either archaic sculpture or the art of classical Greece. 

In the Museum of Candia it is possible to follow the develop- 
ment of the various schools and the different tashions in which 
the style of Cretan art was modified. In the middle Minoan 
period the pottery kept the dark colours on a pale ground, or 
light designs on a dark ground, the polychrome style of the 
Kamares vases appearing later. 

The vases ot Zakros described bv Mr. Hogarth ‘ are master- 
pieces, and the Nympha’a ceruloea is treated with exquisite 
delicacy on the bands n)und the vases. Centaurea cvanus 
appears also, drawn in white on a brown ground ; these vases 
can certainly bear comparison for pictorial effect with the finest 
modern pottery. It was at this time that artists gave up the old 
style with the black ground and preferred decoration in brown or 
white on the yellowish ground of the clay. 

As an example of faithful imitation of nature I reproduce 
some fragments of a vase with painted leaves and pods 
(Fig. i2i) discovered bv Mr. F.vans in the palace of Knossos.- 

■ Hogarth, “ Bron/o Age \ .i''e> trom /..ikro^,” f.unul ■■r HA c>:l Studu':, 
wii. p. 333, 1901. 

“ Kno'so^ E\ea\ atioii',” 1903. 
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Nothing turthor is necessarv to demonstrate the realism of 
Minoan art. 

VI. 

Moulds used tor stamping artistic objects in faience (Fig. i 22) 
were tound at Knossos, and there is no doubt that this kind of 
pottery is an imitation of Egyptian ware ; the vitreous appear- 
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ance of the surface shows the presence ot quartz in the composi- 
tion ot the paste, and chemical analysis proves this. 

Some small genre pictures representing maternal love are 
marvellous. A cow licking her sucking calf shows such deep and 
tender feeling that in comparison with this group Potter’s bull 
seems a conceited egoist. Another pastoral idyl which breathes 
forth the charm of held life is a wild goat and a kid looking at 
each other and bleating while another kid is sucking. 
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Fig. 123 shows an example of the skill with which the Cretan 
artists could reproduce animal life, the subject is a wounded lion. 
This seal, on plaster, is so beautiful in its minute work that no 
modern artist could surpass it, nor could he render with greater 
truth the agony of death. 


vn. 

In some large marble receptacles containing cultus objects at 
Knossos, Dr. Evans found some small vases with the foot and 
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neck of gold; objects of ivory and flying fish in faience (Fig 122), 
wonderfully accurate imitations of the actual creatures of the sea. 
I give the photograph of a sea swallow which was caught near 
Candia (Fig. 124). 

The primitive folk must have been struck by this strange 
phenomenon when they saw it leap out of the waters of the sea 
to fly in the air. As doves were a symbol of the heavenly powers 
who take possession of sacred trees and pillars, flying fish pre- 
sented the same conception in the mythology of the sea. These 


17 
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fish are sometimes met with tar from Lmd ; they rise in crowds 
round a vessel, and the flappina; ot their wings produces a sound 
like that ot birds. They belono; to the genus It 

is thought that they fly to escape trom their enemies in the 
sea ; they do not rise above 4 or ^ metres in flying. They 
usually fly in groups, touching the water and rebounding 
like a pebble thrown swittlv along the surtace ot a lake. 
When the sea fowl see them they follow them, so when these 
flying fish escape their enemies beneath the waves they meet 
others still more voracious in the air. Unfortunately, when out 
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ot water they do not see very well and strike their heads against 
the ship and are killed or tall on the deck. 

In the tresco of Milos they are blue with red touches beneath 
the belly and at the eyes. They are drawn in freehand in various 
positions by the artists. 

VIII. 

From the earliest times the life ot the sea has impressed a 
marine character on Minoan religion and art. 

In excavations of the Neolithic age at Pha-stos I found a 
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number of shells ol one species, different from the shellfish 
which are eaten. They are not pierced, and often they are much 
worn like those found on the shore, where they become blunted 
by being rolled about among the stones. The cult ot the sea 
reaches without interruption from the Neolithic age to the 
Minoan period. 

In the most ancient palace of Pha;stos some rooms were 
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discovered which had benches round and a libation table of black 
earthenware in the midst, such as «as used in the Neolithic aije. 
This vase rested on a bed ot sand and pebbles in which the 
concave base of the vessel was sunk, and below this was a slab of 
alabaster. I'he shells placed round the vase were perhaps a 
record brought back from a sea voyage or an t’\ vuto from the 
storms they had escaped. 
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Shells with a cultus ^ic^nlt^cance were tuiind in larQ;e quanti- 
ties bcfure the Serpent Goddess. Manv are made of a paste 
resembling porcelain and coloured green and red. I reproduce 
some, includino; the nautilus and pecten, which are the 
commonest ( Fiq. laa). In Mvcenman times and in the Neo- 
lithic period great triton shells are tound, both real and 
imitations in stone. 

On the intao-lios tor seals we find priestesses sounding the 
shell ot a sea triton to call the divinities to the altar, just as the 
Cretan shepherds do now to collect their flocks. 

Corals, too, were made in porcelain and placed among the 
shells as it at the bottom of the sea. Great skill was shown in 
this stvle ot decoration, as mav be seen in the vases on which 
polypi and seaweeds are interlaced. A sacrificial vase, which I 
saw e.xcavated this year at Pha;stos by Dr. Pernier (Fig. 1:^5), 
displays a most graceful decoration of this type. The corals 
interlace their branches in fantastic shapes, and in the midst of the 
floating seaweeds the argonaut with its elegant shell stretches 
out its arms covered with suckers. The artist has sketched the 
design in freehand with sepia, repeating the same motive vith 
slight variations. 

This vase is double, a cone descends from the neck nearly to 
the bottom, and at the bottom the vase has a small opening. 
W e may suppose that it was filled with wine and held upside 
down by the person oftering the sacrifice, and so the liquid could 
not escape. .Approaching the altar while the fire was burning, 
he would pour the wine upon the flesh, reversing the vase. Thus 
are the sacrifices described in the Homeric poems. 

The nautilus shells in faience are like Japanese work ; lilies, 
crocus flowers, and shells of various kinds are imitated from life 
with scrupulous accuracy. Fiven most humble utensils bear the 
design of a net with some sea creature in it. Artistic genius is 
displayed in the dexterity with which the life moving in the 
waters is indicated and the most elegant and poetic forms chosen 
such as the nautilus, sepia, corals, and starfish ; also in the manner 
in which the extremities of the seaweeds are drawn swimming 
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in the water, with touches of various colour to increase the 
relief. 


IX. 

Crete is a world in the midst of the Mediterranean, till now 
unknown, but suddenly revealed to our gaze. The civilisation 
which was the origin of Greek culture had disappeared ; neither 
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Herodotus nor Thucydides name her, and there is only some 
slight allusion to Crete in the Homeric poems. As there are 
stars in the sky which have disappeared before the beginning of 
history, and which we only see now frt)ni the earth by the blaze 
of the catastrophe w'hich destroyed them, so can we now 
admire the art, the creative power, and the riches of the Minoan 
people. 
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Art was a necessity deeply telt by these people — it was a joy 
in which all the dominating power of the sea shines out. And 
after so many thousands of years it seems to us as the synthesis 
of the intellectual work of the centuries f)f history which are still 
wrapped in darkness. IMinoan art was original and typical like 
its ciyilisation ; the sympathy between the inyentor of a form of 
beauty and the satisfaction of those who enioy the contemplation 
of it was then, as now, the fruitful soil iit which the germs of art 
haye deyeloped. 

The creatiye power of Cretan artificers proceeds from their 
constant search, throughout all ages, for characteristic expression 
of forms : and the foundation of Minoan art is based on the 
constant deyelopment of the ability to reproduce the aspects 
of nature for the attainment of a faithful representation of 
beauty. 

An idea of life emerges from the study of Cretan archaeology 
in all the forms through which technique and composition haye 
passed ; in sculpture, design, and architecture, it is a plant of 
which we see the birth, growth, and dying away. Life projects 
itself into art and is materialised in the determination of its 
aspect. 

The palette of the fresco painter was simple ; those who have 
studied the question' think that only five colours were used — 
black, white, blue, yellow, and red. It seems to me strange that green 
should be omitted, for this colour is produced by mixing yellow 
and blue, and can easily be obtained from salts of copper, among 
which the carbonate exists in abundance. There are in fact near 
the Serpent Goddess shells which have been coloured green, 
others half green, half brown, again others streaked with green 
alternately with black or brown. Artificial shells, too, imita- 
tions of scallop shells are coloured green. 

On the great larnax of Hagia Triada are two pedestals, on 
each of which a shaft of the height of a man is fixed, at the top 
of this shaft is a double axe. One of these shafts is coloured 
pink, the other on the opposite side of the larnax is covered with 
■ Bioiilt, Schlicmann, Dnrpfcld, and others. 
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leaves which are distinctly green. Protessor Tsountas, too, 
found green among the colours in xM vcensan paintings. ^ 

The colours of antiquity are worthy of careful study ; it is a 
subject in which a certain degree ot education is necessary for the 
perception of the different lengths ot the waves which produce 
colour sensation. Peasants are unable to express themselves 
clearly in these distinctions and there are persons who confound 
violet with blue. At the time when Gladstone said that in the 
poems of Homer there is no word implying that the poet had 
any distinct perception of green or blue,- the strangest things 
were published and the height ot absurdity was reached in the 
idea that sensations not mentioned in the Homeric poems did not 
exist. It was formerly said that Homer was colour blind, but as 
it could no longer be allowed that all the books of the Iliad and 
Odyssey were written bv the same person, it was said that the 
various nervous centres which serve for the perception ot colour 
were not vet developed. The simplest wav is to attribute no 
importance to the lacuna' in the Homeric poems. 

In some of the frescoes I admired the art of the Mycena'an 
artists who have painted the leaves of plants in brown upon a 
red ground so as to produce an optical illusion of a beautiful 
green through the effect of the complementary colour. 

Painting remained in the infantile stage in which men are 
drawn in profile. Foreshorteifing is so difficult that the 
Egyptians drew the head in profile and the thorax from the 
front, so as to avoid the difficulties of perspective with 
the shoulder. Then, again turning the figure, they drew the 

‘ 1 only ijiinte and xould gueothcrx xhnwins^ the incorrect- 

Tie--'' ot the ■'tatcmciu in Perrot .iiid Chipie/X ntherw i'-i- \ altuthle honk, that a ryal 
and priniitue green i-. nottherc tound (“ Hl^t. dc I’Art ’’ ; La Grxce Priinitite, 
p. 533). Protc^^or Schiaparelli, director ot the Lgrptiau Mineum at 'J'urin, 
gate me a ^mall qnantitv ot green broken otF a lump the -i/e of a nuu which he 
found at the Icfcl ot the water in the -.tratiim ot the preiiHtoric period on the 
Mtc ot the city ot Heliopoli... 1 ainthwed it and found that thw ohee green 
powder 1-. ot the same composition as tiirquone, as it contains phosphoric acid. 
aUinii Ilium, copper, and lime. 

- Op. ..-t., p. 192. 
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leG;s in profile. In spite of these limitations M\cena'an pictures 
are elevated in subject and composition. 

X. 

For the better understandino; of Cretan art and its most 
important phases the stiidv of the octcspus will help us to 
appreciate the gradual development ot form till a standard ot 



Flo. 12(1. — POI, VIM'S DKSIOXMI) IX IIIF lll.S'l IM IUOl) 

OF M'lCI-.X.KW .\R1. 

conventiianality was reachetl, and then through a process of 
degeneration the animal became almost unrecognisable. 

The polypus is a common motive in the decoration of potterv. 
The design of Fig. 126 is ot the first period and is correcth' 
drawn. In the second period the time of decadence has begun 
(about 1600 K.C.), the painting of the polypus is less perfect, the 
head is too large, the feelers are less naturally bent, and the 
suckers are absent. Fig. 127 belongs to the third period of the 
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latest Minoaii epoch ; the conventionalism is more advanced, the 
eves and head are developed to excess, and the body is so 
atrophied as to be unrecognisable. The tentacles have shrunk 
into a sinuous line, and, instead ot eight, there are barely six of 
these wiry arms. This stviisation of the octopus is so exaggerated 
on some of the larnakes that the animal is only Indicated by a 
sinuous line, and the head disappears with the remainder of the 
body. 

These phases of stylistic degeneration are very evident in the 
representations of the bull from the dawn ot art to the decadence 
ot the Mvcena-an period, when Art enters 
on her second childhood. 

In the reliets at Knossos ‘ the modelling 
of the bull’s head is perfect. I'he nostrils 
dilate with a deep inspiration, the mouth 
halt open, the eve furious and starting torth 
in the consestion of the rush — ail (rive a 
strong impression of fighting. The bull 
from Cjournia, discovered by Miss Boyd,- 
belongs to the third period of the primitive 
epoch, and is contemporaneous with the 
\^Ith Dynasty in Egypt. In spite of the 
remoteness ot the age to which it belongs, 
it is an admirable piece of work, and 
worthy to mark the advent of pre-Hellenic 
art. 

A terracotta he.id which I saw excavated by Dr. Pernier at 
PhcTstos shows how the later Mvcena,'an artists gradually forsook 
nature (Fig. 128). Tiiis is a sacrificial \-ase, and would be filled 
with wine through an opening between the horns, and the wiire 
could then be poured from the mouth. A first sign of decadence 

‘ Evaio, “ Knu'Mij,” Anr.-i,:! -y/ //’<■ SA.'.'.i Aticr.i, oil. \i. p. 

Harriet Bind, Ci;un.:a 7 ’/ ..v.m.,'. t. 0.0, oil. 1. 

iNo. I, p. .|.u '90.|. No hirtlicr illu-traiioio of bulls arc gi\cn, a^ tho^c in 
Chapter .XL bhow 111 how lirc-lihc a manner the hnll' arc represented in the 
taurokathapsia. 



I'Ki. 127. — 1'OL'ii‘rs 
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is apparent in the two ridgjcs above the nostrils. This is not aii 
attempt at rendering a cord tied round the muzzde, tor the artist 
has not continued this cord round the mouth. The same is seen 
above the evelids, where one ridge would be sufficient to form the 



FIG. i3S.--s.\cKn'rci.\i, v.\sk Forxi) .\t I'li.i'.sros 
i;v i)K. pi;Kxii;K. 

eyebrows, and the artist has made three, and has also been 
unfaithful to nature by making the ears and horns too small. 

Art continues to degenerate, and the last phase is seen in the 
Images of oxen found at Hagia Triada, where thcv have lost all 
semblance of life, d'here is abundance of this kind of potterv, 
and I, too, have found at Hagia Triada an ox with the same 
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decoration of rayed lines round the eves (Fig. 129). Taste was 
now so corrupt that the former ridges which appear on the nose 
of the bull (Fig. 128) have here become six lines. There are 
painted rings round the horns, and lines passing down each horn 
join on the forehead, and are prolonged to the nostrils. Fig. 130 
shows some of the terracotta animals found at Hagia Triada, 
which testify to the extreme decadence of art in the latest period 
of the Mveenffian epoch. I have included a horse carrying two 
vases as an example of the Mveenaean horse. These votive figures 
of animals represent the offerings of poor people, and were prob- 
ablv made to be sold bv the dozen, and are therefore a less certain 



FIG. Ijy. — HEAD OF AN OX. S'l'Yi.K OF tHK 
DKCADEXCK IN MVCK\.F;AN AR 1'. 

indication of art and style than the vases which show the same 
decadence. 


XI. 

In no other museum ot art than that ot Candia is it possible 
to studv all the phases through which art has passed during the 
centuries from the Neolithic age to that of Mvcenai. The 
descending series of the senile period is more instructive here 
than elsewhere, because that decadence takes its natural course, 
and the gradual change of artistic feeling to the stylised torms 
of con\’entionalitv and concomitant neglect of the imitation ot 
nature can be followed step by step. 
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A person who had not tollowed the "radual degeneration of 
Mvcena'an art ni'i<^ht inia'jine these fi'j:nres to be samples of cheap 
terracottas, such as the children’s tovs now sold at rairs, but the 
truth is that, as the golden masks of \Ivcen;t prox-e, no one \sas 
now able to make anything better. The same faults appear in the 
animals painted on the larnakcs ; thev have an infantile appear- 
ance, and their species can onlv be recognised with difficultv. 

Such was the evolution of' art from its infar.cv to maturity 
and old ao^e. In modern times the influences and currents which 
affect the culture of a people are of greater intensltv, and the life 
of art no longer follows its natural course in individual nations. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WOMAN IN THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS 

I. 

D uring the excavations at Pha?stos I found in the 
Neolithic stratum a female image of hard unbaked 
clay (reproduced in Fig. 131, i centimetre taller than the 
actual size). Above the right breast there is an opening which 
crosses the shoulder, and probably served for attaching the head. 
The thighs had been truncated, so that the statuette could stand 
straight on its round basis. The deep groove above the hips 
passes across the back, round the body, and under the abdomen, 
where a triangular marking represents the organ of generation. 
The back parts are as protuberant as in the women of the 
Hottentot and Bushman tribes. Images which show this adipose 
formation in the gluteal regions are said by archa-ologists to 
belong to the “ steatopyge ” type. Female statues of the 
Neolithic period tound in Italy and France show the same 
protuberances at the base of the trunk, and are thus differentiated 
trom the forms of European races as we know them.* 

It we compare these statuettes with the later archaic Greek 
work, e.^., the famous discoveries on the Acropolis of Athens, we 
shall see how the Greek ideal of beauty changed. Certainly the 
conception of female charms before the bronze epoch was very 

’ In iny work, “ lUoli n-minili o iigiirc di anim.ili nell’ eta neolitica " 
(Memoric dcll.i R. Aceademi.i delle seicn/e di 'rorino, 190“), I publnh female 
idol^ tound in Italy 'iniilar to ihoi-e of Crete. 
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difFerent from later ideals, and the early artist evidently 
aggerated reality in order to emphasise the profile of the form, 
and render it pleasing to primitive man. A small cross on the 
hip of the statuette suggests tattooing, and this proves that the 
Cretans passed, as all nations did, through that stage of barbarism 
in which tattooing and scars on the skin were a distinction and an 
ornament. 



FKi. 131 . l-KMAI.K 11)01, FOCXU AT PHmSTCIS IX 

XHII.riHIe S<_)II, XEAR A ilAGXhllC STOXE. 

In earlv religions the elivine ideal takes a female form. 
From the Neolithic to the Mycena'an age male images are the 
exception. It is worth while to examine into the causes of this 
preference. 

Dr. Xanthoudides, Fphor ot Antiquities at Candia, found, 
while excavating at Knumasa, near (lortyna, some very ancient 
tombs belonging to the third period ot the first Minoan age 
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(according to Evans’ Chronology) (Eig. 132). Fhe weapons 
contained in these tombs, and used during that period, were 
short, triangular daggers made of copper and silver. There 
was an earthen vase in the shape of a pitcher, decorated 
with geometric designs of plaited hands in the style which 
preceded that known as “ Kamares.” Three small buLtliero 
vases with lids, fastened to one stand, were probably intended 
tor use in worship, and are like those found in the pile-dwellings 



I IG. 1^2. — olilhel^ FOUNLI IV \ K.lMJ; ol 1 HI, I lkM' MlNiiyx HHKIOI), 
,\l KOL'MAsA. I'.V UK. XAXI HoflillH 

Fcmdlt niTiCc in marble, wcap-di' in br-m/t. :»ik 1 'ilver, ni 't'-ne an.l te’ : .if' dj.i 

of the Italian Lakes. The square steatite vases, dec(jrated with 
lines and circles, were used tor hbation. Similar vases were 
fiAund by Schliemann in the ruins ot Hissarlik in Asia Minor, 
which he identified with the Citadel ot Troy. 

The little marble statue found with these vases represents a 
woman with clasped hands. Images ot this type, all female, are 
very abundant in the Cvclades.' In the Museum at Athens 

A-an: .tn 'u: -ix iLiTar,.d ihjni a*. J'r". ar.a 

*• MvdjiTj^." A. 141 ; '• rr-cj,” r 
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there are some more than a metre in length, all of Parian 
marble. 

The spirit ot conservatism is strong in religion. Thus in 
the temples ot classic Athens, beside the masterpieces of 
Pheidias, were preserved the sacred x-jd/id, statues roughlv hewn 
out ot slabs of wooei or stone. In the third tomb at M veemr 
Schliemann tound two images made of gold leat (Pig. 131). 
representing the Goddess Aphrodite. A dove is perched on 
the head ot each, and one of them has besides a dove on each 
arm. Thev wear a diadem, and the hands are pressed to the 
breast in the attitude ot the terracotta figures ot Cvprus and the 
marble statuettes ot the C\cladcs. There are holes, evidentlv 
for sewing them to dresses, and the figure with three doves must 
have been fastened by studs, still to be seen between the knees 
and on the abdomen. The nudity of the figures is almost 
ostentatious. When we look at these poor attempts of earlv 
art it is difficult to remember that such figures were the fore- 
runners of the \Tnus ot Melos and the Cnidian \'enus. 


II. 

Aphrodite is represented nude, tor during part ot the Archaic 
period it was the custom so to represent divinities. On intaglios 
and seals women at altars are usualiv naked to the waist. 
Possibly this was part ot the religious ritual tashii_)n. There 
is no doubt that the earlv artist tried bv means ot these figures, 
rude though they be, to express the universal and instincti\'e 
passion of love. Plesiod says that Aphrodite was born of the 
sea-foam, and modern science, confirming this poetic idea, tells 
us that the sea is the origin ot lite and that within it are to be 
found progenitors of all animal species. Diodorus Siculus ' 
recognised the importance ot Crete as the cradle of Hellenic 
religion when he wTote ; “ The Cretans assert that honours paid to 
the gods, sacrifices and initiation into the mysteries are Cretan 
discoveries which were borrowed by other peoples.” 
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Artemis teas the goddess who represented Nature as feminine, 
the teeming Earth, the type ot health and vigour, as Homer 
says. Rhea was the mother of Zeus, and the worship of the 
Alater DeGrum took its origin in Crete. A bas-reliet in the 
^'atican represents a High Priestess of the Great Mother, in 
whose honour the Romans coined money and celebrated a 
solemn festival in the month of April. 

In 1903 Arthur Evans made a series of memorable discoveries 
which add greatly to our knowledge of Minoan religion. In the 



no. itt 1 10, runs of wo.mi-.x wirii novr.s sr.winci) orr gold 

I l-AF, Forxi) -\T MVCFX.F. UV SCH l.l K.M.VXX'. 

centre of the palace at Knossos he tound a sanctuary containing 
two large stone chests. In the chests were preserwd some 
objects intended for cultus. The chests are made of large 
slabs of stone, well joined. Their length is 2 metres and 
their depth if metres; under a covering of charred wood lav 
the cultus objects together with a taf'ence figure of a priestess 
and the votive garments described in Chapter \'I. 

We seem to see here, at its pure source, that stream of 
religious teeling which was directed towards the adoration 
of female beauty. The artist, impertect in his craft, had no 
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command ot a,'sthetic forms, but he could express with truth 
and vigour his adoration of the maternal priitciple. 

Human fancy mav have created myth, but the supremacy 

in religion accorded to woman 
must have beeti due to the instinct 
which venerated her life-giving 

One of these statuettes is called 
by Dr. Evans “ T/ie S/Uike Goddess" ^ 
(Fig. 134). The arms are ex- 
tended. The right hand holds the 
head of a serpent whose body 
passes over her shoulder and down 
^ back. The left hand holds the 

' 4 serpent's tail, which is wound round 

K ' ‘■^■''O^her serpent rears its 

head over the mitre which the 
' goddess wears, and its coils slip 
down over her neck and uncovered 
breast, and mingle tvith her regular 
snaky curls. The sleeves of her 
dress are short, the petticoat, 
striped horizontally, is edged with 
an embroidered trimming, and an 
apron in front, of rounded shape 
d A ^'"'d trimmed with a (ireek key 

pattern, is matched by a similar 
drapery hanging down behind. eV 
' fine spiral ornament begins on the 

FK.:. 134 — Tilt, si-nu’Exr onn- shoulders of the bodice and is 

richly developed on the back. The 
resemblance in dress and coiffure 
between this goddess and the priestess is so striking that I am 
inclined to call them both priestesses. Perhaps the dress of the 
priestess is rather less richly ornamented than that of the “ Snake 

^ KiiossOb Excavations,” p. 90, iqc^. 
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Goddess,” but this detail does not justify a great distinction in 
interpreting the figures. In both the matronly ideal is pre- 
dominant. In ancient art and ancient religion there is no such 
idea as a girl Venus. She is exclusively goddess of fertility, 
the symbol of Mother Nature, teeming and fruitful. 

III. 

The discovery of a marble cross among other cultus objects is 
worthy of remark (Fig. 135). The cross as a Mycenaean symbol, 
was known from the marked stones in the palaces of Knossos and 
PhKstos, and indeed the juxtaposition of two straight lines 
intersecting at right angles must have been one of the earliest 
of geometric designs. This example, however, is different. 
It is a solid object in the form of the orthodox Greek cross, 
and must have a religious meaning. • The fact that one 
surface is smooth and the other rough shows that the cross 
was fastened to some larger object. 

Evans suggests that the cross is a simplification of the star 
form, and may stand for the cultus image of the sun.- If this 
be so, the finding of the cross with the “Snake Goddess” and 
her priestess confirms me in the opinion that these female figures 
were not of divine rank, but were votive offerings placed on 
an altar dedic.tted to the Sun. Painted shells were placed before 
them and, at their side, the votive garments in porcelain that 
we have already seen. 

In sacred rites women were not merely spectators. This 
is evident from the appearance of a woman in the “ procession ” 
fresco at Knossos. She wears a petticoat aeiorned with elegant 
embroidery. The men walk towards her and are all shod. 

In the fresco of the temple we have seen th.it a woman 

' The niatcri.il is grey m.irblc with white wins. It is iz cm. liigh luul 
IS cut out ot a sl.ib i z inilbnieirc' thick. On .1 Mvcciixaii seal there is a cros' 
with .a long \crtical shaft ; .1 gold cross like a modern peiielaiu was found at 
Mycen.c and another, ot porcelain, at Knossos. 

' "Knossos E.\ca\ atioiis," p. qa, iqoi;. 
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is placed on a high seat near the sacred horns. The privileged 
condition ot woman in religious rites is conspicuous both in 
the INllnoan civilisation and in that ot Ktruna, and is one link 
in the chain ot evidence that thev are related. In this particular 
both differ from the civilisations ot the East. \\ hen the religion 
of Crete was transported to Delos, as the historians relate, 
It was the priestesses who made the temple of Apollo tamous. 



no. I pS- MAHllLl. CKIISS Mil \l) WKlXOSl Lll.irs lllaicis \1 
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and maidens crowned with flowers danced in a ring round the 
altar. 

The priestesses represent a root idea of Greek religion, 
and the Etruscans brought this idea to North Italv before the 
Greeks colonised the South. Etruscan processions, pom pa\" and 
sacrifices were all copied from the worship in Argos, Myceiue, and 
Tirvns. The honour paid to woman in Etruria, her equality with 
men at feasts and sacrifices, justifies us in assuming an affinity 
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between Etruria and Argos. In Etruria the importance of woman 
in the family was greater than in the Greece of the classical period. 
In the Minoan civilisation and in Etruria sons took the name 
of their mother. Other analogies are plainly to be seen in 
architecture, art, and costume. Livy, in his account of Tana- 
quil coming to Rome, savs that Etruscan women acted as 
priestesses. I 

IV. 

In order to visit the Cretan cave of the goddess Eileithyia, 
mentioned by Homer, I took a boat at Candia and landed at the 
mouth of the Amnisus. The stream winds its way through 
the vallev, which is planted with olives. A ruined aqueduct 
is the only relic of this ancient port from which Minos ruled 
the iEgean.- Feeling our wav, we penetrated the mysterious 
twilight of the cavern. We were in the sanctuary of the 

goddess Eileithyia, feared by the unchaste and invoked by 

mothers. Dr. Hazzidaki had told me of the Mycena;an vases 
found in this cavern, and if we could have spent a longer time 
there, I might have hoped to discover altars and vases consecrated 
to maternity, or to illustrate from a medical point of view the 
statuettes representing pregnancy which I had seen in Candia 
and Athens. 

In front of the cavern, among the wild mint, I saw blue 
irises, much smaller than the Florentine variety, and on the 
mountain slopes wild pear trees made green spots between the 

greyish white of the olives. I lingered on the shore to watch the 

life of the sea. Long green seaweeds with spreading branches 
were rocked by the waves like a submerged field of grass, and to 
the corroded limestone rocks, which have the appearance of grey 
sponges, adhered the wide shield shaped shells of the tellina 
used by the fishermen for food. I tried to detach some where 
the waves were lapping their edges. 

Before me the island of Dia rose from the blue sea, and 

' Li\y, i. 34. 

" OJ., .\I\. 1 nr/'/n-j- t" ti' 'Af.li'KTff, O0l ~t (TTT^OC lltXtlOvtllL. 
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I remembered that Theseus and Ariadne rested there on the 
night when they fled troni Knossos. 

Greek authors agree that Venus was one of the first divinities 
to take shape in mythology. Herodotus says' that the 
Scythians destroyed the most ancient temple of this goddess 
at Ascalon in Syria. Pausanias recalls another very ancient 
temple in the Island of Cvthera, but for the study of pre- 
Hellenic religions it may suffice to mention the temple of Venus 
on Mount Eryx, near Trapani, which tradition connects with the 
founding of Rome. The Elynii had left Troy (according to 
Thucydides) when it was destroyed, and had come to Eryx. 
Another and more ancient legend relates that Hercules slew 
Ervx, king of the Elvmi, to punish him for the theft of a bull, 
and afterwards journeyed to the famous “Columns” at Gibraltar. 
In the legend of Hercules events are confused which happened in 
Crete and Phcenicia. The region of Sicily, opposite Lilybamm, 
was dwelt in by peoples who came from the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean before the Phoenicians had migrated and before 
the Rhapsodes had begun to sing the Homeric poems. Hence, 
if the journey of ^Eneas is a fact, he only brought new settlers 
from the Troad to join the original colonies. 

Diodorus Siculus says- that there was a great temple of 
Venus on the Acropolis of Eryx, and that .Eneas, as son of 
Vettus, brought many gifts to the temple. Some have con- 
cluded, solely on the evidence of this ancient temple of Wnus, 
that the Elymi were Phoenicians, but the evidence is insufficient. 
We know, however, that Cretans came to Ervx, and the religion 
of Venus flourished in Crete several millenniums before the 
Phoenicians began to emigrate to Italy. As in geological strata 
we can study extinct flora and fauna, so from the excavations in 
Crete and in Greek lands were brought to light the primitive 
forms which lie at the base of Hellenic mythology and which so 
strongly influenced the psychology and philosophy of Europe. 
Religions in their origins illustrate the synthesis of primary 
abstractions and the growth of conceptions from the phenomena 
^ Herod., 1. 105. ^ Diod. Sic., iv. S3. 
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of matter, from the struggle for life and from the effects of the 
passions, for religion is the conscience of the people and is 
renewed and modified with the race and its environment. The 
idea of Nature as a mother superior to all the other divinities 
came (savs Plutarch) from Crete. 

It is impossible to state with certaintv what were the cosmo- 
logical ideas of the Aryans, but among the early Mediterranean 
races Creative Nature is the first link in the chain of sacred 
images and ideas. Here the study of Woman in religion is 
important, because (as I shall show in more detail later) we are 
in a world not affected bv the Aryans and we are dealing wfith a 
religion which developed in Mediterranean lands independently 
of the Indo-Germanic race. Here we can trace the steps by 
which pre-Hellenic minds approached the sphere of philosophv, 
here we behold the fine limpid source whence arose the river of 
science to fertilise the world. In this embryo of philosophic 
thought we observe that the Origin of Life was the problem that 
held the mind of Hellas in its infancy. 

The two really historic races (to use an expression of Renan) 
were the Semitic and the Mediterranean, d'he first gives us by 
means of the Bible the grounds of faith, the second, by means of 
excavations, the rites of primitive worship. I'he Mediterranean 
race obtained supremacy over the Semitic because it established a 
more intimate relation between philosophic thought and the 
cosmic forces, and was better disposed towards the impulses of 
seductive nature and the needs ol the human spirit. Instead of 
a severe and rigid theocracy, woman appears as the mediator 
between man and the occult powers. Priestesses are mothers 
and maidens who initiate the Greek race into the religion ot 
beauty. The images of the Atgean prove that Aigean religion 
was allied to natural phenomena, inspired bv admiration ot the 
great mvsterv of life and instinct with the germs ot progress tor 
generations to come. 

\Tnus Urania was the protector ot chaste love, the deity ot 
maidens, and of maternal affection. In Athens, on the tourth 
day ot each month, young men and maidens met to honour her 
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with sacntices. In later times the cultus of \'enus became sensual 
and corrupt, as at Coliasd 

Venus Urania is not derived trom the Phoenician Astarte. 
The Greeks called her ‘‘ Aphrodite” (“gleaming in the foam ”), 
the Latins “ Venus,” because all things come from her {fiuod per 
eam omnia proveyiianf). Lucretius, that scourge ot religion who 
cast down the gods of Olympos, begins his poem with a hymn to 
Venus, the most beautiful ever written, and ends it with an 
Invocation to Nature. 


VI. 

The preponderance of female figures in religious tunctions, 
and the fact that the images are almost exclusively feminine, lead 
us to suppose that in the Minoan age woman held an important 
and influential position in religion and in the family. Herodotus 
writes : - “ When strife arose between the sons of Europa, 
Sarpedon, and Minos, contending for chieftainship, and Minos 
had the upper hand,' Sarpedon broke away from Crete with his 
followers, and they, thus separated from their native land, crossed 
over to Asia (halting at Milia), where in process of time they 
changed their original name and called themselves Lici.” 
Herodotus, having thus acknowledged that the Lici were of 
Cretan origin, adds : “ They are distinguished not by the 
name of their father, but by that of their mother.” 

Polybius says the same of the Locri, and we know that 
among the Etruscans relationship descended in the female line. 
Tacitus, describing the customs of the Germans, says : ’ “ They 
are as closely attached to their sisters’ sons as they are to 
their own.” 

This preference given to the sons of a sister, added to the 
fact which Cssar records — viz., that polyandry existed among 
the ancient Britons — makes it probable that the Indo Germani 
too, traced descent in the female line. In the ancient Hindoo 
Epic, the Mahabharata, it is related that a princess was wife of 

■ Straho, ^73. => Herod., i. 173. 3 “Germania,” w. 
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live brothers at a time, and Max Muller accepts the probability 
that the Aryan race passed through that immature stage of 
civilisation in which woman has the supremacy. About torty 
years ago Bachofen published “ Das Mutterrecht.” In this 
treatise he cites mvth, tradition, and history in support of the 
view that matriarchal society has always preceded patriarchal. 
This is not the place to discuss the problem, ' but tor the 
interpretation of the monuments ot Crete the evidence ot 
Herodotus suffices. 

Instances collected by McLellan and Lubbock prove that 
to-day inheritance in the female line is the rule in Africa, East 
and West, in Circassia, Hindustan, Tartary, Siberia, China, and 
Australia, and was the rule among the American Indians. 

Herbert Spencer, in his “Principles of Sociology,” - maintains 
that in societies where promiscuity is the custom a habit of tracing 
kinship through the mother rather than through the father must 
arise, because the connection between mother and child is always 
certain, whereas the connection between father and child would 
sometimes be only inferable. 

But the problem is much more complex. From the phy- 
siological point of view it is worth noting that the matriarchal 
system, though subject to serious defects and though running 
counter in some respects to modern civilisation, did not prevent 
the population ot Crete from multiplying, expanding their power, 
and developing their intellect to a very high degree. If we find 
in the Minoan age traces ot a more primitive condition such as 
still exists in uncivilised races, this only proves that human 
nature in like conditions produces like phenomena. 

The evolution of the family establishes a regime suited to the 
needs of civilised society. Wherever the institution of marriage 
does not work mider fixed and acknowledged rules, wherever 
coiijugal conditions are vague and incoherent, there we find that 
the father is not considered as the chief factor in descent. 

' \\ Westermarck, “The Hi'tory ot Human Marriage,” ch. v., London, 
1904, and Coscntini, “La Sociologie gonetiquc,” .Alcan, 1905. 

Part lii. ch. v. 
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VII. 

A group ot statuettes, found bv Mr. Dawkins ^ at Palaikastro 
(Fig. 136), representing a dance- round a central figure, is 
variously interpreted. Mr. Dawkins thinks the female figure in 
the ceiitre is the “ Snake Goddess.” In mv opinion it represents 
a woman playing the lyre, and I am fortified in this opinion by 
the discoveries at Hagia Triada, which I discuss in Chapter 
The object supported by her left hand corresponds in form to 
the Mycenajan cetra or lyre, and it is held in the usual way, 
while the right hand touches the chords. 

The doves in front, with their wings in the posture ot alighting 
on the earth, are sufficient in themselves to prove a religious 
function. The women round the player are in the act of dancing 
the so called “ arm-in-arm ” dance, which is popular to the 
present day. 

In the Homeric poems the doye living in the rocks is often 
spoken of. This is the Columba liv’ui, or wild pigeon, from 
which all varieties of the domestic pigeon are descended. The 
“peleja” is only cited as an example of timidity and swiftness. 
When Hector flees before Achilles the poet compares him to a 
dove pursued by a sparrow-hawk .3 

The discoveries in Crete oueht to abolish those erroneous 
notions as to the migrations of the dove which have been held by 
some savants. Victor Hehn, one of the greatest authorities on 
the historical study of animals and plants and well versed in the 
knowledge of ancient literature, says 4 in his celebrated book that, 
after carefully studying the Homeric poems and all the ancient 
sources, he has arrived at the conclusion that the domestic 
dove arrived in Greece from Syria at the beginning of the fifth 
century b.c. 

’ Da\vki^^, Kwavation^ at Palaikastro," in., Am-u,:! ot the British School at 
Athens, No. x. p. 217. 

^ The statuette' are a little over lo cm. high. 

’ II., .XX'll. 139 : I'jiVf kIisiciii ... I iHiujns roiiiji.si'a irTntir. 

t \'. Hehn, “ KulturpHanycn tinJ Haii'thiere," 7th ed., p. 33.1 
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Against this statement, founded on quotations from many 
Greek authors, we have the gold figures found by Schliemann 
in the tombs at Mvcenas, representing nude women with doves 
on their heads and arms, fine gold-leaf ornaments (also from 
Mycena;) representing altars and doves, and a Mvcena;an ivory 



FIG. I3O. TERK.\COT l A GKOUl’ FOUND AT PAI.AIKASI'KO 1!V DK. DAWKINS. 

mirror-handle with carved doves, which is described by Tsountas 
and Manatt.' 

We now know that the domestic dove was common in 
Greece at least fifteen centuries before our era. At Koumasa, 
together with the ceramic work ot the primitive Minoan epoch, 
there was found an ivorv seal contemporarv with the ^Ath 
‘ " The Mvccii.imii Ago,” p. 1S3. 
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Egyptian Dynasty. The incised design represents a dove holding 
a young bird under its wing. On a vase of terracotta is a doye 
of exquisite workmanship.* P'ig. ig”, a terracotta discovered 
by Dr. Evans at Knossos,- shows doves perched on columns 
which resemble those of the Lion gate at iVIvcena,'. The three 
columns are each surmounted by a capital and round log> 
indicating the root-beams. On these logs the doves are placed. 
Each column has a round base and they all stand on a common 
square plinth. The colouring is black, red, and white, like the 
pottery found in the district, which belongs to the third period 
of middle Minoan age. I have already explained, with the aid 
of evidence collected by Dr. Evans, how the emblem ot the dove 
was brought into Greece from Crete. A cup trom Zakro shows 
the doves perched fearlessly on the edge, 3 as if tame, and recalls 
the cup given to Achilles by Hekamede. 

vni. 

Excavations in Crete have shown that the dove was domesti- 
cated there at least two thousand years before our era. On 
Kamares vases belonging to the second period of the middle 
Minoan age we hnd doves painted on a black ware with delicate 
white ornamentation. At Palaikastro the doves are painted in 
white, only beak and eyes are black. In a design belonging to 
the third period of the final Minoan age a dove is marked with 
black and white lines on the neck and wings. In the case of 
pigeons identification of species by colour of the design would 
be impossible because there must have been many varieties. 

It was natural that the gentle dove with its poetic note 
should be worshipped by the ancients and regarded with 
veneration as a sacred symbol by the Christians. I'he cock and 
hen do not appear on the most ancient monuments of Minoan 

‘ Hogarth, 'Journal ofHtllenu Stu,lirs, xol. xvii. p, 310. 

- .A. Evans, “ The Palace ot Knossos,” p. zg, igoz. 

3 Black doves occur on the sarcophagus ot Hagia TriaJa and also at Knossos 
(Evans, igoz). 
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art. The cock is often mentioned in the Bible,' but in Homer 
neither fowls nor ego;s are referred to.- 

The outline of these birds is so characteristic that it they had 
existed Cretan artists would no doubt have drawn them. We 
may therefore be sure that fowls were unknown in Crete up to 
the end ot the Minoan age. 



iUt. 137. — ij:RKAeoTr \ rouxH at KXo^sos by hr. i-va\s. 

TIucl umIuiiiih similar i,, ilmse nf iIk Lh'II r.aU of M\cc!Tl-. A tlo\c h pciwhutl on 

e.Kh capital. 


Doves have an instinctive fear of the polecat, and if they see 
one near the dovecotes they fly away, and sometimes do not 
return tor days. The ferocity of the polecat and the havoc it 
makes in a dovecote are almost incredible, for it kills many more 

' ha. Ml. I Prm \\\. i;i, job wwm. ^6 

/’/Vc “ B.itr.KhumMim.ichi.i,” 190. 
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birds than it can eat. For this reason the Mycenaun people 
sacrificed this enemy of doves to the goddess in the dove 
temple. 

Tame doves must have been known in Greece before the 
time of Homer. Isaiah speaks ot those who “ return like doves 
to their wiiidows.” ^ 

When the Homeric poems were composed, carrier pigeons 
were probably kno^vn in Greece. Doves are employed in 
carrying Ambrosia to Zeus.- LElmn says 3 that in the sixth 
century b.c. doves were used tor carrying messages. This would 
not fit in with Hehn’s assertions, the less because doves must be 
thoroughly domesticated before they can be taught to carry 
messages. 

Frequent as is the occurrence ot the sacred dove in Crete, 
the Phcenician image of Astarte with doves does not appear. 
The dove is the emblem of love, and as such must be closely 
connected with the cultus of divinities of fruitfulness, and 
these divinities in Greek lands are probably of Pclasgic, not 
Phoenician origin. To derive the worship of Aphrodite in 
Sicily and Southern Italy from the worship of the Phceni- 
cian Astarte -I- is no longer possible, for we have seen that a 
nude divinity to whom doves are sacred appears in Crete and 
Mycena’ at a time when the Phccnicians had not been heard of 
— that is to say, many centuries before they had begun to trade 
by sea. 5 This divinity precedes the individualised gods, and 
represents the root power of life, mysterious, piercing, and 
compelling, of all human passions the most irresistible. 

' f-d lx. X. 

' Od.f .\n. Ud . 77t\ytai rat r u^tf^tiinrtlli' An Trarut 

■ A ar. lx. 2. 

' Bcrard, “■ Ll-- I’htnicicn'' ct r()d\!,'cc,” ii. p. tX:;, 

Pai.', “ Sturia della Sicilia,” p. 600. Accoidnis; lo ( )r,i iiothint; PluenKian 
(jl a date earlier than the eighth eentiirr B.e. ha^ e\er been iLumJ in SiciK 
while earl\ M\Ceii.i-an hroiixe and p''tlery ii, titiitc eoimnoii. Orsi, 5 v/,,y/.7.'- 
pdlt/rL'y^hi, MU. p. 13. 



CHAPTER XV 


COOKERY IN POETRY AND REAL LIFE 

1 . 

T O regard Homer as a historian is a serious mistake. It 
was Gladstone’s idea that the great number of legends 
introduced by the bard into the Iliad can only be explained 
on the supposition that they were historical narratives woven 
into the poem in order that they might be preserved and 
remembered. Archieulogical research and the discoveries in 
Crete show the error ot this view. 

The Homeric poems are about as trustworthy sources for 
information on institutions, daily life, and dress as the Chansons 
de Gcste ” and the romances of the Round I'able. The Greek 
epic and the French were written under conditions not verv diverse, 
and in both the origins are obscure. W'e do not know when the 
Greek rhapsodes or the French bards began to sing the deeds 
of their heroes at festivals and banquets. Charlemagne, like 
Peisistratos, collected the rhapsodes’ songs, to write by their aid 
the history of his people. I’he correspondence is complete, and, 
therefore, we ought not to rely on historical accuracy in the 
Homeric poems any more then we should do in the “ Chanson 
de Roland,” or in the cycles of gesta ot imaginary heroes, 
whose chivalrous exploits in the wars between Christian and 
Mussulman were amplified and related as miraculous in legend 
and song. 

'Fhe poets who made Charlemagne fight under the walls of 
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Jerusalem cared little tor historical or chronological exactitude, 
and we may sav the same ot the Homeric bards. The tact that 
the most ancient genealoeies in Homer go back to the seventh 
generation and cover a space ot two hundred years ought to warn 
us against expecting great accuracy. When we reaei the Homeric 
poems it is difficult to understanei how people ate, and this is 
natural enough, for the Muses are neither housekeepers nor 
cooks. 

The Homeric poems were reciteei at banquets where the 
guests were enthusiastic for war or adventures at sea, and the 
poet who, Ivre in hand, declaimed the battles ot Troy or 
the exploits of Odcsseus did not stint the good cheer on the 
table. Abundance is the dominant characteristic of the Homeric 
kitchen. At the beginning of the Iliad, Agamemnon kills a 
fat ox five years old tor eight persons. It is quartered, roasted 
on a spit, and eaten to the accompaniment of much wine. The 
popular singers who worked up the epic material described a 
world different from reality, but adapted, in their opinion, to the 
deeds of their heroes, and they derived their notions on the 
subject partly from records and partly from traditions of a 
bygone time. 

II. 

Cooking in Homer is monotonous, because no one eats 
anything but roast meat. Achilles, the fac'ourite hero ot the 
Iliad, offers to his guests, even on solemn occasions, nothing 
but roast flesh, and so do all the others. 

Cleanliness at meals left much to be desij-ed. The princes 
who aspire to the hand of Penelope goriuandise like peasants. I 
looked in vain tor a spit among the kitchen utensils of the 
Bronze Age, nor could I identify any spear-shaped metal imple- 
ment like those in Etruria. Hence I am inclined to think that 
meat was roasted on wooden spits, and to suspect that the 
constant twirling of the spit may be an exaggeration ot the poet. 
A e shall soon see that the Mycena'an kitchen excelled all others 
in the preparation of meat by boiling and stewing, d'he bards 
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do not wish to idealise the table of their heroes, for they make 
them eat garlic and onion on occasion. Nor are the princes 
afraid of strong flavours. Curly-haired Hekamede “ placed on 
the board a copper vessel with tresh honey, and onion to give 
zest to the wine.” ^ 

In the Homeric poems two extremes are shown, dainty food 
and the ordinary tare which would not be to our taste. Odysseus 
eats a black pudding full or blood and fat.- It seems that tripe, 
such as is still eaten bv the poor, was usaaily roasted, for 
Odysseus turns and tosses on his bed like a piece of tripe 
that a man roasts at a fire. 3 

Thus the Homeric poets related the heroes’ acts and customs 
according to their own fancy, and more particularly to please the 
fancy of their hearers. 

There is praiseworthy moderation in drinking. Rabelais 
would never have thought of making his characters water their 
wine, for their tremendous appetites were to prove them more 
than human. In the Homeric poems wine is always mixed with 
water. The first duty of the servants who prepare the dinner is 
to mix the wine, and when the sailors land on the beach they go 
straight to the fountain to fetch water for the purpose. Perhaps 
there is some exaggeration even here. Odvsseus receives from 
Maro a wine so potent that it must be diluted with twenty 
measures of water.4 

The heroes of the Homeric poems were better acc|uainted 
with the physiological action of alcohol than most people are 
to-dav. rhev knew that wine does not give strength. Hector 
refuses wine, lest his courage should slumber at the critical 
moment. 5 Wine was also diluted with milk or honey, I give 
the recipe for a refreshing beverage taken from the Iliad, hut 
I think few will care to try it : “ i'ake some eftervescing wine 


' II.. \1. ■ tTTt ('t K'Oii/iri))’ ~i>ro) I'woj’. 

()il., XVlll. llS . -^(irfr^od . . . (I'l/nfrni , 

’ Oil., NX. Ji'”' . i'Ji <'fo '! } ’ trOa Kdl tVtK( 

■ Oil . ix. J04 . (liror eV TTtWfJ' (/' ijil't' (.IK ! 'Tlo f , 

' II., V!. 2O4: fill iiiii (liiitf . . . [Ill [I rrcy /f-mu. (fXfC/'/r Tt- 
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and beat up in it some curdled goat's milk, strew over it lightly a 
little white flour, serve cold.” ' 


111 . 

I'he Homeric poems do not mention gardens or orchards, tor 
the descriptions of the great orchard near the palace ot Alkinoiis 
and of Laertes’ garden are supposed to be verv late additions, 
perhaps ot the sLxth centurv b.c.- The Iliad and the 
Odvssev both refer to the wild fig, but edible figs are onlv 
mentioned in the later interpolations ot the poem, and then only 
exceptionally. Andromache says to Hector , j Assemble thy 
warriors at the wild tig-tree,” and Odvsseus saves himself from 
Scvlla’s whirlpool by clinging to a wild fig-tree. Hchn, celebrated 
for his philological studies on the diffusion of animals and plants 
among the ancient peoples, concludes that when the “ lays ” of 
the Iliad were composed the fig was not known in Asia Minor 
or the Islands, far less in Greece, and that the cultivation of the 
fig began about the time the Odyssey was written.4 

Hesiod does not speak of the fig. Cretan discoveries have, 
however, shown us that this tree was known, painted, and repre- 
sented in relief perhaps a thousand years before the time of 
H omer. I have seen the carboifised figs and held them in my 
hand. I could recognise the ridges and irregularities of the 
fresh ripe fruit (“ fichi dottati,” as they are called in Tuscany), 
with its wrinkled skin. 

On the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada is painted a basket of 
fruit, which a man raises in his arms in the act of sacrifice. It is 
a pleasure to see these beautiful juicy fruits. In Homer no one 
eats fruit, and some have assumed that in Homeric times the 
climate was too cold to ripen it. This must be a mistake, fc li- 
the apple is known to tlomer, and the expression “ golden yellow 

' II., XL . t/ino Trm’n' . . , (Ayira 

Ocl.. \ii. 112 : o;t\KTi>r. 

II., Vl. t l- rTTilfTtif Trail ruii-n'tf. 

^ \ . Hchn, KultLiipHaiT/cn und HaubLliicrc,’’ \il. cJ. p. 9;, 
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as a ripe apple ” is used. The poets simple neglected to mention 
fruits on the table. 

Hippocrates, in speaking of diet, gives an ample list of the 
vegetables and fruit which were eaten in his time in Greece, and 
this corresponds verv nearly with the plants and trees found 
in gardens to-dav. Horticulture cannot change radicallv in 
four hundred years. 

Schliemann found beans in the ruins of Troy. \"irchow 
describes one variety. At Heraclea vases full ot lentils were 
found ; in fact, putting historv aside, much might be written on 
prehistoric botany. This year when I visited Dr. Pernier's 
excavations I picked up a handful of charred peas among the 
burnt remains. They were black, but the form was exactly 
preserved. Beans and corn were found at Hagia Triada in 
large jars. 

As Schiller and Humboldt have noticed,' ancient Greek poets 
had no feeling for nature and found no pleasure in looking at 
the beauties of a landscape. In this they resembled peasants and 
children. Thev were impressed chieflv by the sea and animals. 
It would be useless to look for picturesque descriptions of plant 
life in Homer. Flowers are hardly mentioned at all, and more 
rarely with an adjectit'e that defines their colour. 

IV. 

In the house ot Odysseus there were tweF-e millstones, /.e., 
small ones, tor grinding corn by hand. At Pha-stos I found 
many of these stones with which the maidens ground the golden 
grain. - 

In the Figyptian monuments and in the lake dwellings of 
Italy, similar stones have been found. Those of Phastos arc 
hollowed like a shell, and worked dowir on the outside to make 
them thin and easy to carrv. Grindstones, with a conic.il cavity 
in which a second stone spun round, were a later invention. 

^ Kositos,” i. 

0 ( 1 ., Vll lO-j. (I'l jl^)' lll'Tl fTTl f.Ul\tl~a 
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On Roman monuments this kind of handmill, with the slaves 
round it, is often represented. 

Although a seataring race cannot live luxuriouslv, the poets 
must have exaggerated the simplicitv ot the fare taken on hoard 
to provision the ship tor a vo\age. When Telcmachus sailed 
to Sparta bv wav of Pylos, to seek tidings ot his father, his 
stores tor several days at sea consisted onlv of wine and 
hour. 

It is usually supposed that fish was not eaten, because it 
is not mentioned as forming part of a banquet. The com- 
panions ot Odysseus, delaved in the Straits of Messina for a 
month by contrary winds, onlv fished and hunted when driven 
bv hunger. I 

The Homeric poems contain no treatise on cooking, but the 
simile ot the fisherman in the Odvssev (book xli.) shows that 
the occupation of fishing was known at the time. 

M. Berard thinks that when Odvsseus passed the Strait of 
Messina, the sword-fish was caught, as it is to-dav, for Odysseus 
stands with his spear on the prow in the same wav that modern 
fishermen do. 

It is evident that in Minoan times fish (preferably the best 
varieties) were used as food, d’he splendid mullet portrayed 
on a tresco ot Knossos would worthily decorate a modern 
dining-room. On vases and seals a trequent pictorial motive 
is the net containing fish. Mr. Evans found a gold fish of 
good workmanship, which was probably meant for a pendant. 
Thus, instead of assuming that fish were not eaten in Homeric 
times, we ma\’ rather suppose that they were a common article ot 
tood, tor we know' that in the fifth century n.c. the Athenians 
considered fish a delicacy. 'Eo show' that as early as IMvcenaain 
times large fish were in demand, I reproduce (slightly enlarged) 
one ot the seals in the Museum at Candia which represents 
two tunny fish (Eig. i i;8). 

Sea urchins and other shell-fish appear on paintings and seals, 
and this seems to prove that they tornied part ot evert day fare. 

^ Hi.. Xll. . K(fi j ((\/jri-roi'T!r tn’iH.K//. 
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Among the remains at Pha’stos I tound a piece ot a sea urchin ot 
considerable size. 

Game is not spoken ot in Homer, but \’S’e may be sure that 
this was an accidental omission, tor the Greeks were skilful 
hunters in the Neolithic period betore the dawn of history. 
Boars tusks, horns of stag and chamois, and bones of hares 
are abundantly found in the excav^ations. 


V. 

In the Homeric poems the hearth is the centre of the house, 
even in a royal palace. In the dining-hall are vases of gold, 
basins of silver, whitest linen, 
doors and doorposts of precious 
metals, the ceiling is adorned 
with blue enamel, arid yet we 
might think that these riches 
would be spoilt by the smoke 
and smell of cooking, for the 
poems do not refer to a 
separate kitchen. 

(.)dysseus prepares for the 
slaughter of the suitors bv 
telling 'Felemachus to carry 
their weapons to the upper rooms, and, it the suitors ask for 
them, to say, “ Out ot the smoke I have laid them bv — they 
are wholly marred, so mightily hath passed upon them the 
vapour ot tire.” ’ 

Even if we suppose the house ot Odysseus of modest pro- 
portions, surely Hector’s palace, with its splendid porticoes and 
its fifty bedchambers, must have contained a kitchen. 

I'his year Dr. Permer tound a Minoan hearth or fireplace 
(Fig. 139), the first as yet discovered, but, contrary to Homeric 
tradition, it is not in the middle of the hall. It resembles a 
modern fireplace and stands in one corner ot a room in the 

‘ OJ.. Xl.\. 4 : KiCTr^^tjK’’ . . . Ktir;jici'7Ta' . ofTnui’ ;r/ u m iKtr t 
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primitive palace at Pha-btos. A stone with a pointed eud is 
placed against the wall. In front of this are two lateral stones 
with a space between them, about lO centimetres deep, in which 
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liY I)k. FlCkXlFK. 


logs were burned. A large stone was used instead ot “ doo-s ” 
to keep the wood up. Inside the hearth is worn down at 
three places, where, evidently, saucepans were set. A small 
gutter-shaped channel served for the passage of a current of 
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air to teed the flame. The sides of the cav'itv were covered with 
ancient soot, thick below and growing gradually thinner to 
the top. 

VI. 

Considering the number of slaves and soldiers it seems 
strange that Odysseus and Patroklos should have to do their 



FIO. 140. LAKOK 1: \K I HIIX Ca)OKJN'<'. I'OT IX I'lll-. AU'SEUM AT CAXDIA. 

own cooking. It was a fancy ot the Homeric poets to show 
that even a king could cook. When Agamemnon sent a special 
embassy to appease Achilles, Patroklos ' set a great cauldron 
on the blazing fire and put in it the fat flanks ot a sheep and 
a kid and the chine of a great hog. When the meat had thus 
been made tender, Achilles cut it, stuck it on spits and roasted 

' II.. IX. 20() : (li'Tun o 'x. Kittlo}' f.it'-At KiiSiaXt)’ (■}• —roor i-r ( luta rtoror 

viixj Kai TTiortir 
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it. This dish was, theretore, stewed and then liiiished bctore 
the tire. 

There is no intormation about soup or boiled meat, although 
pots tor boiling were very common in M veenn’an times. Terra- 
cotta stewpans with lids have been found in numbers. I give 
a large one as an example (Fig. 140). 

Alinoan kitchen apparatus deserves special study, as it is full 
of ingenious contrivances from which we might profit. The lids, 
for instance, show that it is a mistake to suppose that flesh was 



no. I4U — STEWIWX WII'H COXDl’.XSIXO LID. 

only eaten roasted. On the contrary, the art ot boiling was 
better understood than among us to-dav. 

The great thickness of the lid is very striking, and is 
specially adapted tor slow boiling. When the pot begins to 
boil the lid may shake and the contents boil over. ’I'o prevent 
these accidents the Mycena’ans invented a condensing lid, which 
is seen in Fig. 141. They are large and small, but all made on 
the same system. Fig. 142 illustrates the lid of a saucepan 
which I tound among the tragnients ot pottery in the most 
ancient palace at Pha’stos. The lid is shown as seen from above 
from below, and in section. In an internal chamber, b, the 
vapour condenses, and it then falls back into the saucepan. On 
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the top ot the lid is a circular depression. This was probably 
filled with water, which would serve as a cooler bv evaporating. 


Vll. 

Bronze vessels have the most various forms. At Hagia 
Triada, in the Mycensean villa, were found great cauldrons 
such as are used now bv women for washing clothes and by 



FIC',. 1421/, LID OF A SlI WFAN SlCFX FROM AF.ONl',, lUil.OW, AND 

IN SKClIOX. 


shepherds for making cheese. Strange to say, no plates were 
found. I'he absence of small bronze spoons or anything in 
the shape of a fork makes it probable that in those times food 
was taken in the hand much oftener than it is now. There 
are lehcles, or kettles of copper, with three feet, which might 
have just come from one of our own kitchens. A lebes from 
Gournia (Tig. lyi) T exactly like the one found this year at 
Pha.'stos, which had lost two feet. T. he cxige is well worked. 
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and has a horizontal nm to support a lid.' Fo <);r. e a better 
idea ot the kitchen utensils I reproduce some found in a tomb at 
Knossos - (Fig. I44). 

A long corridor, one and a half metres wide, leads down t(j a 
mortuary chamber, in which these bronze utensils were tound, 
placed as they are in the illustration. In front is the brazier 
of ffc’.C'O still containing the remains of charred wood ; a lamp (/) 
with the chain for attaching an extinguisher, and other vases 
in the form of hvdrix, amphora;, basins and cups. .\t the right- 
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,\i e\xiii\. 

hand corner, near the door, were found knives, razors, and 
fragments of a casket inlaid with ivorv. 

As early as the Neolithic period large spoons or ladles made 
of terracotta were used, probable only as ladles. One of the 
same kind is marked 0 in Fig. 144. 

■ Diam. z~ cm., depth 12 cm. The chemical anahsii, diuus pS-ziz per 
cent, of copper, mixed with iron, lead, and culphur. Zinc and tin are al)>ent. 
I do not know whether the material of the \es^el'- found by Rtaio in a tomb 
at Kino^os (Fig. 144) has been anahbcd. Eiaiib i.tato. that thev are of 
bron/e. 

.A. F.van^, “The Prehistoric Tomb;, of Kno^bo;,” from A/ , /ve-olr,s:\ 
vol. li\. 
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VII. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the forms^ of saueepan 
used in the Minoan kitchen. Even a hasty examination showed 
me that there were a good many kinds of perforated receptacle 
for straining or filtering. At present we use hardly any such. 


! 



FIG. 144. — liKOXZE VESSELS I\)L’X1) IX TOMl! .\T KXOSSOS BY DK. FVAXS. 


except skimming spoons, trying baskets, soup and tea strainers. 
Tea and coffee being unknown in the Minoan age, intusions 
of salvia and other plants were made, to be drunk with honey. 
Perforated vessels were also used for straining the whey from the 
curd before making cheese or clotted milk. For carrying 
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charcoal from one fireplace to another braziers ot terracotta 
were employed (Fig. i45<'z). The border of the brazier is 
turned over near the handle, so as to protect the hand from the 
glowing heat of the charcoal. Some ol these, found in tombs, 
still held the remains of charcoal and ashes. Figure 145/'’ shows 


no. I45<!. — lERK.tCOriA shovel for C.VRRVING LICiHTEU 
CH.tRCO.U.. 
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one ol these braziers. It has a conical bulge upwards In the 
bottom, which torms a cavity underneath. This cavity com- 
municates with the air by holes, which form a design like a 
triangle. Perhaps this more complicated vessel seryed as a 
cooler. Some, no doubt, were used tor tuneral ceremonies, and 
these were decorated with spirals. 
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The vessel represented in Fisc. 146, with a pierced bottom 
like a sieve, is worth stud\ing. Mr. Dawkins calls it a “clay 
bread-pan.” i A similar vase was found at Tiryns.- I think 
it more likely that this belongs to a class of vessels used for 
making cheese or tor straining various liquids. They are found 
in all sizes, troni a small cup to a large sieve. Some elegant cups 
are in two divisions, the upper, perforated, probablv meant for 
holding the leaves to make the intusion, the lower for drinking. 



lui. 140. — i,\k(;i-, ii'.KKWoi'iA M'.ssri. rurxn iiv mu. dawkixs 

M.inv kinds of milk products, such as cheeses and curds, 
must have been used tor tood in Minoan times, for torests were 
abundant and cattle rearing extensivelv practised. I'his is 
illustrated bv a cup in which the potter has represented in relief 
a herd ot more than one hundred cattle. Homer does not 
mention butter, but this omission is unimportant, tor wherever 

' Annua! ot Br'.t-<h iV C at At: < i\. p. 3-t 
■ Schlicm.inii, p. I i 6. 
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milk is used butter must be known. Certain large pertorated 
discs with designs on the surface mav have been used for 
covering viands. 

IX. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as some have done, that in 
Homeric times the olive was not cultivated in Greece, and that 
Imported oil was only used for perfumerv and for anointing the 
skin. This view is founded on the circumstance that in the 
Homeric poems oil lamps are not spoken of, and oil is onlv 
referred to as an aid to friction after the bath to increase the 
strength of the muscles. But as earlv as Minoan times olive oil 
was very abundant, and candles were used for lighting. 

Hehn says that at the time the Homeric poems were written 
the olive tree was not cultivated in Greece,' and that the portions 



KU;. 147. — I l-KK'ACOl I A I.VMPS. 

of the poems in which the olive appears are intercalations of 
later date. 

In speaking of lamps, as in the palace of Alkinoiis, the poet 
gives his imagination a loose rein.- “ Youths fashioned in gold, 
with flaming torches in their hands, giving light through the 
night to the feasters.” I’hese torches were great branches of 
resinous pine, and a slave stood ready to quench and change 
them, as we read in Sir Walter Scott’s romances. 

I'he poets evidently preferred this method of illumination, for 
we read that in the house of Penelope the women took turns to 
keep up the light, piling dry wood on the bravder.S Homer onlv 
‘ Op. p. 1 05. 

- Ocl.. vii. 100: iofiCi Korooi f-fifiiirotv hnninai- aHh<jVrii(i laiidi 

ni-TO 

' (Jd.. xvin. 3 TO : i'fn-.at ( )rrfTfT('/u<_ rvvoror. 
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mentions a silver lamp, but there must have been manv lamps 
made ot terracotta, limestone, and steatite. 

A peculiaritv ot the lamps tound in the excavations is that 
m.ost ot them have an edge which supports the burnt wick. 
This proves that the lamps were allowed to burn till all the oil 
was consumed, and that there was such abundance ot illumination 
that it was not usual to economise it. Besides small portable 
lamps in terracotta (Fig. 14“), there were others, more massive, 
in marble or steatite (Fig. i48\ which were probably kept 
stationary. 

The lamps themselves were decorative, as is evident trom the 
artistic forms, similar to the one illustrated in F'ig 149. 





Fio. 148. — srcAiiii'; i,.\Mi’s |i.\Koi-,R and niAxiri-; rnw 
lUK l.XSD. 

Dr. F'.vans tound at Knossos a large lamp made of the rose- 
coloured limestone tound in the neiQ;hbourhood. d'he top is an 
imitation of an Flg\ ptian capital with its lotus flowers and 
papyrus leaves. Its height is 30 cm., and it belongs to the 
second period ot the last Minoan age. The lamp shown in 
Fig. 1 49 is ot Spartan limestone, and bears a graceful con- 
ventional floral ornament, it was tound at Palaikastro, and 
resembles the lamps still in Yitii in the villa at Hagia Friada. 

Although among the great number of lamps found in Crete 
some are ot Figyptian form, it is strange that lamps properly 
so called have not been tound in Flg\ ptian excavations. The rare 
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examples to be seen in museums are standards a metre hia;h, made 
ot wood, supporting a small bronze saucer for oil, in which the 
wick burned. This type of lamp is quite different from the 
Mvcenajan. 

At Knossos some lamps were found intact, as they had 
been abandoned when the palace was burnt. One stood in the 

hall which Eyans identifies as a 
tribunal.* bhis circumstance is 
interesting as showing the political 
activity ot the time, tor state 
affairs were evidently discussed 
there by night as well as by day. 
It is a hall in the torm ot a 
basilica, with a tribune protected 
by a balustrade and approached 
by three steps. At the back of 
the tribune is a niche with a 
throne. The place for the public 
was below in front of the apse 
containing an exedra, and the 
judges sat on the platform behind 
the balustrade. In their architec- 
ture the Roman basilicas resemble 
this hall ot the Minoan palace. 


X. 



no. 141;. LAMl' OF Sl’ARlW.X 

LIMFS'lOXK rorxi) AT I’AI.AF 
KAS 1 Ki ). 


I'here was abundance of oil. 
Some lamps held a litre f)r two 
(Fig. I50« and b). As the oil 
was burned away its place was filled by water, and the wick 
was kept straight by a small flat projection of terracotta, near 
the opening of the lamp. 

Dr. Evans discovered two oil presses at Knossos. The larger 
one is made of a slab of marble more than a metre wide. There 
' “The Palace ot 190^ 
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is a large basin under it and a deep runnel tor draining off the 
oil. Another press was found at the top ot a hill a tew leagues 
trom K nossos. 

As these presses are identical with those tound in Tripoli it is 
clearly necessary that explorations should not be limited to Crete 
but should be extended to Lvbia, whence new light may be 



FIG. i50<i. no. 150/1, 

i..\K(;i-; I. AMI’S HOI 1)1X0 Aiiovi-: a litue of oh.. 


thrown on the origins ot Minoan civilisation. Italy has the 
honour of having begun Cretan exploration twenty years ago, 
through the agency of Professor Halbherr of the Ldiiversity ot 
Rome, but we are only at the beginning ot this great revolutionary 
movement in historic study, and we ought not to he satisfied until 
Italy has investigated the regions of Libya and Cyrenaica and 


20 
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made excavatit.)!is in Tripoli, presumahlv the cradle of Mediter- 
ranean culture.* 

Another proof that oil was stored in threat abundance is that 
when the conflagration took place at Kno>sos the walls of the 
fourth magazine, where lartje oil vessels were found, were com- 
pletelv calcined like the walls of an oven. 

Olives were used as fooei in Minoan times, as is proved by the 
quantity of olive-stones found in the Mveena^an palaces. Tsountas 
saw a vase at Tirvns full of stones, probablv the remains of olives 
in brine. Olive leaves are painted on M N'cenaian c'ases, and it is 
easy to recognise olive branches in the decoration or the frescoes. 



FICl. I 5 I. — TKKleWOi l.\ CWIiI.l sllCIt, WII'M SolKF.I FdI; 1 U F C\XI)1.F, 

roUNi) .Ai KXdSso^ i:v iik. i-v\xs. 

A clay candlestick with wide bottom, just like those used 
to-dav, was found b\' Dr. Ifvans at Knossos - (big. 151). The 
lower part is decorated with spirals, and the sides are so thin that 
we may suppose a wax candle was used. I have before me photo- 
graphs of jugs exactly like those we use to-dav to hold water for 
washing, and a whole series of pots and stewpans, which, though 
made 1000 years before Homer, are the same in form as the 
utensils of a modern kitchen. 

' The follinsuig Italian arcli.t-nlogist,, m addition in thojo i luucalrcadi 
nieiuiuneJ, hate made exploration'! in Crete or piioli-.hed wurl.s on lO ancieiu 
reniaiio : Mari.uii, 'raranielli, De Sane'to, Panbeni, and (lerol.i. 

! “ Kno„ lixeat ation--,” 1902. 
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XI. 

After the extinction of Mvcena’an civilisation invaders de- 
scended on Attica from the rich and fertile countries of Macedonia 
and Thessaly. At the time of Homer the Hellenes were divided 
into independent cities, which, according to poetic tradition, were 
leagued together to make war on Troy. 

AVe do not know how complete was the ruin of Mycenaean 
civilisation, but we are not justified in supposing that it dis- 
appeared without record or trace simply because Its environment 
was different from that of Homeric times. The poems of 



FIO. 152. — I'RIOMVCI' X.ICW I>AIXn-:U JCG, FOL'.XU At PH.r:sios. 

Homer contain fables in superabundance and so often substitute 
myth for history that we must consider them a product of the 
imagination. The marvellous has the upper hand. The adven- 
tures of the heroes of the Hound Table are interwoven with stories 
of fairies, magicians, enchanted grottos, and monsters, the epic of 
Homeric days was made for the same kind of audience. We 
find — to take only bonks ix. and x. of the Odyssey — the Island 
of Circe, the urn of dEolus, the cave of Polyphemus. 

The palaces of Crete do not mark the culminating point of 
Mvcenman civilisation, which still flourished in the islands of the 
dEgean and of (Ireece after the palaces of Pha’stos and Knossos 
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had been destroyed. Such historical problems can be soK ed only 
by archeology, and our gains on this field ha\-e been so ttreat that 
We may almost hope tor a ray ot light on the Doric Inyasion. 
Dr. Pernier tound this year at Prinia an archaic stele showing a 
pigantic figure of a Greek warrior, yith areayes and round shield. 
Probably this is one ot the Doric inyaders. In small proportions 
(according to the Oriental manner) a suppliant haure, dressed in 
Mycenean fashion, stands before him. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE THEATRE AMD MTSIC 

I. 

T he most ancient theatres known to us at present are those 
ot Phsstos and Knossos, and they are important monu- 
ments ot the history of music and tragedy. Formerly the history 
of dramatic art began with the year 534 b.c., when Peisistratus 
gave a representation of the first tragedy in Athens. This was 
one of the most celebrated epochs ot literature. Now that Crete 
has been excavated, the history of the theatre can begin two 
thousand years before Peisistratus. 

The theatre of Phsstos, discovered by the Italian Archeological 
Mission, consists of a well-paved court, with a flight of ten steps 
25 metres in length on the west, sloping up the hill, and behind it 
a wall made of large rectangular blocks of limestone. 

I give a photograph of the excavations as they first came to 
light, previous to the restorations (Fig. 153). 

In order that the superficies ot the wall which stands behind 
the last steps should not be too monotonous, tour light projections 
or ridges were made, which provide a little relief. The floor is 
paved with large stones, and a causeway of larger limestone blocks 
runs in an oblique direction from the palace, whose entrance is to 
the right of Fig. 153, and crosses the area diagonally at a height 
of 20 cm. On arriving at the flight ot steps it is prolonged 
above them forming a flight of higher stairs, i metre wide, 
leading to the upper tiers. In the theatre ot Knossos we shall 
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see a special tribune tor the kiiii^’s enure ; here the >tnp nt pa\ e- 
ment crossing; the area, t()j:ether v\'ith the elewtted step^, are all 
that is speciallv providei tnr the prince. On the right n uid a 
great staircase leads to the upper court rrnni whiclt rpectat. ir^- 
could view the performance. 

The Kaniares va^es found on the level of the area inform ur 
as to the age of the theatre of Pnitstos. It must be referred to a 
period 45CO years earlier than the present time, .oc., to the rirst 
period of the middle Minoan age.' The Tgvptians had no theatre. 
This IS a construction characteristic of Mediterranean civilisathm 

\’itruvius- in his “ Architecture, ” where he gives the rules for 
building a theatre, says that the voice causes an impulse of the air 
which moves in infinite circles, like the ripples on the surface of 
a lake caused by the fall of a stone. In order not to obstruct 
this circular motion of the sound, the seats ought to have the shape 
of an arc. The Cretan theatres have not the circular form, and 
this was to be expected, for there is no circular construction in 
anv of the Minoan palaces. 


II. 

In 1903 Dr. Kvans discovered at Knossos another theatre of 
Minoan date, but rather later and differently shaped. '1 here is 
a flight of eighteen steps (seen to the left of Fig. 154). Another 
flight of six steps is visible on the right. Into the angle was 
built a square paved bastion, which most ptiabably formed a 
support for the seats of distinguished spectators. Fivans calls it 
the “ Roval Box.” Fhe steps below it, where the public s.it, are 
16 metres long. 

The entrance to the theatre and the causeway, which served 
as approach, are still in existence. 

The photograph (Fig. 154) was taken after the restorations, 
and It is easy to see that the form of the theatre is more 

' On carehilly e\:unninig the '■tep^ of the theatre I w.o ^urpri..ed n. Hiid at 
the angle the threoh'ild of a eloor which fornied a cnninuinieaiioii between the 
theatre aiiel the palace. 

- \'ur , •' \rchueetura,” \. iii. 
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developed than the simple one at Pha^stos with its single flight of 
steps, the two large staircases on the right being of later date. 
On the smoothly-cemented area gymnastic games took place, 
such as the bull-fights and dances which we see represented 
on vases. 

When the poet describes the shield of Achilles he was think- 
ing ol some such building. A dancing-place like unto that 
which once in wide Knossos Dsdalus wrought for Ariadne of 
the lovely tresses. ^ 

It was formerly difficult to understand why Homer, in 
describing the shield of Achilles, said that Dasdalus made a 
dance ” for Ariadne. Da;dalus was famed for his architecture 
and sculpture. Homer mentions him once only — as a ballet- 
master I The theatres we are now studying have solved the 
riddle. 

The word used in the Iliad is choros, and should there be 
understood to mean “ dancing-place,” the more because the 
dance, as described by Homer, contains nothing which could be 
rationally attributed to Daedalus. The legend savs that Theseus 
fell in love with the daughter of Minos during a performance of 
games. This area, then, must have been the place where Theseus 
and Ariadne met. I was confirmed in my ideas by seeing a 
square figure with nine small holes incised on a step of the 
theatre. Perhaps it was a Mycenaean game. I remembered 
similar figures cut by idle people on the pavements of the 
basilicas in the Romaii Forum. 

111 . 

Plutarch relates that Theseus, on his voyage from Crete, put 
in at Delos, and that when he had sacrificed to the god and 
dedicated the image of \Tnus which he had received from 
Ariadne, he danced together with the youths, and that it was 
said that the youths of Delos still performed this dance, imitating 

^ II., Will. ... [ T*ii tKt-\iir o'er ttit i-tti K:j'cjfTfToy J Aaii'iiXoc 

'IfTKijTi-}’ K((\\t~\tlKi(l(ip vg. 
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in a rhythmical manner bv their turns and chang;es the windings 
and openings ot the Labyrinth. The custom ot dancimt the 
geranos as a memorial of Theseus and ot the Cretan Lahvrinth 
continued to Roman times. In the miniature frescoes discovered 
by Eyans, but not yet published, a group ot women, clcaantlv 
dressed, dance in two rows before the temple. 

WT cannot compare ancient tragedy with modern because the 
Hellenes founded their representations on a religious basis. The 
very name or the chorus is derived from Lhoros, which means a 
dance, and, as we have seen, dancing formed part of the religious 
rite. In the seal intaglios women before the altars are shown in 
attitudes ot e.xcitement which may be called orgiastic. 

I reproduce a fresco which Evans found in the queen’s 
apartments I (Eig. 155). The figure is half life-size. It is a 
girl who must be in the act of dancing, for only rapid rijtatorv 
motion could explain the fact that her curls are floating out into 
the air. Her little short-sleeved jacket is made of yellow stuff', 
embroidered with a simple geometric design in blue and red. A 
thin, tight-fitting vest covers her chest. Her right arm is 
extended. 

The Mycenajan ladies are charming. 'They have not the 
Greek nose. Their eyes are set slightly oblique, as is seen later 
in the statues of the Acropolis of Athens, and especially in 
Etruscan art. This pretty slope of the eve seems to have pleased 
the Cretan artists. It exaggerates a form of eye which is rare, 
although it occurs in women even at the present time. 


IV. 

’\\ hen Odysseus goes on an embassv in the name cjf 
Agamemnon to bring Achilles to terms, he finds him playing 
the lyre. Apollo accompanies his own song on the lyre. We 
do not know what this instrument was like, but we certainly 
ought iKjw to consider its history as legendary. 

Terpander is supposed to have been the inventor of the lyre 

' fAan--, “ p. ipo2 
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with seven strings, and it is known that in 6~6 b.c. he was victor 
in a competition at Sparta. He presented himself with a lyre of 
seven strings, but it was ruled that he must cut off three tor the 
sake of uniformitv with the other competitors. Terpander was 
celebrated tor having introduced new rhythms into poetry, and 
the reception giveit by the Spartans to Lesbian music was so 
enthusiastic that it became proverbial. The records ot pre- 
cedence in this festival read : “ First the Lesbian singer, and 
atter him the others.” ^ 



FH!. 155. FK’HSCO, KN()SS(>S. I IlSCOV 1- RK 1 ) BY DR. I-'A-AXS. 


A thousand years betore the time of Terpander the seven- 
stringed lyre was used in Crete. On the sarcophagus dis- 
covered by the Italian Mission (Fig. 156) (still unpublished) is a 
complete figure of a man playing the lyre, and beside him is 
another man playing the double flute (Fig. 157). Here we see 
the lyre in its classic form, which afterwards became the national 
instrument of the Hellenes. Fhe player, though male, wears a 
long robe, as was probably the custom in religious functiotis. 

^ ChrHothcnn'' ot Crete \va^ Terpander's master. 
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Another lyre with seven strings was found in a fresco in the 
villa at Hagia Triada. A man is plaving, and he holds it higher 
than his head. As in the Ivre of the sarcophagus, the supports 
of the top bar rest on the curved necks of two swans.' 

It is not possible to suppose that the memorv of the 
Mycenfcan lyre was lost, and therefore the storv of Terpander, 

coming much later, should be con- 
sidered as a lecjend. 

The Iliad - savs that the flute 
was invented in Crete, but in 
Homer the simple (((nAo'c) flute is 
the otilv one nientioned. AA e have 
now, on the sarcophagus of Hagia 
Triada, not onlv the double flute, 
but the most ancient representa- 
tion of the double flute at present 
known. The man who plavs it 
has black hair falling on his 
shoulders, and his hands can be 
seen running over the perforations. 
There are two flutes, one a little 
shorter, for the high sounds, and 
the other long, forming the bass. 
Might perforations are visible, and 
the hand must cover at least six 
Fio. 1^0, -MAX I'L.wixo \ more, therefore the number of 

notes was fourteen. A chromatic 
I’.iintjii.c i.n a b.iix' .pii.i-u, .it ii.ioi.i flute of this kind lent itself to the 

Triada. tli-coAfiecI hv the Italian . * n i • t 

Mi-Kdi. execution or aJl the modes required 

bv (jreek music. 

d he small stops added tor lowering the sound are repre- 
sented in Greek and Roman monuments. 

Soldiers and bull-flghters have long hair like the man playing 

‘ Schlwin.inn Umnil .it Mvicii.e .i tr.igni'.ni nf bniic rcj-r^^LiiUiig a K rc, .inJ 
three piece", nt ,in ivorv Hiitc (p. 146, Fip-. I’.S -lt;o), 

^ II., I. ' 
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a lyre. Such was the custom ot the Minoan people, unlike that 
ot the Egyptians, who wore their hair short. In the Homeric 
Epos men and gods are unshorn, and the heroes who take part in 
Patroklos’ funeral games run races with their hair flying in the 
wind. This usage lasted till the historic age of Greece. When 
Xerxes sent a spy to find out how many Greeks were assembled 
at Thermopylae the spy returned and told him they were few in 
number and were engaged in combing their long hair. In this 
manner the companions of Leonidas prepared themselyes to 
dispute by force the pass of Thermopylae. Herodotus ' adds 



FUi 157. — M \X I’l.XYlXG .\ IXH'ni.r Kl.rTl'. 

I’.iintiiii; on a '•arci at Hai^ia Tn.ula. dHt.* >\ cicd I\\ Uic Itvilian 


that when they are abiaut to pass through a supreme trial the 
Spartans must, accierdmg to usage, first arrange their hair. 


V. 

I'he Eumenides ot fiEschvlus, because ot the predominance of 
choruses, is more comparable to an opera than to a tratjedy. 
SEschylus, being, like Wagner and Boito, both musician and 
poet, wrote the tunes and dances tor his choruses. The 
“ Eumenides” was his last tragedy, and with it emls the trilogx' 

* IlcroJ., \ii. 209. 
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ot Orestes.' When the Furies rushed on the sta^e to punish the 
crime ot Orestes a profound impression was produced, unprece- 
dented in the annals ot the theatre. 

Composition was simpler, hut the musical educati(jn of the 
Greek people was more complete, and the use of a tew instru- 
ments with voices produced maojnihcent effects. Gesture added 
torce to the words, and the «aves of sound, modulated bv 
passion, formed an irresistible current whose energy equalled that 
of the modern operatic symphony. 

The expressions ot joy or grief remain constant because they 
are caused by involuntary changes in the nerves, which coexist 
with analogous physiological changes in the human organism ; and 
we may be sure that the music which in early times tried to 
express these various emotions was not very different from 
ours. Music derives its expressive value from the modula- 
tions produced in the human voice by means of the passions. 
Any expression not founded on instinct is convention, not real 
music. 

A hen we hear the hymn to Apollo, discovered in the temple 
at Delphi, we at once understand how the mclic art of ancient 
Greece corresponds to our modern ideal. The emotional 
superiority ot the Greek theatre must be sought for in the 
religious sentiment. Worship was re-echoed in ineffable 
harmonies, aspiration rose to ecstasy, and the passions were 
exalted beyond the limits of common life. 

All the torce of Greek music resided in rhythm and melody. 
Intricacies ot tone and successions of harmonies were unknown. 
Thaletas ot Gortyna appears as poet and musician on the border- 
line between legend and history, and Greece resounded with the 
paians ot his composition. The chorus originated in these 
theatres and represents the opinion of spectators on the events 
of the drama. 

Before the time ot written law the chorus, accompanying 
instrumental music with song, avenged crime by execration of 
the criminal’s memory. The song was often a reproof to the 
' .E'ch\lu- aUcruard^ went to Italy. He died at Gcla 4.;;6 n.e 
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tyrant, and the response would be like the solemn chant ot 
reason and the proclamation ot the moral law. The rights 
ot the people, the power of tradition, resignation to the decree ot 
tate, human virtues — all found in the chant ot the chorus their 
tidiest and most lively expression. The instrumental music 
echoed the words which were still vibrating in the soul, and 
the effect was increased by melody, bv rhythm ot a tew notes, 
and by the united choric chant. 


VI. 

In the evening, when the workmen had returned to their 
villages, I sometimes stood on the steps of the theatre to see how 
the sunset changed the landscape, and to watch the blue tint ot 
the rocks and the rosy hue of the clouds. I tried to preserve in 

mv mind the memory of these calm scenes ot glowing colour. 1 

stood motionless and gazed, that I might carry away an indelible 
impression of the beauty before my eyes. 

The slope of the hill, which bv morning light has the appear- 
ance of a uniform wall, is now all furrowed with the tracks ot 
ravines. Those indigo brush-strokes which Leonardo drew on 
his horizons can be seen ii'inding in the valleys and breaking 

the contour of the mountains. On the crests of hills little 

white villages gleam in the twilight. Ravs ot rosy light filter 
through the straggling clouds and throw a purple veil over the 
horizon. 

I was near the cradle of drama. I was in front ot the 
most ancient stage. On the slope ot this hill the earliest 
choruses had sung. I thought ot the crowd which at this 
hour many thousand years ago had applauded the perform- 
ance, and the thought made silence and desolation seem more 
oppressive. 

The majesty ot nature and the voices ot history resounding 
in my ears saved me from falling into melancholy, for thus 
I interpret the circumstance that my mind seemed proof against 
sadness. Poetic waves and sweet pulsations ot the mysterious 


ai 
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song (ir Earth and Time seemed ti) irradaite from the ruins and 
till the air u'lth meludv. 


VII. 

Among the objects I found at Pha;stos was a Iragment ot bone, 
which must have been the mouthpiece ot a bagpipe. Two other 
small bone pipes lo cm. and 6 cm. in length, ot good workman- 
ship, were perhaps two pipes ot a shepherd’s syrinx. According 
to Dr. Evans’s computation, from the depth at which these 
instruments were found, thev must be about eight thousand 
years old. 

A shepherd in the vallev was playing the bagpipe. I showed 
him the mouthpiece, and he recognised its similarity with the one 
he had made himself with the thigh-bone of a sheep. The 
openings on the wooden tube of his bagpipe, which he could stop 
with his fingers, were similar in design to those of the Neolithic 
period. He took off the mouthpiece and showed me another 
that he was just making. Within there were two little tongues 
of cane giving the same sound, each connected with a larger tube 
with five square holes fixed in wood. The instrument ended in 
a tunnel like that of a clarinet. 

Under the shade of the great plane-tree bv the stream, with 
flocks feeding round us, I invited him to show me how well he 
could play. He began with some airs, stirring and slow bv 
turns, like the rhythm of the Cretan dances. Then came tunes of 
t(dk-songs, and then a mournful cantilemi, such as I had heard at 
night in the mountains. The airs 1 liked best were dances with 
a firm and jovous step anci a rhythm almost feverish in character. 
This shepherd must have had the soul of an artist, and I think I 
have really heard a remnant of primitive music. 

Beginning in this humble wav, music exercised a powerful 
influence on human bte. Galen used to prescribe for some 
diseases, playing the flute on the affected organ, thus vouching 
for his own theory that the passions act on the bodily constitu- 
tion. When the plague was raging at S[xirta th e Eaceda-- 
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monians sent for Thaletas ot Gortvna to come and ward off 
the ano;er of Apollo bv music and song. It was thus that the 
pa;an, with rapid rhythm and the Pyrrhic dance passed from Crete 
to the Continent. \\'hen the drooping spirits ot the Spartans 
had been raised, the plague in Sparta ceased. ^ 

’ Pint, de Mu^., 9. 



CHAPTER XVH 


MEDITERRAXEAX CIVILISATIOX XOT UERU'EIJ FROM THE 
IXDO-GERM AXIC RACE 

I. 

M ax MULLER, in his famous book on the Science of 
Language, says that as all the Indo-Germans use the 
same word for iron, this metal must have been known before they 
separated.' We are theretore sure that all the monuments of 
Minoan and Mycena’an date represent a civilisation which was 
developed unconnected with the Indo-Germans. 

The problem of race is apt to become a burning question. 
Even the most authoritative writers lose their self-control when 
they are arguing tor the primogeniture of their own race. Lor 
myself, I do not think the question of race a very important one 
practically, and it any one asks me what quality there is, physical 
or intellectual, in the white races, which is the inheritance of one 
race, and not of all, I answer, “There is no such quality." - 
Goethe, who began the inquiry into the affinities of species, says : 
“ A'as du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, Erwirb es, um es zu, 
besitzen ! ” 3 

' M. ^lullcr, “ \ cirlLMingcii iibcr die Wi'.sciischat’t dcr Spr.ichc,’’ p. 202, 
Leipzig, 1S66. 

- A- I have de.ilt with this argument in cetera! ot inv isurk-. (“ I.’Rd uc.i/ione 
ridta,'’ ch. lii. ; “La Demucrazia nella religiune e nella Scieiiza ; La ()Lic-tione 
dellc ra/ze,” ch. iii.), 1 will not --top now to point out the great influciue on 
indie idual deeelopmcnt exercihcel by burroundiugs and edueatiirii. 

Cioethe, “ Fau^t,” Theil 1. 
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The evidence brought to light bv the excavations in Crete is 
contrary to the predominant notions of to-day on the subiect ot 
the Indo-Germans. Some philologists, to avoid the contra- 
dictions which these notions involved in the face of the fact 
that the Indo-Germans knew metals, tried to push back the 
division of the primitive race to the last period of the Neolithic 
Age. For this reason I was much interested in excavating in the 
deposits lett bv man before the discovery ot metal. The transi- 
tion trom one torm of vase to another, the modifications which 
plastic material underwent, the gradual progress in weapons 
show the slow development ot culture in the Neolithic and 
Minoan periods. Almost all the new forms of pottery, weapons, 
or other objects must be referred to external influence. 

These rapid transitions are not seen in Crete. Neolithic 
pottery, black, having scratched designs filled with white chalk, 
merges into a more elaborate style, the vases take dilderent forms, 
spiral and geometric patterns begin to appear, and are developed 
along with coloured pottery, till at last the Kamares type 
emerges and the other styles gradually fall into disuse. Colour- 
ing becomes more lavish, bizarre motives are used, with timidity 
at first, afterwards with bold luxuriance. The colour of the 
ground changes from black to yellowish or red, and then flowers 
and animals get the upper hand. All this takes place in natural 
succession without interruption or violent transition. Hence we 
mav be sure that no disturbance like an invasion or conquest by 
an alien people took place until after the Mycenaian age. 

II. 

In 1833 Bopp’s study of comparative grammar ^ showed that 
Greek and Latin have a certain kinship with German, Gothic, and 
Slav, and an affinity with Sanscrit and other Asiatic tongues. To 
account for this kinship Bopp surmises that the peoples who 
speak these languages had a common origin, and that there was 
once an original language {Ursprache). He even assumed the 
‘ F. liiipp, “ \''crglcichondc Cjrammatik,’' 1533. 
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existence ot a people who spoke this lanttua^^e ((,’/•: and 

to them he gave the name ot Arvans, statin^: that thev were 
the stock trom which all nations ot Jtiirope and India arc- 
derived. 

Having laid it down as a principle that langtiaire constitutes 
the common stock or a race and of a people, he arri\'ed at the 
conclusion that the- people who produced the Indo-Germanic 
civilisation had never seen a lake or the sea, had never heard ol 
fish, and were igrnorant ot the use or boats and sails, the words 
denoting these things having ikj common origin iir the Indo- 
Germanic tongues. ' 

Some rebelled against this dogma ot the Arvans, but others 
(and they the majority) went on believing it. Xumerous works 
were printed in which attempts were made to reconstruct the 
history ot the Indo-Gcrmans.- 

When I read that the Arvan people had not a word for 
“ fingers,” 3 I thought this philologic structure could have no 
solid foundation. The Indo-Germans must have had fingers and 
hands like ourselves, and thev must have given them a name. 
How is it possible to reconstruct the storv of a people’s 
culture according to the words which exist in, or are missing 
from, the parent language, if such Liciins are to be found 

Schrader supposes that the Indo-Germans, when thev divided, 
were at the same stage of culture as the pile-dwellers. Grave 
difficulties stand in the wav of this hvpothesis. The goat, for 
example, was domesticated by that time, and vet the etvmolo2V 

‘ (-). Schrader, “ Reallcxicon dor InJ'ig<_rniani-,chen .\Itcrthiim'-kunde,'’ 
P- H 3 - 

- In Italy, Mantcga//,a ‘-aid about iSS^ that the Arvan, were a m\th- 

The titles alone of the books (jii this subiect would till a tolunie. Ripley’s 
work on the races ot Kurope gites a list ot the most important ot these work, 
which deal with anthropology, and for the period between iSSo and 1S90 onl\, 
he names titty. The publications ot philologists are much more numerous. 
--\mong recent books on the .-\ryan question 1 may mention Salomon Reinach 
“I.’Origine de, .Arycn,,” Pan,, 1S92; 'I'aylor, L’Origiiie de, .\r\ens" 
1S95-1S97 ; Finot, “ Le Preiugd de. Race,,” 1906 ; Sergi, “ Arii e Italici," 
iSqS ; “ (dli -Am in Ruropa c m .A,ia,” 1903. 

Hirt, "Die Indogermancn,” 1. p. 233.. 
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' »t its name is not to be tound iii the Indo-Gernianic tongues. 
The pile-dweliings came later, when INIinoan civiiisati(an was in 
full fl ower, and they went on existing up to the beginning of the 
Iron Age, when Minoan civilisation had become extinct. 

Language is one of the most fluctuating factors in the culture 
ot a people, and where writing is absent it changes the more 
rapidly. In the case ot some savage tribes it has occurred that a 
language whose vocabulary had been recorded was unrecognisable 
atter flrtv years. 

Prehistoric study all tends to show that civilisation is much 
more ancient than had been formerly supposed. When the 
mammoth and the reitieieer were alive in France, man with 
his stone weapons had reached a pitch ot cultivation sufficient 
to trace perfect and lite-like drawings representing animals 
whose species is now extinct. It was formerly believed that in the 
“ Reindeer " epoch the people lived entirely by hunting. But 
incised designs representing ears ot corn have been found, and 
we know that agriculture was practised before the glacial 
epoch.* 

If those races who lived in the earliest Stone Age were 
husbandmen, it is not possible that a people living in Northern 
Europe so many thousand vears later, who were bearers of 
civilisation, should be ignorant of agriculture and live entirelv 

'CO 

bv the chase in a nomad and savage state. 

111 . 

Beloch 2 supposes that the oldest parts of the Iliad were written 
at a time when iron was unknown. It this is true, it shuts out 
from Greek literature all Arvan influence. 

W e cannot studv the history of humanity by philology alone, 
and with no documents except books. 

Philologists have regarded language as the whole of man. 
Thev have confused race with language and nations with races, 

‘ Bcrtr.iiul, " L’.Art pcnd.iiu Tagc Jii Rcinio.’’ 

“ Rui-.ta di hlol.igia o di i-.tru/iiinc (.la-'iea,” li., iS'l 
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whereas ttaese are three completek dithereiit thinijs. The inuJern 
nationalities of Kurope have imthing in cnnimon with race>, and 
yet Lapouge ' recommends the descendants of the Arvan people 
to unite for the defence of their race and the purit\' of their 
blood. If the Aryan people never existed, this defence would 
be vain. 

d'hc method bv which the “ Arvan people ” was thought nut 
leads to conclusions which cannot be accepted. It is asserted that 
the Indo-Germans knew copper and iron but did not know the 
sword, 2 because in the mother-tongue there are words for copper 
and iron but none for sword. But the fact is that men no 
sooner became acquainted with copper, bronze, and iron than thev 
made daggers and swords, and the word must have come into 
existence with the thing. 

If we go farther back we find the same deheienev in the 
words of a primitive language. Names for axe and hatchet 3 are 
wanting, and we are not even certain that thev knew the bow, the 
arrow, and the quiver. Yet the axe is an implement found 
among all peoples, from the Stone Age to the Mveenaran period. 
The priestesses of Theseus and the sacred images are represented 
with the axe, and I have reproduced a die (in the Museum at 
Candla) on which is cut a female figure holding two double axes. 
This figure, whose dress, consisting of an embroidered skirt and 
an apron, is interesting from us similarity to that worn by the 
priestess with the serpents, wears on her head a diadem, and we 
understand from the manner in which the breast is uncovered 
that the artist wished to represent the nudity customarv in 
sacred rites. 

It is strange that the simplest and most primitive type of 
weapon — the emblem of strength and of divinity in the whole of 
European civilisation — should not have a name in the language 
ot the Aryan people. 4 But this savage people did not know the 

^ \^. dc Lapouge, L\Arvcn, '^on role •'ocial,” p. 

“ Schrader, Rcallexuttn,” p. 750. 

Ibid., Reallcxicon,” p. 5^. 

H. Hiri, “Die Jndogerinaiien,” i. p. 
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plough, nor the grouping ot families to make a village or a city, 
nor even the house, tor all these words are absent in the 
primitive language. ■ 


IV. 

In Sanscrit the word A/ va means noble, of good family. 
As long as people believed in the milestones which marked the 
route of the Aryan people from India to Europe, this name was 
accepted without demur. Unlortunately the Indian books are 
less ancient than was formerly thought. For a long time it had 
been said that the ^Adas were the songs marking the dawn of 
civilisation, the most ancient book ot the Aryans written in the 
“original human language’’ (Die Ursprache der Menschheit). 
Then this view was modihed, Sanscrit was called the “eldest 
sister” of the Indo-Germanic family of languages ; now Indian 
scholars no longer consider the civilisation of the Vedas as very 
ancient. Bergaigne brings the date of these songs down to about 
1000 B.C., Pischel and Geldner 2 assert that the Vedas have no 
Aryan or Indo-Germanic character. 

I'he hypothesis of an Aryan people is contradicted by so 
many facts that it ought to be abandoned. But a tradition has 
been formed, and it is very difficult to remove a prejudice 
supported by schools and treatises on history and sociology. 

When it was recognised that the Mediterranean civilisation 
was not derived from Mesopotamia or India, and that the Pamirs 
on the tableland of Asia cannot be the cradle of the Indo- 
Germans, philologists began to look for the origins of our 
civilisation in Europe. As the “ cradle ” had to be in a central 
place, whence it would be easy to penetrate to Greece and Italy 
by the overland route, the steppes of Southern Russia were 
thought of. In the preceding chapters we have seen irrefragible 
proofs that European civilisation spread from the Mediterranean 
towards the North, i.e., just the opposite way. The peoples who 

' Thcring, “ Le^ Indn-Kuropccns a\ .iiu rhistoiro,” p. 3;, 1S95. 

R. Pochcl and K. tJL-ldncr, “\'cdi^chc Studicii,” 1. p. wii, 1S89. 
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invaded Kurope Trom Southern Russia ne\-er succeeded in im- 
posing their own language on the countries where another was 
spoken. We physiologists cannot accept this “ cradle,” because 
a people so intelligent, so expansive, and so tail of penetrative 
torce as to impose its lantruage on ail other peoples requires tor 
its sustenance a better nutriment than is afforded by the 
steppes. 

Hippocrates collected arguments tit to combat such hypo- 
theses in the most ancient work on medicine, treating ot the 
influence exercised by environment on the intellectual develop- 
ment ot peoples. And besides, history shows that the Scythians, 
the Huns, the Alans, the Mongols, and all the other barbarian 
invaders of Europe who came from the southern steppes ot 
Russia, were savage hordes who could destroy, but lacked the 
psychological qualities necessary for tounding civilisation. 

Hirt I has written a work in two volumes to prove that the 
native region of the Indo-Germans is the great north-eastern 
plain of Germany. Fenka - maintains that the Aryans are a 
people of Scandinavian origin. The Finns and the Slavs, 
according to the results of linguistic archeology, appear to have 
the best chance of being regarded as the progenitors of European 
civilisation. Such uncertainty and the useless chase through 
Asia and Europe to find the cradle of the Aryans is enough 
to shake all confidence. 

M'hcn the Finns and the Slavs occupied F.urope they were 
almost savages. They made progress in civilisation through the 
agency ot the peoples into wht)se midst they had penetrated, and 
not in consequence of any Aryan superiority. The affinity 
existing between the Finn and Slav languages and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues forms a sufficient reason for refusing to 
credit the hypothesis of an original stock, because there is too 
great a contrast between the Finns and primitive Slavs, on the 
one hand and, on the other, the (ierman, (ireek, and Latin 
civilisations. 

^ H. Hirt, ‘■‘■Die indogcrmaiicii,” p. 107, StrasshiKg, 1905. 

I’cnka, Die HerkiinH tier -\fier.” 'A liii, lSS6. 
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Good sense revolts against a hypothesis whose two most 
strenuous supporters are at daggers drawn.' If after sixty 
years ot hard work the champions of the “ Aryan ” cause can- 
iKJt agree, one begins to suspect that tor a study of civili- 
sation among prehistoric peoples comparison of words is not 
enough. 

Hirt would not lay stress on the tact that in the Indo- 
Germanic tongues agricultural names are wanting. He assumes 
that these expressions haye been lost because language is not 
conservatiye. - But is is just for that reason that the whole 
structure raised by comparative philology seems to lack solidity, 
and Hirt’s statement, that the earliest home ot the Indo-Germani 
must be sought in the forests ot Europe, seems hardly worth 
credence. 3 

Evolution among animals, plants, and men proceeds better in 
hot than in cold countries. This is a biological law which it is 
needless to discuss, and civilisation could not be transmitted in a 
contrary direction, i.e., from North to South. As to the rate ot 
progress of civilisation, it has been calculated that the state ot 
Northern Europe is about i 500 years behind Southern Europe. + 

V. 

The anthropological question is the only one I feel competent 
to discuss with thoroughness. The other chapters are leaves and 
flowers, plucked tor pleasure on my travels. My proper obiect 
was to examine the oldest skeletons and skulls ot our race, but I 
have woven into my book notes on the culture, the home lite, and 
the genius ot our ancestors. Dr. Flinders Petrie says that 
archa'ology is a late product ot knowledge. It has a great 
attraction for me, and I entered the held ot history because I 
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feared that the studv of skeletons would be useless unless I could 
find out bv the help of excavations what capacity tor intellectual 
production and what skill in handicrafts those men possessed 
from whom our own civilisation is derived. I began with the 
Etruscans, then I examined the skeletons of the Romans who 
lived on the hills of the Eternal Citv before historic times, and 
last I came to Crete to make the acquaintatice of man in the 
Bronze Age. 

Europe was inhabited in remote ages bv men who had the 
characteristics of the Mediterranean race, a long head and an oval 
face. These men had reached a very high degree of civilisation 
in the Stone Age before the invasion of Asiatics with round 
heads took place. This round-headed people, who have been 
called “ I'he Alpine race,” covered a great wedge-shaped area with 
its base towards the Black Sea, and extending as far northward 
as Warsaw, its apex pointing towards Bordeaux This area 
includes the Alps and part of Upper Italy. At the present day 
the Alps and the mountain chains which form continuations of 
the Alps in Bosnia and Servia are inhabited by round-headed 
peoples. On the lateral borders of this area there is a gradual 
mixture of the round-headed with the long-headed peoples. This 
did not prevent men of the same race from becoming the pro- 
genitors of Slavs, Germans, Gauls, Celts, and Latins, all of whom 
speak different languages. 

W'e see plainly in Switzerland that language is not an important 
element for discovering the origin of a people. I'he Alps were 
inhabited by the Alpine race before German, French, or Italian 
were spoken. The primitive round-headed people exchanged 
their ancient language for Italian in the southern region, and 
began to talk French towards Gaul and German towards 
Germany. 

There is no doubt that men of the same race can speak 
different languages, just as men of different races can speak the 
same language. 
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VI. 

e cannot affirm with scientific exactitude that the Alpine 
stock came trom Asia, but the characteristics of the head make it 
probable that they did. Stature and hair also correspond to those 
ot the Asiatic race. The Germans are that part of the primitive 
Mediterranean stock which occupied all the north of Europe 
during the Stone Age. Those who went farthest north became 
fair-haired and taller through the influence of climate, retaining 
the long head. 

An examination of skulls and bones would be out of place 
here. The task of excavating and measuring skeletons of men of 
the Bronze Age was somewhat melancholy. I shall only sav 
enough to give an idea of the scene of mv work in Crete and of 
how I passed long and fatiguing days in and through anthropo- 
logical study. 

Minoan skeletons haye become yery friable, partly through 
the corrosion of ages and partly because of the sandy nature of 
the soil, easily permeated by rain. The water is continually 
soaking past the bones, and helps to eat them away. In some 
tombs I only found teeth. Some of the bones fell into dust 
when touched, and many of the skulls had to be soaked with 
a solution of gum in alcohol that they might be made solid 
enough to examine. To move them, they were first rolled in 
strips of paper and then covered with a layer ot plaster, 
forming large balls, which could be handled without tear ot 
breakage. 

In this manner I studied twentv-nine skulls ot the Bronze Age,' 
and examined many bones preserved intact. The most ancient 
of these skulls ^yere tound at Koumasa, !iear Gortyna, by Dr. 
Xanthoudides. Four adjoining tombs, three being domed and 

' Mv thanks arc due to Dr. Ha^t/.idaki, director of the Museum in Candia, 
to Professor Bosamiuet and Mr. Dawkiiis tor the help they g.t\ c me in my 
studies. I shall publish later a special work on this subject. Here, 1 onK 
refer to the objects found. 
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one square, belong to the third period ot the first Minoan ai^e, 
and of these I published the weapons, the female idols, aiui the 
crockery in Fig. 132. Hundreds of corpses had been buried in 
each tomb, and the fragments of their bones made a stratum halt 
a metre thick. Mr. Bosanquet (formerly director of the British 
School of Archaiology at Athens) gawe me some skulls which he 
had found at Palaikastro.' Adding my skulls to those studied 
preyiously by Duckworth,- we may say that the Cretan skulls of 
the Bronze Age are better known than the Etruscan ; 3 and this 
was an important step for anthropology, for they are the skulls 
of the generations who founded Xlediterranean ciyilisation. 


VII. 

The MyecnaMn people were smaller than the Cretans of 
to-day, and not so tall as ayerage Italians. In stature they 
resembled the Sardinians, the Sicilians, and other inhabitants of 
the southern provinces, who are well known to be smaller than 
northern Italians. 

I will now e.yplain how I made these measurements. Flphor 
Xanthoudides allowed me to keep for study this A/;vw\ (Fig. 158), 
which he found, covered by two great slabs of terracotta, at 
Artsa .4 The two vases of Myce!ia.'an style were inside, with the 
skeleton. The small cup was in the position where it appears in 
the photograph. In order to fit the corpse into so short a casket 
it was necessary to bend it. I'he head and trunk were laid flat, 
and the legs were d(mbled up at the knees. It was an ancient 
custom in Italy to place corpses in a squatting posture instead of 
extended. 

' Ijosanquut, “ ]''.\ca\ ations at Palaika'-iro,” Aniiihil 'jf tin RrltiOi h. hvjl at 
At let’.!, \ul. 1901-2. 

= Duckworth mca^urcd 64 male ;.kulls and 23 tenialc (Brilidi -\5^()ciation 
1S93). 

’ .\. yIo^^n, “Cram Ittriochi,’’ Mamoru' R. Ana.-,r::,i acih •, t/;-, „■/ 

TmKG, 1906, 

4 Length 1-15 m., width 0-46 m. 
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The skull is fine and well developed, with cephalic index — 2. 
here the head and knees touched the sides of the larnax a 
white etflorescence is to be seen. The vertebral column 
and the tuberosities of the pelvis also left marks. Bv means 
of these marks I could easily find the length of the corpse, 
which must have been i'6om. -\n intact tibia, '54 c. long, 
corresponds (in tables ot proportion) to a height of f6i m. 
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in a male. The person was, therefore, below the averao;e in 
height. 

O 

I made other measurements ot stature oir bones which I tound 
in the nccrt)polls ot Phiestos and the tombs ot Palaikastro. I 
handled altogether eight thigh bones and two complete tibian 
I'he calculations give a stature between f58 m. and I '63 m. 
Most of the skulls are dolichocephalic and similar to those of the 
Mediterranean race. 
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VIII. 

Last year I found at Camarina, near a wood,* where Professor 
Orsi had been digging, a large number ot larnakes like Figs. 158, 
159. They looked like terracotta trunks spread about on the 
fields, and are called so bv the peasants. In Homer Urrnax means 
a chest to hold linen and other garments. 

The primitive rite of burial was to place the corpse seated, with 
the back leaning against a wall and the knees drawn up to the 
chin. This being the custom, it is easy to understand that a 
coffer made a suitable burial casket. 

Chests made for funeral use may be distinguished bv the fact 
that the bottom is pierced. But some of the larnakes used tor 
burials are not pierced at the bottom. Such similarity in mode 
of sepulture between Sicily and Crete proves the relationship 
between the Mycenaean civilisation and Italy.- Fig. 159 shows 
how the larnakes are found. In the slope of the hill is a small 
corridor leading to a chamber cut in the sandy soil, and in this 
the larnakes were placed. 3 From our e.xamination of skulls and 
bones we conclude that during the period of about two thousand 
years intervening between the first skulls of Koumasa and the last 
of Pha;stos the structure of the skeleton did not change. 
Throughout the gradual growth of civilisation in the Minoan 
and Mycenaean epochs the human type remained identical. The 
people were low of stature, with a long shaped skull, black hair, 
and brown skin, as we see them represented on the frescoes. 
They lack the characteristics of the hypothetical” Indo-German ” 
race, and yet none the less they are the ancestors of that stock 
which has revolutionised the world bv means of intuitive reason 
and a'sthetic teeling. 

I’he thin, straight nose proves that this people does not belong 

‘ ( )r''i, ‘•Camarina,” Monumnni Ar.tiihi, R. Ait. Luuci^ \.> 1 . i\, p. 23.1. 

“ \ ltd modcrna degli Italiaiii,” xii : “ I.e ScKc.” 

' Sav igimni, “Sca\i c scopicrtc nclla necropuh tli Autic/ii, 

R. All. ii'i. L:/:it:. \ol. .\i\. p. 502. 
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to the Semitic race. The aquiline re-curved nose, characteristic 
ot the Pharaohs, does not appear in anv paintino; or sculpture. 
The tine black flowing wavv tresses seen on Mvcenasan men and 
women are the prerogative ot the Mediterranean race. In these 
skeletons the aperture ot the nose is narrow, a point in which 
they dilfler trom the negro race. All these peculiarities correspond 
to those assigned by Sergi to the Mediterranean race, which lived 
also on the northern shores of Africa. 

IX. 

This people had reached a high degree of physical e.xcellence. 
The ancients knew this, and now excavations have thrown a vi\'id 
light on the bodily vigour of the Minoan youth.' 

The rJn'ton of Hagia Triada would alone be enough to show 
what strength and combative instinct belonged to the primitive 
Mediterranean race. The athletic contests of vouths are repre- 
sented in the lower tiers, and of men in the upper. The youths' 
heads are uncovered. The men wear a helmet with a horse-hair 
plume tailing down to their shoulders, and they have shoes on 
their feet. 

Fig. 160 shows us the martial attitude of one of these boxers. 
The outline of the hodv is given in dotted lines in order to con- 
centrate attention on the cestus^ with which the arms are provided. 
These were leather gauntlets covering the arm bevond the elbow, 
padded over the fist, and confined at the wrist by a leather strap. 
T'he cestiis, which occurs on Greek and Roman statues, is derived 
trom this primitive glove with its flap ot leather to cover the 
knuckles. 

rhe attitude of attack in the right arm and defence in the 
left are the same as in modern boxing. The vouths fight with 
their bare fists and also bv kicking, as in France. 'I'hese are the 

‘ Paioaria-. (v. 119) "'av-. that Klymcnus came trom Crete fittv vear^ arter 
the Deluge, in the time-- ot Deucalion, and celebrated the Olvmpic (Tanle^. 

Aristotle (■' Politi.ca,” ch. \ii.) -.av-- that the coii^titutii'ii ot Sparta, and the 
Spartan method-' t'lr the education ot voiith, were taken trom Crete. 
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most ancient reprc?entations ot Knglish ” aiui '• breach” 
boxino;. The exercise is a violent one, and alwavs has been from 
the beginnincr. Hence in the Iliad Tpeiis sa\s he will break his 
adversarv’s bo!tes. ' 

Pugilism floLirished in classical Greece and f'ormed part ot the 
Olvmpic Games. The Latins learned boxing trom the Etruscans, 
tor the civilisation of Magna Gra'cia had fltded before the power 
r)t Rome arose. 


X. 

Customs, religion, art, and the structure ot the body are more 
certain guides to the studv ot a people than their vticabulary and 
linguistic pala'ontologv. 

The excavations in Crete have shown us a Bronze Age so 
advanced in culture that it becomes impossible to accept the 
dictum thatKuropcan civilisation derives trom the Indo-Germans. 
It was Mveenaan culture which originated and developed civilised 
life in Europe. - 

It is impossible to suppose that a pei'>p]e who had a ci\'ilising 
influence in the south ot Europe or in the north could ha\’e lived 
in a savage state until the Iron -Vge, because we know that the 
Mveenaans held hardship over the Mediterranean before the 
disccA'erv of iron. Minoan culture had lasted several thous.md 
tears and had made brilliant advance in art and Industrv before 
iron was known ; it sank and dietl ot old age when the metal ot' 
modern life appeared. 

Geographical botanv informs us that northern plants had 
ancestiirs in southern countries. 'I'he sprea^l ot v'cgetation has 
taken place trom the basin ot the Mediterranean towards the 
centre of Europe, and >i'>t in the other direction, because southern 

' II., Win, 6“ ^ 1 r#- fTiT I oryT. (iiiiic>o, 

- WUicn th-.-M. were in the pre^ ))r. M.ici-en/ie hrniiehi out [lie wcoiid 

p.irc of ho “.Middle Mni.),in Pottery of K.rioeMo” (T/,- J',;///.:;.' et llr/iiin, 
S-:i.hi\', \ol. w\!., 1906, p. zpt), and touche^ incident, iil\ on tho iiue-tion. 
He si\o th.it the r.icial movement which re-nlte\l in the .Egeo-Mvceii.ean 
ci\ ili^.ttioii wa- .1 pre-.\ryan one trom the 'oiith, and th.it therefore the inlands 
bjcanie centre' ot raeial detelopmeiU. 
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plants have more power (4 penetration and thev adapt themselves 
to cold more easily than northern plants bear heat and drought. 
Besides spontaneous diffusion, man carried domestic plants with 
him in his migrations, and this vegetable emigration (studied bv 
Hehn) progresses trom the Mediterranean towards Central 
Kurope. 

Max Aliiller altered his views on the subject of the Arvans, 



lui. ino. — noxi'.K wirn Tin-: ./'-s/rs- o\ nn-. .v'/r .o', ikom hw.ix 

rK'i \i)A. 

and latterly used the term “ Arvan ” not tor blood, bones, hair, 
or skull, but solely for language. This simplifies the problem, 
but it remains true that the Mediterranean ci\nllsation ran its 
course without help from the Arvans. 

There is no trace of the horse in the Neolithic period of Crete 
nor in the early Minoan period. Now philologists tell us that 
the Indo-Germans knew the horse before they divided to form 
different nations, and in the Indo-(fermanic tongues the word 
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" ek'.vos ” inc.uis "horse;.” ‘ Dr. l-.lv.ins - foun.i .i sc.il with .i record 
of a horse, possihiv the tirst that ever canie to Crete. The per- 
^pective is raultv, but evidently the design is a horse heino; c irried 
along Oil a b.irsc. iM.ispero obseri'es that the horse is not repre- 
sented on the monuments of ancient eivnasf.es, and that !t is of 
later introduction than the time or the shepherd-kings. This seal, 
bclotiCTinCT to the seconei period of the late Minoan age, mav be 
dated 1 6co vears before our era. Since the horse did not exist in 
Crete at the time when the earliest palaces were founded, we mav 
be sure that Minoan civilisation, parent of Hellenic culture, 
developed without participation bv the Indo-Germans. 

- Hire, "Di_- [iijogcrmaaon.’' 

- w Br.t ,h Si'.yJ At'.o .. -u. It, iqC4-l93;. 
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3 39 s 3 +® 
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theatre, 93 

Runnel for water, i 1 3 


SwREi) 'tone?, 29, 191 ; black ?lone, 
191 

Sacred tree?, I9~, 200 
Saffron, I 39 

Sanctuary at Knosso?, 64, 190, 193, 
273; Ph.estos, 66 
Sandal?, 226, 239 

Sarcophagus at Hagia Triada, 290, 
1*7 

Scale? ot gold, I 3 3 
Seripr, Cretan, 72, 162, 232 
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Sculpture 

fri 

C 7 c, I "t} ; SI 

xla.. 

1-9. 

- 3 d' 3 s 

s S ■ 

triglvph, 61 

; 

ictorv 

0* the 

Acr. 




Sea, 2C4, 

2; 

;S ; power. 

S9, 

I 6c, 

164 





Seal', "4, 

Si 

, i"i, 19". 

2 16, 


249, 2 

38, 

342 ; 

of ()ucen 

Tyi, 8; 





Scats, 48, 

61, 

Si, 94, I 2 1. 

- 14' 

, 163, 


- 1 7 

Se\s cr^ at Hagia 'rriada, do ; Kno^-'d-, 

I 2 1 

Shcl 4 , 2^9, 2"“ ; coloured, ado, 

262. ; porcelain, 25“. 260 

Shoe', 2 2“, 239 ; Cretan, 23S, 245 ; 

Kgvptian, 246 ; heele-d 'hoC', 234 
Sho\cl' for hot charcoal, 30c 
Sicily, 19, 243, 27S, 2S6, 336 
Sickle, 1 34, 16: 

Skulh, 1”, 241), 3 3 3 ’ 33 2 

Slave'^, 163 

Sociali'in in Crete, 161 
Staircaje, 63, 66, Si, 121 
Standard of exchange, 9S 
Statue of .Apollo at Gortyna, icc ; 
readv-made statue^, 9S ; decapi- 
tation of, 103 ; of Saiornilo, loS 
Stature of Mediterranean race, 334, 

Steatopygv, 269 
Stelai, i"9, 233, 30S 
Step>, 46, 70, 310 ; in Rome, 4" 
Stone arrow head', iSS ; axe', 23 ; 
idol', 191 ; implement', 43 ; 
lamp', Si ; pc'tle mid mortar, 
36 ; 'lab, 90; ra'C', 1 S, iSS, 
24S ; weapon', 22, 23, iSS 
Stucco, S2 ; tigurc', 221 
Syrinx, 19S 

d’ciiLtis, memorial, 103, 201 ; terra- 
cotta, 71, 162, 232 
'I'cmple, b.etvlic, 193 ; I'.grptian, 
46 ; at Krvx, 27S ; procc"ioii 


before, 194 ; templc' a' banks, 

1 2S 

Terracotta animal?, 230, 267 ; bath 
tub, 65 ; bull, 232 ; cups, 43, 
151 ; figures, 1S8, 229 ; jugs, 43 ; 
reels, 153 ; tablets, 71, 162, 232 ; 
\oti\e figures, 136, 249 ; wild 

goat, 1 90 

Theatre, 310 ; at Gortyna, 93 ; at 
Kno'sos, 113, 310 ; at Phaestos, 

19, 309 ; Roman, 93 

Throne o: Miuos, I 21 

'Tomb of Carpenter at Knos'O', 146 ; 
Etruscan, 193 ; or I'opata, 174 ; 
at Kouniasa, 2“c, 333 ; ot My- 
cen.v, I ”4; of Rekhniara, 244; 
at Remedello, 227 ; Tholos, at 
H.igia Triada, 249 

Tools, 143 ; anvil, 13S ; polisher, 

I 3S 

I'orchcs, 302 

Triglyph, 61 

N’.xphio cups, 223 

X'ases from .Abydos, iS, 136 ; ala- 
b.ister, 124 ; amphor.v, 33, 124, 
147 ; .Arretine, 193 ; basket de- 
coration, 23; bron/e, 30, 140, 

iS" ; biilTs head, 217, 232 ; 

/ -wJuT', 23, 2" I ; clav reliefs on, 
3S ; Coloured, 36, 41, 43, 235 ; 
conical, 213, 245 ; dating by, 

I 30 ; docMelent style, 266 ; gold 
leaf on steatite \ases, “6, 213 ; 
with gold foot and neck, 237 ; 
in Greek house, 33 ; Han ester, 
166; hcdri.v, 33, 245 ; Kaniares, 
41, 4S, 33, 233 ; libatitin, 36, 
233, 260, 263 ; lilv design, 1S2 ; 
linear design, 1S2 ; with net and 
nitirex, 143 ; polypus, 193, 264 ; 
soldier, “6, 22” ; spiral design, 

30, 1S2 ; ste.ilitc, 76, 1 96 , 194, 
211, 271 ; stone, iS, 249, 2~1 ; 
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